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“Without Wrinkles” 


Just in case there may be someone in your organization whose noble brow is rigid 
with corrugations, we want to pass along this thought on worry, written by George 
Horace Lorimer a great many years ago when we really had something to worry over! 











“The only thing I’ve ever put into my business which didn’t draw dividends in fun or 
dollars was worry. * * * I’ve simply found worrying a blamed sight more uncer-. 
tain than horse-racing—it’s harder to pick a winner atit. * * * The time todo your 
worrying is when a thing is all over, and the way to do it is to leave it to the neighbors.” 


There are many “wrinkles” in the paper business. 


Customers are particular. A wrinkled roll may be the cause of a whole set of 

human wrinkles—and losses to the mill. 
' 

Our Winders handle successfully all grades of Book, Tissue, News and Board. 

We have a customer in New Hope who says that he makes about the hardest paper 
in the world to wind and he asserts that, with our Winder, “We have no trouble in 
getting a good hard roll.” 

“Perfect Rolls” such as our Winders are producing for a customer in Massachu- 
setts imply saving of waste, saving of time, continued good-will of customers. 

One of the great mills in the Kalamazoo district finds that our machines mean 
“less waste.” 

If you will soon be interested in a Winder, Slitter (and Rewinder) that will do its 
work “Without Wrinkles,” it will give us pleasure to send you information and prices. 


-- 


Four-Drum Winder in operation 


The Moore & White Company 


Established 1886 
North Philadelphia Station, Penna. R. R., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Paper Machine Builders 
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Removal FRotice 


We desire to announce 
the removal of our office 


to more suitable quarters 
on the seventeenth floor of the 
Vanderbilt Concourse Building, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue (opposite 
Grand Central Station at 45th 
Street), where we will be pleased 
to welcome you at your 
convenience. 





Lagerloef Trading Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Telephone 4246 
Murray Hill} 4247 
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Murray Iron Works Company 


INCORPORATED 1870 


Burlington. Iowa. U. S. A. 





Murray Corliss Engines (Simple and Compound) 





Murray High Pressure Boilers 
Water-Tube (one or two drums) Boilers 
Tubular and Internally-Fired Boilers 
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KENWOOD FELTS 
SEAMLESS FELTS 
TAN JACKETS 


Service That Is an Economy 


A very definite quality of wool, of 
blending, of weave and of finish, is re- 
quired to create a papermakers’ felt that 
will render most satisfactory results un- 
der specified conditions. 


For years the Kenwood research de- 
partment has been studying these re- 
quirements. 


Given the quality of paper desired, 
the type of machine used and the speed 
at which the felt will run, Kenwood re- 
search department can aid materially in 
the elimination of your felt problems. 


The opportunity to work with you 
to a saving in felt expense will be 
appreciated. 
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F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


218-B 
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In the plant of the Chillicothe Paper Company, through the appli- 


We have a booklet “A BC 
Equipment for Paper Mills” 
which covers the ventilating || 9) (i | ii 
subject in detail. Do you 
care for a copy? 


American 
Blower 
Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN fie Machine Room of the Chillicothe Paper Co. is equipped with the “Sirocco” 





CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO., CHILLICOTHE, OHIO—SIROCCO EQUIPPED 
Built by The Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


cation of warm air, water vapor is carried away and drying capaci- 
ties have been measurably increased. 

In the beater, Jordan and machine rooms, vapor removal is vital. 
Moisture must not be permitted to condense on ceilings, not only 
for manufacturing reasons, but in consideration of the life of the 
structure. Properly tempered air in the finishing rooms speeds up 


the drying of the coatings. 


a6 é 











TRADE MARK 


Thus all through the Chillicothe plant, Sirocco equipment carries 
off tons of moisture daily, speeding production and keeping the 
spirit of labor healthy and satisfied. 


i 





mK, ‘ 
pt ee. TW 


System of Heating and Ventilating to eliminate condensation on-ceiling and walls. 
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F () DOUBLE SUCTION SINGLE STAGE 
CLASS “S” CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Department 27 Write 
Has a Lot of for 
Interesting Bulletin 
Data for You 952-A 
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BUILT FOR THE CONTINUOUS SERVICE DEMANDED IN PAPER MILLS 
A CENTRIFUGAL PUMP FOR EVERY PUMPING REQUIREMENT 


BUFFALO STEAM PUMP CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Steam, Power and Centrifugal Pumps and Condensers 














SPRAY NOZZLES 
are shown below giving perfect service at Mead Pulp 
and Paper Co. and Skaneateles Paper Co. 


Send for a sample Nozsle 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cutting Handling Costs 66%% 

“We got our first Link-Belt Crane in them by hand, but are now doing this 
January, 1919. It was purchased pri- work entirely by crane. During the 
marily to unload coal, but it immediately shipping season we unload from 500 
proved so handy that we have been using to 800 tons of beets per day. 

it on all kinds of odd jobs about the “At the 1916 labor rates it would 
plant,” says Mr. A. Gillis, Chief Eng., —_ cost us $75 to unload 500 tons of coal 
Owosso Sugar Co., Lansing, Mich. by hand, and $44 to unload 400 tons 
‘“‘When our plant is operating 24 hours of beets. The Link-Belt crane will 
a day, we consume from 125 to 130 handle the coal for $25, the beets for 
tons of coal a day. Coal is shipped $16. This is a saving of $78 in wages 
to us in 50-ton cars, and unloaded into |= in one day, or $468 in one busy week, 
our storage bins by crane. The Link- over the cost of labor four years ago. 
Belt crane with a 1/2 yard bucket, © “OurfirstLink-BeltCrane proved sucha 
easily unloads from 10 to 12 cars, useful machine that a few months later 
aggregating over 500 tons, a day. we bought another. They have already 
“Our plant is busy making sugar paid for themselves in wages saved.” 


from October to the first of January. 

During this period the beets are shipped Are you using obsolete methods in handling 

to us by freight as fast as we can take your materials? Let our engineers look over 

care of them. We used to unload your conditions. Send for catalog. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


843 


PHILADELPHIA entra ett = is 


Ne ew Yo ork 209 Broadway Wilkes-Barre ° -.. 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg. Seattle . p(s A» *2 820 First Ave.. 8 Deav Lindrooth, oh nbart & Co - Bos a Bids 
Boston ° 49 Federal Ss. Huntington, W. Va. . Robson-Prichard Bidg Portland. Ore ° « « oan Sta rk Sts. Loui ville, Ky reder ic e ble. 

Pitsbureh 358} cP Bid Cleveland . ° . 429 Sirby Bidg. San Fra ° . ° 68 Second * New "Or leans ‘ec. Fs Hinz, 504 Ca: nae fle t Bias: 
Bt le Centra! Nat’! Ban! Detroit o> Se 4210 Woodward Ave. Lee Anse ag ° -~ 6. ae Py age eles Birmi ingham . Als. 

Bi alo “a7 Ellie ott a ~ Tenene City ,.Mo : a tn Bs OY: 8. L. Morrow , 720 Bro = Bldg 


Coastien Liab pele Co., Ltd., nto en ntreal 
H.W .CALDWELL & SON CO., CHICAGO, 17th 8t.and Western na W YORK, tie Broadwa, DALLAS, TEXAS,709 MaipSt 


LINK-BE LT 
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Avoid the Sudden Application of High 


Temperatures on Wet Paper 
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SALES OFFICES, 





We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 


The Crane System of Circulation and Drainage Control (Patented). 


The sudden application of high tem- 
peratures to the wet paper as it passes 
over the dryers has a decidedly weak- 
ening effect on the layers of cellulose 
fibers. The most noticeable result 
of this weakening is numerous 
‘*breaks’’ and an appreciable decrease 
in production. 


The only way to eliminate these 
harmful effects is to graduate the 
temperatures throughout the ma- 
chine in such a way that the coldest 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: 


Graduate the Temperature Throughout the Machine 


and wettest paper will be subjected 
to lower temperature than the par- 
tially dried sheet. 


One of the features of the Crane Sys- 
tem of Circulation and Drainage 
Control is an automatic graduation of 
temperatures from high at the cal- 
ender end, to medium at the middle 
section, and low at the wet end. 


The temperature thus graduated 
maintains the strength of the sheet 
and increases production. 


WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
SPRINGFIELD NEWARK LITTLE ROCK vo DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
‘ UNDED BY R. T, CRANE, 1655 ¢ 

HARTFORD CAMDEN MUSKOGEE CHICAGO WINONA PORTLAND 
BRIDGEPORT BALTIMORE TULSA N E ROCKFORD DULUTH POCATELLO 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON emaneman erty s .OSHKOSH om SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS OGDEN 
HARLEM BUFFALO WICHITA 836 Ss. MICHIGAN AVE. DAVENPORT WATERTOWN RENO 
ALBANY SAVANNAH ST. Louis DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
BROOKLYN ATLANTA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO OMAHA GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE Sioux CITY BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
READING BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 

CRANE . MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG. CRANE-BENNETT, Lro. 

LIMITED CALGARY. REGINA, HALIFAX. OTTAWA. LONDON, ENG. 





including valves. 


pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
| cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, forall pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe. heating and plumbing materials. 
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Increased Production 





DO YOU REALIZE 


that it is possible to attain this very desirable result 
and at the same time obtain | 


REDUCED OPERATING COSTS 
by installing 


SECTIONAL ELECTRIC DRIVES 


on your existing paper machines? 


WHY? 


BECAUSE Operating speeds can be increased 20 to 25%. Power | 
consumption is reduced 40 to 50%. Belt cost is entirely | 
eliminated. Improved Inter-Section-Speed-Control_re- | 
duces the quantity of “BROKE” and improves the | 
quality of the paper. Many other minor advantages | 
are also obtainable. | 
The Harland Engineering Company of Canada, Lid., | 
will be pleased to send their Engineer to discuss these | 
matters with you. | 


FINALLY Remember that the Harland Interlock Sectionalized | 
Drive is the most simple and efficient Electric Drive on | 
the market. Has only one motor per section. No belts | 
employed to transmit power. Is free from complicated 
electrical mechanism. | 


Yours very truly, 





The Harland Engineering Company of Canada, Ltd. || 


Montreal, Canada | 


Do not pass on until you have read this. It will only take 60 seconds 
of your time and may be worth thousands of dollars to you 
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“(ood Will to Men” 


ANY of the most prominent men of the great nations of the 
earth are now in conference in Washington, with the hope 
of devising some plan to diminish or abolish the tremendous 
cost of preparing for possible conflict with one another—to 

do away with war and to bring about “Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men.” 

The whole civilized world has its eyes focused on this momentous 
gathering, and every sane man in the world is hoping some good will 
come from it, for we all agree with the Psalmist, when he wrote 
“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” 

The one great obstacle to the success of all such gatherings is that 
neither nations, nor men realize the full meaning of “Good Will to 
Men.” No nation wants war, but they all want what they want, ir- 
respective of whether it is fair to other nations or not. They all 
want “Peace on Earth,” but are not always ready to do those things 
which make for peace. 

And so it is with men. 

At this season of the year most of us become a little more tender, 
a little more considerate, a little more thoughtful of our fellow men, 
than during the rest of the year. We often hark back in our thoughts 
to our boyhood days. We can see those that are now gone gathered 
around the family hearth; we remember the Christmas tree, our 
belief in Santa Claus, the big dinner, and the many things we had 
to make us happy. Most of us also remember the things that we 
then longed for, and did not have, and most of us promised ourselves 
that when we became men, and had means to do it with, our great- 
est pleasure would be to help someone else at this season—to make 
someone else happy. 

It is easy to make a destitute person or family happy, for this only 
means a few dollars, and dollars are not worth anything except as a 
means of doing good. 

Ever since the Christian era began, “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men” has been on men’s lips at this season of the year. We meet 
our friends and acquaintances and salute them with a “Merry Christ- 
mas,” but unless we have a “Good Will to Men” look in our eyes, and 
a “Peace on Earth” feeling in our hearts, it means little. 

If all of us would strive every day to do to and think of others as 
we would have them do to and think of us, we would soon “put on 
the new man,” and be able to say— 


“Get thee behind the man that I am, 
You man that I used to be.” 


And “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” would indeed be a fact. 
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Sheahan’s Paper Carrier | | 


(PATENTED) 


Takes the Paper Automatically Through Dryers 


Prevents Accidents Saves Broke Paper No Missed Ends 
No Spearing Due to Missed Ends No Shut Downs Due to Spearing 


ALL THESE INCREASE PRODUCTION 
No Slack Paper On Dryers 


Passes the paper at exact speed of dryers 





Applicable to all kinds and makes of paper machines. 
Following is a partial list of users. Please note the number of 


re-orders. 
International Paper Co............... 11 re-orders News Pulp & Paper Co., Camada........ 1 
i PL cncwsheccaeoaneenctoann 1 Fuji Paper Co., Japan................ 1 
Sherman Paper Co od hs eh i Sahel eat ead 1 Sakai Celluloid Co., Japan............ 1 
District of Columbia Paper Co......... 1 Brompton Pulp & Peper Co. Canadas... 1 
Tidewater Paper Mills............... 2 re-orders . 

<p New York & Pennsylvania Co.......... 1 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Canada... 7 re-orders ; 

Crown Willamette Paper Co........... 1 

i Cie ti esbesenkscscioness 1 2 
RI Ml... oun avesccseccesce 1 SE is Cod ees edea cme 2 re-orders 
Laurentide Paper Co., Canada......... 7 re-orders Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co., Canada. 1 % 
ee | Sarre 1 Belgo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., Canada 2 re-orders 
Wheelwright Paper Co............... 1 St. Croix Paper Co., Camada........... 1 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co............ 3 re-orders er ee 1 
Price Brothers, Ltd., Canada.......... 2 re-orders Ontario Paper Co., Canada............ 1 


Send for Our Bulletin, ‘‘Dryer Group No. 11”’ 


The Bagley and Sewall Compan 


be 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
’ U. S. A. 
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The LENIX BELT DRIVE 


on PAPER MAKING MACHINES zs 


WRAPPING belts around 235° of pulley circumferences 

SAVING POWER by avoiding slippage 

SAVING SPACE by shortening pulley centers 

SAVING in initial COSTS OF BELTS by shortening pulley centers 
SAVING in belt WEAR by avoiding slippage and by ‘‘resting’’ the belt 
SAVING in first COST OF MOTORS through using high speeds 
MINIMIZING belt WORRIES 





























L 
DOUBLE LEATHER BELT 
20°WIDE 








CONSTANT LINE 
PAPER MACHINE 
PULLEY 
66"DIA. 20” FACE 
209 R.RM. 








125 H.P MOTOR 
PULLEY 
24°DIA. 21" FACE 

575 R.PM. 


1-5" 











THE LENIX IN 24-HOUR SERVICE 


There are thousands of 
LENIX DRIVES 


operating satisfactorily on vertical, 
horizontal and quarter turn drives 


The Booklet 
‘SAVING SLIPPAGE AND SPACE”’ 
‘**Resting”’ the Belt is convincing. Ask us for it 





F. L. SMIDTH & COMPANY, Engineers 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Chains Used to Drive “Beaters” in a Paper Mill Work 
24 Hours a Day, 6 Days Per Week 


The Morse Chains shown are part of an installation in a large Eastern paper box factory, 
transmitting power from 150 H.P. Motors to the “beaters.” 

The driven sprockets in the illustration are of Shearing Pin construction. When the beater 
clogs the pins shear at a predetermined load and thus protect the beater, drive, bearings and 
motor. New pins are quickly and easily inserted and the drive started again. 

Morse Chains are 99% efficient—silent, durable and economical to maintain. If your belts 
or gears are subjected to unusual conditions of wear and exposure or if you are losing produc- 
tion and increasing costs through belt slip, talk over the conditions with a Morse Engineer. 
Our engineers are power transmission experts and will tell you frankly whether or not 


Morse Chain is the solution. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., _ sienr cHAins In THE WoRLD ITHACA, N. Y. 


Write for Booklet 


Address Nearest Office 


7 ATLANTA, GA., Candler Bldg., Earl F. Gceott, M. E. KANSAS OITY, MO., Finance Bidg...... Morse Engineering Co. cnr} 
os Lay BALTIMORE, BED... ccccccccess 1402 Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 “ord St. S....Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. Y DQ 
li «BOSTON, MASS... 00... Lo... 141 Milk Street MONTREAL, St. Nicholas Bldg. TORONTO, Traders’ Bank Bldg. 0) 

CANADA. ...ccccccccccccses Regis’ NEW YORE CITY... ..cccccccccccccccccccceces 50 Church 8t 
CHARLOTTE, N. C...... 404 Commercial Bank Bidg. PEER EA, PA. nccccccccccccccsccccecscce Fuller Building 
CHICAGO, = hecccccccces Merchants i = he a PITTEBURGH, PA... .cccccccccccscccccccce Westinghouse Bidg. 
CLEVLAND, OHMO..........++++.++ OA PRABOO, GAEs cnc cccccccccccsesecs Monadnock Bldg. <a> 
DETROIT, MICH seeecceces Cor, 8th and “Abbott mate. ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bldg.......+++ Mo eering Co. net 


“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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When Will the Parade Start? 


OR a long time the one big question in the minds of men of this country and the one 
Pies on their lips has been “When will business conditions get back to normal?” No 

one can answer this question, but every sign points to the fact that during the past few 
months great strides have been made in this direction. 


Every writer and speaker of note has mentioned the fact that we had reached the bot- 
tom quite a long time ago, and that for some months we have been going up the hill again, 
back to the green pastures of normal conditions. 

True, the road is rough and the hill steep, but if American brain and brawn work to- 
gether harmoniously we shall soon be out of the mire, the chaos and “old night,” and on the 
good road again. 

Prices have been stabilizing. Commodities have come down in price—in a few, possibly, 
too low—but there is still room for much work along this line. It seems hard for some men 
to realize that the war is over, and this applies to workmen who were anxious to see their 
wages go up to a very high peak, and are now unwilling that they should recede, as well as 
to others who are still trying to grab off war profits. 

The one great remedy fof present ills is for American workmen, American manufactur- 
ers, American bankers, and American lawmakers, to apply themselves diligently, and with 
determination, to give America the best that isin them. This will be necessary for us to com- 
pete with the rest of the world, and if this is done, we can beat any nation on earth at any 
game. 

Many of our best minds believe that if the conference at Washington successfully fin- 
ishes its work, that this will give a tremendous impetus to business conditions in this 
country. 

In this industry, the improvement during the past few months has been great. Many 
mills that were idle or only working short tim2, are now filled with orders and running full 
time. All this along with the fact that paper merchants have not been buying a pound 
that was not needed. Their shelves are practically bare. Most of them have been taking 
inventory during the first part of December, and this will be repeated at the first of the year. 
This should mean the placing of a heavy tonnage with the mills soon after the first of 
January, or before. 

Prices have made one advance in wrapping papers, which was necessitated from the fact 
that considerable was sold at less than cost of production. Another advance may become neces- 
sary soon. 

There has been a wonderful improvement in conditions with the news print mills. Ina 
report sent out by the News Print Service Bureau on November 15, it was shown that with 
the forty-four companies reporting to the Bureau, from this country and Canada, these mills 
produced 156,844 tons and shipped 165,365 tons during October, shipping 8521 tons more than 
was manufactured. Also that the daily average production for these mills for October was 
77.5% of the average daily output during the three months of greatest production during 
1920. 

The report also shows that the production during October was 9% and shipments 16% 
greater than in September; that the production during the first ten months of 1921 was 24% 
less than the first ten months of 1920 for the United States mills, and 18.5% less for the Ca- 
nadian mills. So while the decrease for the first ten months in 1921 was an average of more 
than 20%, the increase in October over September was about 12%. 

When will the parade start? It has already started, and if each and every one of us will 
put our shoulder to the wheel and give a good hard push, and then another, it will not be long 
before we will be on high, dry and level ground again. 

There is no room for idlers, loafers or slackers in America to-day, any more than there 
was during the war. 
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VACUUM PUMP 
ATTACHED TO 
BOTH OUTLETS 


TS Zee —=|— HOW the 
eee, |OLIVER 
“=e | Operates 











Follow the arrows and you will realize the 
simplicity of the Oliver Continuous Filter. 


The material to be filtered flows in at the feed 


OTHER OLIVER PRODUCTS inlet, keeping the tank full. As the drum 
Oliver Vacuum Pumps slowly revolves, vacuum is applied through 
aver Am Vampecasers interior piping to the individual sections, thus 
Oliver Centrifugal Pumps : . , 
Oliver Worm Gear Speed Re- drawing the filtrate through the filtering 
ducers medium and building up a cake on the out- 


— yah Sana side of the submerged arc. 
As this cake emerges frém the tank, it is 
washed and dried under suction until the out- 
ward pressure arc is reached. At this point 
the automatic valve cuts off the vacuum and 
allows the compressed air to blow the cake 
off onto a scraper, thus cleansing the cloth. 
Wire windings protect the filtering medium 
from contact with the scraper. 

Oliver Filters are successfully washing either Soda 
or Sulphate pulp direct from the digesters. Thus the 
Oliver separates the black liquor from the stock at 
the earliest possible moment while still hot and when 
complete separation is most easily made. 

Oliver Filters save money because they eliminate 
waste and reduce operation costs. It pays to install 
Olivers, even though it involves the scrapping of much 
old style equipment. 

Write us about vour filtering problems and let our 
experts demonstrate to you how the Oliver Filter 
will solve them. Our catalogue and complete infor- 
mation on request. 








Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
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The Valves that Safeguard 
‘Life and Property” 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Patent Automatic Double-Cushioned 
Triple-Acting and Non-Return Valves 


Prevent expensive shut-downs—Automatically close in case of boiler or steam line 
ruptures. 

Make back flow of steam impossible. 

Equalize pressure between boilers, automatically—quickly pay for themselves in 
reduced coal bills alone. 

Absolutely protect men inside of “‘dead’’ boilers. 

Valves fitted with “Double Corliss’ dashpots. Absolutely cushion valve—no ham- 
mering or sticking. 

Provide for every contingency by “automatic” testing in service feature—valves closed 
from floor to remote points. 

Heaviest and most correct mechanically constructed and operated automatic valve made. 


Also made in plain non- 
return style for protecting the 
boilers only. Angle,’ globe 
and elbow pattern. 








4,100 Ordered by Iron and Steel Companies 
‘‘No shut-down when a tube bursts” 


Makes Your Engines and Tur- 
Golden-Anderson bines Safe from Racing with 


Patent Automatic Cush- Golden-Anderson Pat. 


ioned Controlling Float Cushioned Combined Throttle and 
Valves Automatic Engine Stop Valves 












Bizes 


. ' ° 1. Pressing an electric button or opening a 
Especially Adapted for Main- small hand valve from any distant point 


taining Uniform Water Level will instantly trip the valve. 


in Feed Water Heaters, Can be easily connected to close auto- 
matically the instant engine over-speeds 











Tanks, Reservoirs, Vats, etc. oy means of mechanical or electrical grip 
n : : attachment. Disaster is therefore averted 
No Water Waste—Economic from this cause. 


Cushioned by a double Corliss Dash Pot 
that makes banging, chattering and stick- 
ing impossible. 

. Contain no tight-fitting parts. Supremely 
simple in design throughout. 
Double extra strong in construction and 
virtually indestructible. 


—Durable—Reliable—Air and 
Water Cushioned—Virtually 
Indestructible. 








os 


Sizes to 24” 


Feed Water Heater 























977)'\= Golden - Anderson Pat. Golden-Anderson 
AH Automatic Cushioned Automatic Cushioned Steam 
JINQNUUOO EEDA HTLLL - ; ns 

it AOU Controlling Altitude Pressure Reducing Valves 
INALAUAN LUAU EA ETUULY Valves XX Extra Heavy “For High 
PULL LULL or Low Pressure Service.” 

y They stop all water waste Embody the elements of simplicity, strength 
down the overflows of reser- and reliability. Positive in action and always 
voirs, standpipes, tanks, etc., ready for service. Set valve to deliver high 
by automatically maintain- steam or other pressure at any reduced pres- 
ing the water level constant sure and its action thereafter is entirely auto- 
at the desired level. They matic. Nothing to break, stick or require 
operate without floats or attention. Perfectly cushioned when opening 
fixtures. and closing and operates without noise. Will 

stand the wear and tear of years without 
Three ways of closing: repairs. 
U 1. By water. The very simple, correct, mechanical construc- 
2. By electricity, from tion and operation insure a constant terminal 
distant points. pressure regardless of any fluctuation in the 
3. By hand. initial pressure. 
Sizes to 24” Valves furnished cast iron, semi-steel or cast 





steel for all pressures. 


Callin Siem Valve Specialty Co. 
1293 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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" Variation in Speeds from 6 to 1” 


HE steamturbine has been The advent of the new Terry unit, 
recognized as an ideal with its variable speed governor, 
drive for paper machines now makes the turbine applicable 
whichturn out only onegradeand to paper machines producing 
weight of paper because of its uni- various grades and weights of 
form and constant rotary speed stock. A constant speed of 300 
(with variations of less than1%), R. P. M. or 1800 R. P. M., or any 
its dependability with attendant intervening speed, may be held 
freedom from upkeep cost and re- _ with but slight variation. 

pairs and, most important of all, | 
because of its clean exhaust. The Write for Bulletin 25-I on the 











drying rolls are, therefore, kept Terry turbine and gears and spe- 

free from oil and operating at cial references on the variable 

their utmost efficiency. speed drive. 
MUM (MMM [YY LLL 
UMMM, — < - en UMMM Mi//i/s/M/|/| 
















Offices in Principal Cities 
in U.S.A. also in Important 
Industrial Foreign Countries 





\ S y The Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
a / 
} 


Terry 5q. Hartford .Conn.USA. 
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Business Sense 


By IKE KENNEDY 


Success 


HEN the lives of all great characters in his- 

\\V tory are analyzed, it will be found that the 

outstanding virtues that have made their 
dreams a realization, are modesty, vision, faith, ‘an 
insatiable desire for knowledge, and a capacity for 
great labor inspired by lofty ideas. 

The great Lincoln, that shining mark of inspira- 
tion for all American manhood, dreamed his simple 
dreams of boyhood, even as you and I. Dreamed his 
dreams of manhood from the songs of forest and 
stream, from the plowed furrow, and from the sim- 
ple teachings of a sainted mother. He was, all in all, 
the perfect type of humbleness exalted through the 
trials of adversity; with self-denial, knowledge and 
modesty as his guiding stars. 

There is not a man in your acquaintance who has 
not at his command greater opportunities for rising 
to any coveted goal than had this poor rail splitter. 
It would be impossible for you to walk ten blocks 
in any American city without having thrust upon 
you a thousand means of knowledge and opportunity 
that were denied your fathers. “The fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not in our stars, but in ourselves that we 
are underlings.” 

If every man would treat his mind with half the 
consideration he would give the motive power of his 
automobile, there would be no limit to his power. 

If he could only have a little brain garage where 
he could get down under the machine and remove the 
carbon of indifference and imaginary impediments; 
if he could only touch up the spark plugs of his im- 
agination—oh, what a difference! If he could only 
use one hour a day in his general overhauling, imag- 
ine the speed he could generate! Can you imagine 
any hill he wouldn’t take “‘on high”? 

We are created in the image of God, endowed with 
all the energy of a buzz-saw in motion, if we will only 
steam up the old engine of ambition and enthusiasm. 
We are veritable waves of force and power, capable 
of wiping out any bulkhead of opposition. 

We will not attempt to analyze the success of the 
various big men who have come and gone. But one 
question need be answered and we will have their 
analysis. Did they get understanding? If they got 


it, then it is not necessary to ask if they applied it, 
for they could not hold it back if they would, and 
would not if they could, because it is the most pleas- 
urable and profitable thing in the world to use. It is 
irrésistible—it will not be submerged. It is the lever 
that lays waste the mountain and pries the lid from 
every strong box. 


Follow that occupation which most appeals to your 
imagination. Each of us has implanted in him some 
special gift. Successful men will admit to you that 
they attribute their success to doing things that most 
appealed to them. Yet you will scarcely ever find a 
successful man who can analyze his own success. No 
history has ever given us the details or formula of 
success; but it is a good wager that knowledge, and 
love for knowledge, and the fun of cashing it in, has 
brought bigger returns than hard, aimless plodding. 
If your talent is salesmanship, develop the talent, and 
sell yourself first. 

The boy who tramps miles to the nearest mill pond 
and sits all day in the blazing sun and returns at 
night triumphant with a slender string of “goggle 
eyes,” has worked, but it has never been labeled as 
such. His sole object has been gained. He got what 
he went after, and is as much a success as any builder 
of great fortunes. 

The things we think are but the things we do. If 
we think big thoughts, we have paved the way for 
big deeds. If we attempt big things and fail, that 
part of our effort which has been performed has not 
been lost; it remains as a guiding star for others to 
follow in the blazed trail of our undeveloped oppor- 
tunity. 

The man who takes up the unfinished task of the 
pioneer, tries and puts his heart in it and follows it 
through, has only added the element of success which 
it originally lacked. 

Misfortune has made fortunes. Hardships have 
created ease. Warfare has given us peace. Disaster 
has brought us greatest reforms. Competition which 
has always arisen like a grim spectre at the beginning 
of any enterprise, has usually proven itself to be its 
greatest benefactor. Opposition is but the test of 
man’s indurance. Failure can never be writen until 
we ourselves have written it. The measure of all suc- 
cess is well directed effort, and all well directed effort 
means careful, consistent thinking. Thinking means 
planning, and building must follow planning, else 
your dream wil! never be shaped into a reality. 

Then what is your dream? What would you at- 
tain? What price will you pay? What lessons will 
you learn from the past? What is your goal? 

There is but one lamp to light you on your dark- 
ened way—the lamp of KNOWLEDGE—the only 
thing yuu cannot borrow from a kindly neighbor. 


Success is but a Dream come true, 
A firm resolve to see it through, 
A goal affixed, a shining light, 

A will to do with all our might. 
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White Truck owned by the Mississippi Valley Paper Company, of St. Louis 


Meet Every Requirement of the 
Paper Industry 


HE Mississippi Valley Paper Com- 

pany, of St. Louis, has found 
from experience that White Trucks 
provide a transportation service that 
is highly dependable. The company’s 
White has given uninterrupted ser- 
vice for two years, hauling capacity 
loads of paper. 


“Our White meets all of our re- 
quirements at a remarkably small 
expense,” says Mr. I. McCarty, Super- 
intendent. ‘It is giving such excel- 


lent service that we look forward to 
the purchase of another White when 
we increase our delivery equipment.” 


Many leading paper companies in 
every part of the country have stand- 
ardized on White Trucks. They 
know from experience that White 
Trucks give economical and depend- 
able service, day in and day out, over 
a long period of years—that their 
earning power, even after traveling 
100,000 to 300,000 miles, is unimpaired. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


White Trucks | 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 














FLAT SCREENS 
Made in All Sizes from 6 to 18 Plates Inclusive 


Grinders 


Three and Four Pockets 


Equipped with all Latest Devices 
including our Patented Pulp Scraper be- 
tween the pockets. 


Inquiries Solicited 


Chippers 


Made in 48”, 84” and 90” sizes, right or 
left hand; three or four knives. 

The 48” chipper is intended for small 
wood or slabs. 

Our patented improvements make the 
production of clean, evenly cut chips, free 
from slivers, possible. 


Description on request 

















4 











We also manufacture Cylinder Molds, Wet Machines, Barkers, Pumps, lron, Brass, Bronze 








and Lead Castings 


Union Iron Works, Bangor, Maine 
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IMPROVED PAPER 
MACHINERY CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. | 











“bh IMPCO’ > CENTRIFUGAL SCREEN 
Over 500 in daily use 
bb [IMPCO’ 7 KNOTTER [for first screening] ' 
a Over 400 in use on all kinds of stock 

= IMPC QO > TAILING SCREENER : 
50 sold this year 

‘wae eee" 
New--- Just introduced 


Together Make our Closed System 
for GROUND WOOD Pulp 





We develop our own machinery, know how to build it and make 
it give real results in your mill----Correspondence a pleasure 





CANADIAN FACTORY 


SHERBROOKE MACHINERY COMPANY, LIMITED 
SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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CONTEST WINNERS 
NOT YET CHOSEN 


|E REGRET that we are not yet able to announce 
the names of the winners in the Contest con- 
ducted by The Paper Industry during the year 
ending September 30, 1921. We had hoped 
that this could have been done by no later than 
the date of publication of this December issue, 
as we understand fully the desirability on the 
part of the winners to have their rewards 















Mey Me 

















4 poe granted to them at this time when everyone 
dy ig likes to be beneficent, and generally is so to the extent of their purse. 
FA However, the selection of the articles which contained the most con- 
ent structive ideas and considered the most valuable to the industry is no 
FE easy task, out of a total of forty-one accepted papers treating of nearly 
eS aS as many diverse subjects. 


The four judges chosen by The Paper Industry to serve in this work 
are men for whom the industry has great respect, not only for their 
ability as successful and progressive papermakers but also for their 
integrity, which immediately puts the stamp of fairness on their selec- 
tion of the winners. 

These men are busy builders in the paper industry and have very little 
time at their disposal. They have agreed to act as judges in this Con- 
test out of pure love for the work and the good of the industry. They 
have spent but a few weeks in reading over the papers and trying to 
decide on the winners, and the time has not been sufficient to allow 
them to arrive at a full conclusion. 

We feel that it is not improper at this time to announce their names, 
and we therefore take pleasure in doing so. 


D. C. EVEREST, secretary and general manager, Marathon Paper Mills 
Company, Rothschild, Wisconsin. 


EES 


< > Lp 


« 


a 
©) 


a GEORGE CARRUTHERS, president and general manager, Interlake Tissue 
oe Mills Company, Ltd., Merritton, Ontario, Canada. 

we DR. OTTO KRESS, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wis- 
Ge consin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


G. S. WITHAM, JR., general superintendent, Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration, Hudson Falls, New York. 


We sincerely hope that a complete announcement of the Contest 
winners can be published in our January number. 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Mills at Executive Offices 
RUMFORD 200 Fifth Avenue 
MAINE NEW YORK 





Manufacturers of 


High Grade Machine Finish and 
Super - Calendered Book Papers 


CAPACITY OF MILL, 300 TONS OF PAPER PER DAY 




















Pashwaak Pulpx Paper Co. | Maine Coated Paper Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Manufacturers of 


Polar, Hi-Tone and North 
<P> Star Coated Book Papers 
Canadian Bleached Sulphite ALSO 
Coated One or Two Sides Lithograph and Cover 





Mills: St. John, N. B., Canada 
Mills: Rumford, Maine 








GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK New York Sales Office: 200 FIFTH AVE. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


BOND, LEDGER, WRITING, ENVELOPE, 
STRONG BOOK, COATING PAPERS 


BLEACHED SULPHITE SPECIALTIES 























Please address all inquiries concerning our product to our 


General Selling Office 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


60 Tons 
DAILY CAPACITY 





Mills at 
MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 
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SOAWCANG 


YO) Ip 


PUTO 





PUBUTOROTOE 











Service that means 100% Satisfaction 


Among our well-known brands are: 





‘“‘Bear’”’ 
“Forshaga 


“«.1”/EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 


‘STRONG KRAFT and 
'\BLEACHABLE SULPHATE 





“Hurum” 


“Bamble”’ 








The BORREGAARD COMPANY, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 



















{BLEACHED SULPHITE 
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To Save Time 





SCORING IN CALENDER ROLLS 
CAUSED BY DOCTORS OR PLUGGING 


SPEEDILY REMOVED 
| BY A 


If your calender rolls are scored 
by the doctors or by plugging it 
takes some time to remove these 
scores on a finishing grinder. 

We therefore recommend to 
you as an economic measure the 
purchase of a Farrel Roughing 
Grinder. 

This grinder is the same ma- 
chine as the Farrel finishing 
grinder, which you may have now 
in your Plant. But it is built much 
heavier throughout with larger 
motors and emery wheels—and it 
is not built for crowning, which 
should be done on the finishing 
machine. 

Speed and accuracy are what 
we have aimed at in making a 


FARREL ROUGHING GRINDER 


roughing grinder for our own use 
and we have succeeded in combin- 
ing these two necessary factors. 

Because the Farrel roughing 
grinder is built on the same prin- 
ciple as the finishing machine, 
with two emery wheels on a 
swing-rest and fitted to grind rolls 
on the bearings instead of on cen- 
ters, the rougher turns out ac- 
curate work, while at the same 
time it is removing stock six or 
seven times faster than the fin- 
isher. 

If your Plant is large enough 
to warrant keeping two grinders 
at work on your rolls, you will be 
saving money by having one of 
them a Farrel Roughing Grinder. 





FARRELL 


Established 1848 


Foundry & Machine Company 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Branch Plant: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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General view of machine room showing 
one of the largest board machines installed 
in a modern mill. The Sturtevant Vapor 
Absorption System is clearly seen, while 
the pipe for the roof can just be distin- 
guished in the upper right-hand corner of 
the photograph. 








Drying on board machines is one problem 
solved by Sturtevant engineers. The follow- 
ing products have also been successfully 
dried—wall-board, beaver-board, leather- 
board, gypsum-board, pulp-board, wood 
chips, sawdust, wood flour, coated paper, 
wall paper, gummed paper, sand paper. 


Submit your problems to us or the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation of New York 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Engineering Offices Located in 


HYDE PARK 

ATLANTA DALLAS 
BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO HARTFORD 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER GALT and 

ST. LOUIS TORONTO, ONT. 
SALT LAKE CITY MONTREAL 
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Your piping is no less important than your Prime Mover and should be 
when you contemplate building your 


given the same thought and attention 
Power Plant. 

Your piping in connection with Water-softening and Filtering Units— 
Evaporators, Conveyors and other machinery for Paper Mills are just as 
important. Each are essential for the efficient and economical operation of the 
plant. 

Specify “Pittsburgh Piping” and you mention the best there is in Power 


Piping construction. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cleveland, Chicage, Indianapolis, San Francisco. Birmingham 
Amer. Trust Bidg. Peoples Gas Bidg. Trac. Term. Bidg. Monadnock Bldg. aun, Toul Bidg. 


U K IPING, THINK OF PITTSBURGH PIPI 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
“Vigilant” Safety 
ater Column 


A safety appliance necessary for protec- 
tion against the dangers incident to high 
and low water levels in steam boilers. 

THE “VIGILANT” SAFETY WATER 
COLUMN will automatically sound an 
alarm and notify the attendant whenever 
the water level approaches either danger 
limit. It thereby safeguards life and pro- 
tects the boiler from serious disaster which 
may be caused by the low level allowing 
the fire to play on the crown sheets and 
tubes when unprotected, or extreme high 
level which causes priming of the boiler 
and consequent damage to the power unit 
and the connecting pipes and valves. 

The action of the ““VIGILANT” operating 
mechanism is simple but positive. The 
single float actuates the double acting valve 
through the medium of stops set for high 
and low level limits. When the water ap- 
proaches either danger limit the valve is 
opened, permitting steam to pass and blow 
the signal whistle. 

A sediment chamber is provided at the 
bottom to trap scale or dirt which may enter 
the Column; Gauge Cock connections are 
tapped on both sides to permit right or 
left hand assembly; the top is removable 
for inspection of working parts, and all 
parts are renewable. 

The “VIGILANT” Safety Water Column is 
recommended for working steam pressures 
up to 250 pounds; is made in a variety of 
sizes to suit all makes of boilers, and from 
the extensive line of _LUNKENHEIMER 
Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks available 
a combination can be selected to suit every 
individual installation. 

Specify LUNKENHEIMER “VIGILANT”’ 
Safety Water Columns and insist on 
getting what you specify. 


THe LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


——= “QUALITY "=— 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
NEW YORK GINCINNATI, U.S. A. BOSTON 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 

















CURRENT EDITIOn, 
OF CATALOG BEARS 
Nese f 
COPIES PROCURABLE FROM 20-16-67 
LUNKENHEIMER 
OISTRIBYTORS 
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CRaded 


Yours for Bigger 
and Better Business— 
GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
PURE WHITE WAXED PAPER 


BOND ---WHITE AND SIX COLORS 
MANIFOLD --- SUBSTANCE 8 AND 1 


sthograph. 

















MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





COLOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 
HAVE MADE FOR IT 
AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
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MarathonPaperMhills6. 


Rothschild—Wisconsin 


One 100-inch Cylinder Machine, produc- 
ing Solid Manilas, Single Lined and 
Double Lined Boards for Carton and 
Paper Can purposes. 


@ One 120-inch Fourdrinier Machine, pro- 
ducing Sulphite Bond, and Bleached 
Papers for special conversions purposes. 


@ Two 120-inch Yankee Machines, produc- 
ing Machine Glazed Papers in Plain and 
Special Stock Designs, as well as Special 
Watermarks. 


Daily Production, 200,000 lbs. 


SALES OFFICE 
CONWAY BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 
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: Rogers and Special Wet Machines 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE PRESS 
FOR CONVERTING CHEMICAL PULP INTO 
SHEETS 48% DRY 

25-30 TONS air-dry pulp per 24 hours. Built in 72” 
width only, with patented pulp weakening and sep- 
arating device or our new automatic knife cut-off 
attachment. 

FREIGHT CHARGES are greatly reduced. Sav- 
ings on this item alone often pay for the machine in 
one year. 

110 Machines Now in Use. 28 Sold the Past Year = 
TT aw ANNALER 


The Wood’s Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers 
and Water Filters 


ADVANTAGES: 


Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 
Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 

Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


TWENTY-NINE SOLD DURING THE PAST 
YEAR 


= | HUH UNUUINE 2) Mit JWMULUL LTV LUTEAL 


“Wells ‘Undulaling Knot and 


Sliver Screen 


Will bear closest investigation from every angle. 
It separates knots ‘and slivers from all kinds of pulp 
efficiently, continuously, automatically with neg- 
ligible cost for operation and upkeep. Simple but 
rigid construction. Only best materials used. Op- 
eration in plain view. 

60 TONS DAILY CAPACITY, STANDARD 

SIZE. WRITE FOR BLUEPRINT AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
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canieindle Decker 
Single or Double Cylinder Type 





> Built in the following sizes: 

Cylinder mould diameter, 36” or 40”. 

Face of cylinder mould, 72”, 84” or 96”. 

Cylinder mould of best reinforced construction and 
properly supported with our latest design out- 
side bearings. 

Vat furnished either all wood or with cast-iron ends. 

For Stability and Efficiency our Improved Deckers 

are Unexcelled 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Paper Mill Propellor Stuff Pump 


This is a vertical rotary type of pump and does not contain any valves or contracted pas- 
sages, or chambers for the stock to lodge in and is absolutely reliable and dependable 
in every way and superior to any type of stock pump heretofore used by the paper trade. 


The accompanying cut shows the general arrange- 
ment of this pump and its connections and operation, 
but different combinations and arrangements can be mam 
made so as to apply its use to any plant, regardless of . 
the location of the stuff chests, jordans or beating 
engines. 





PULP TROUGH 


B 


es eS 


The capacity of this pump can be regulated by the rope or sticks in same can be handled with safety. 
gate valve in the suction line; this makes it a very For examination or in cleaning the pump the hand 
flexible and easily handled pump. The action hole plates “A” & “B” can be removed and a 
of the propellors keeps the stock broken up and_ stream of water turned in opening “A” and the 
agitated while on its passage through the pump, pump washed out thoroughly in a few moments 
so that heavy stock or stock with pieces of metal, and placed in service again. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GREGG PUMP COMPANY 


127 and 129 Southwest Blvd. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Service and Satisfaction 


built into every wire that has left the shop 
of the Appleton Wire Works has been our 
aim during the twenty-five years we have 
been in business. 


The fact that we have had to double and 
treble our plant and output in recent years, 
proves that we have attained these aims, at 
least to some degree. Every thought for 
the future, however, is based on the same 
proposition. These are some of the rea- 
sons why 


“Appleton Wires Are 
Good Wires” 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 
APPLETON, WIS. 


1896 1921 
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The New Langston 
Slitter and Winder 






Type “BA” 
Built 62” to 92” wide 


——_ 
— 
= 
a- 


Type “DA” 
Built for high speed and any widths 


She ESE machines replace the old design of B, C 

and D types of Langston machine which were 
redesigned to include the experience of the past few 
years and to include such improvements as ball and 
roller bearings, wherever possible, and to produce 
in each size a heavier and more rigid machine. In 
principle there has been no change, but all the de- 
tails have been refined, and every possible con- 
venience added to assist the operators in handling 
the machines. 





Type “CA” | 
Built any width up to 122” 


Get Our New Circulars for Your Files 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., London, England 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Absorbs the Moisture in Paper Mills 
Results Guaranteed! 


Install a Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater in your 
paper mill, and you will positively 





eliminate steam and vapor entirely— 





prevent drippage— 

establish a comfortable working temperature the year 
’round— 

provide healthful working conditions, and— 


retard the rotting of woodwork, and the deterioration 
of your machinery and equipment. 





The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater is simplicity itself. With- 
out the use of ducts or pipes for air distribution, the heater pro- 
vides an ample volume of heated air, and imparts to it the move- 
ment necessary to eliminate moisture, drippage and vapor. 


Used by Leading Paper Mills 


The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heating Ssytem has been in 
successful use for many years by some of the foremost mills in 
the United States, among them being: 





Pioneers in the Field 
of Ductless Industrial Heating 


Certainteed Products Corp., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Mt. Vernon Strawboard Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Bulis Mfg. Co., Vincennes, Ind. 





American Paper Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


United Paperboard Co. 
Main Offices, New York City. 
Installations in 10 branch mills. 


Fairfield Paper Co., Baltimore, Ohio. 
Castanea Paper Co., Lockhaven, Pa. 
Dresden Paper Co., Dresden, Ohio. 
Auglaize Box Co., St. Marys, Ohio. 


New York and Pennsylvania Co., Johnsonburg, Pa. 


Adams Paper Co., Wells River, Va. 
J. Strange Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 


The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater is the pioneer 
ductless heating system, and because of this has many ex- 
clusive features that enable it to accomplish such wonderful 
results. 

The heater is a single unit—costs 15% to 50% less to install 
than any other type of heating system—is portable—op- 
erates at extremely low cost, using exhaust or live steam. 
The performance of the Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heat- 
er is guaranteed to be satisfactory in every respect—if one 
ever fails to accomplish the results claimed for it, it becomes 
returnable to the factory at our expense, and the full pur- 
chase price will be refunded. 


Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1444 South Vandeventer Ave. 


Boston, 465 Little Bldg. Cleveland, 632 Marshall Bldg. Minneapolis, 822 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Bidg Detroit, 324 Scherer Bldg. 


Buffalo, 722 Morgan 


St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 1722 Flatiron Bldg. 


Chicago, 1524 Fisher Bldg. Indianapolis, 346 Occidental Bldg. Philadelphia, 723 Otis Bldg. 


| Building used for... .........-seeceseeeeees 
| can 
— ; | We cannot @S¢ steam. 











Skinner Bros. Mig. Co., Inc. 1 
1444 §. Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send complete details on Skinner 

Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters to 
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CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR PAPER MILLS 


VERY industry has its problems and some of the worst 

of the paper mill superintendent’s troubles have al- 
ways been caused by the corrosion and failure of the bleach 
pipe. However, since cast iron pipe has been used for this 
work remarkable improvement has been noted. As one 
prominent engineer has stated, “Cast Iron Pipe requires 
cleaning only one-third as often as the old style line and 
when cleaned shows no appreciable damage from 


corrosion.” 
We manufacture all types and sizes of cast iron pipe. 


CAST IRON CYLINDERS for PAPER DRYING MACHINERY 
HEAVY CASTINGS to ENGINEER’S DESIGNS 


For quotations or estimates address nearest Sales Office. 
For literature or special information address Burlington, N. J. 


United States f° Pipe -.23. Co. 
General Office: Burlington, New Jersey 


SALES OFFICES 
Birmingham, Ala.—American Trust Building 


Philadelphia—1421 Chestnut St. 
i Building 


Pittsburgh—Henry W. Oliver Building San Fr 
New York—71 Broadway Buffalo—957 East Ferry St. 
Chicago—122 South Michigan Boulevard Cleveland—1150 East 26th St. 

St. Louis—Security Building Minneapolis—Plymouth Building 
Dallas, Tex.—Scollard Building Cincinnati—Dixie Terminal Building 
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Clarifying  Permutit 

Filters Softeners 
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Storage 


No Scale, Sludge or Mud 


in 5000 B.H.P. Plant 


HE power plant of a large manuiacturer in 

New Jersey consists of 22 boilers developing 

a total of 5,000 H. P. 
cludes both tube and water tube horizontal 
boilers that operate 24 hours per day under 125 Ibs. 
steam pressure and normal rating. 


normal rating. It in- 


fire 


The water supply for boiler feed purposes is 
derived from a pond. It contains an average of 
10 grains of hardness per gallon, and considerable 


suspended matter. 


For many years this plant was pit to great ex- 
pense by the continuous formation of scale, sludge 
boilers. 


mud in the In sp‘te of blowing off 


five times daily, scale deposited from % 


and 
” to 2” 
deep on tubes and heads, necessitating each boiler 
being cleaned and turbined every four weeks. The 
costs for repairs and labor were very high. 

In 1919, after a very searching examination of 
every water softening system on the market, they 
installed Permutit Zeolite Water Softening Ap- 





This booklet contains valuable in- 
formation that every steam boiler op- 
erator should have. It has enabled 
many plants to save thousands of dol- 
lars. Sent free, postpaid, upon requess 


paratus, that delivers 201,600 gallons of zero soft 
water in 24 hours. 


All boilers and auxiliary apparatus are now ab- 
solutely clean and free from scale. A saving of 
25% of boiler plant labor has been effected, the 
cost of repair parts and replacements has been con- 
siderably reduced, and much fuel has been saved. 
A recent report from the General Superintendent 
stated: “We have had no difficulty due to the 
necessity of shutting down boilers on account of 
scale troubles. The boilers, which were clean at 
the time your plant was put into operation, have 
remained clean during this period, which is some- 
thing in excess of a year and a half.” 


Permutit Equipment can solve your problems as 
it has All analyses 
and investigations are free of charge. Let us send 
you our booklet, “Reducing Fuel and Boiler Plant 
Operating Costs.” 


The pt Company 


solved thousands of others. 


44AO Fourth Ave. New York 





Zeolite Water Softener Patent 
Sustained 

The Federal Court at Buffalo (Hazel 
J.) on June 15, 1921, handed down a 
decision sustaining our broad patent 
covering Zeolite Water Softeners. Ac- 
cording to this decision all ZeoliteW ater 
Softeners onthe — apeneaite us 

re an infringement of this patent. 

“"No need to borrow trouble—buy 
Permutit—it is the best anyway. 
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Some Economical Aspects of Combined 


Sulphate and Sulphite Operation 


By WALTER CLIFFORD, CH. E.; ASSOC. M., A. M. S. E. 


General Superintendent, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va. 


the inflated prices of paper and pulp products of 

the last two or three years are gone, perhaps 
never to return during the lives of the men who are 
responsible for “carrying on” in the paper and pulp 
industry, and it is a generally recognized fact that 
we are in for a period of severe competition where it 
is a case of the survival of the fittest, and that the 
profits of today, and for some time in the future, will 
be derived from what can be clipped off from the cost 
of manufacture. In other words, the mills that are 
in a position to cut cost of production to a minimum 
are the ones who are going to make what little profit 
is to be made. This being the case, it would be well 
to consider how cost of production can be diminished, 
and what steps should be taken to diminish it. The 
mills in which a sulphate and sulphite operation are 
carried on at the same time are in a specially favor- 
able position from this point of view, because there 
are certain economies which can be attained in their 
combined operations which are well worth con- 
sidering. 

Economies in Lumbering Operations 

By combining two operations in the way to be out- 
lined great economies can be effected in the lumber- 
ing operations. In several parts of Canada wood 
suitable for the manufacture of sulphite, spruce and 
hemlock, grows with a large percentage of jack pine, 
poplar, and other woods. In a combined sulphate 
and sulphite operation, these woods can all be cut at 
the same time, and sent to the mill together, to be 
there sorted; the hemlock and spruce going to the 
sulphite mill, the jack pine to the sulphate mill for 
long fibred pulp, and poplar and other short fibred 
woods for short fibred pulp, or as a substitute for soda 
pulp. In this way great economies can be effected, 
because when a tract of land is being cut over, all 
the wood of suitable size for pulp can be cut at the 
one time, thus eliminating the expense of two opera- 
tions. Also, the cull wood from the sulphite process 
and other wood unsuitable for making first class sul- 
phite, such as slabs and edgings, can all be success- 
fully pulped by the sulphate process, thus eliminat- 
ing another source of waste. 
Economy in Use of Chemicals 
Perhaps even a greater economy can be effected 

than that in the wood operations, in the use of chem- 
icals. A number of experiments have been conducted 


i THINK every sound thinking man realizes that 


and all authorities agree that pulp cooked by the sul- 
phite process, using soda as a base instead of lime 
will bleach far more easily and is of better quality 
than where lime is used as a base. The economy 
effected in bleaching is very great indeed, as spruce 
cooked by the sulphite process using lime as a base 
usually requires about 14% to 16% of bleach; when 
cooked by the sulphite process and soda is used as a 
base, the amount of bleach required is around 8%. 
These savings also apply in the case of hemlock and 
balsam, hemlock requiring normally around 17% to 
18% on the sulphite process and when cooked with 
soda as a base around 10%. So it will be seen that 
the saving in bleach alone is considerable. In addi- 
tion to these savings, the operation is much sim- 
plified, as delays due to “liming” of pipes and all the 
other troubles caused by lime, with which every sul- 
phite superintendent is familiar, are absolutely elim- 
maximum production. The objection to using soda 
as a base has been that its cost was so much greater 
than that of lime, that this additional cost outbal- 
anced any possible economies; so the attention of the 
writer was directed towards overcoming these diffi- 
culties. The advantage of using soda as a base is 
that wood of much greater rosin content can be 
cooked with the resulting liquor, and pitch and rosin 
troubles eliminated. With all these advantages to 
be gained by changing from lime to soda as a base, 
the natural thing to do, therefore, is to find some way 
of reclaiming the soda, so that the extra cost over the 
process when lime is used would be eliminated, and 
this is where the advantage of having a sulphate 
mill in connection with sulphite operation is a great 
benefit. 

As is well known, in the sulphate process, after the 
pulp is cooked, it is blown either into diffusers or 
wash tanks, the black liquor washed off from it, 
then run through steam evaporators, from there to 
disc evaporators, from there through rotary incin- 
erators where it is converted into ash, and from 
there to smelters where it is smelted—the resulting 
liquor causticized, the whole process goes over again. 

In the sulphite process, as ordinarily used, that is 
with lime as a base, the resulting liquor obtained by 
washing the pulp does not vary a great deal from the 
resulting liquor obtained from sulphate pulp in the 
sulphate process. In the sulphate process the lignin 
or woody matter is used to furnish fuel value to melt 
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the soda in the reclaiming process; in the sulphite 
process, the same lignin is capable of furnishing the 
same fuel value, but the difficulty is that lime 
will not fuse and burn like soda. When the experi- 
ments had reached this stage, the idea occurred 
of using soda as a base in the sulphite process, 
giving all the advantages outlined above, then recov- 
ering the soda, and using it either to form fresh sul- 
phate liquor or to combine with more sulphur dioxide 
to form fresh sulphite liquor. In other words, it is 
possible when using soda as a base instead of lime 
to recover the soda and make up any losses by means 
of salt cake as in sulphate process or soda ash as in 
soda process and using liquor so produced over again. 
In this way a complete sulphate mill is not absolutely 
necessary, the only parts needed being the recovery 
units, and as the amount of soda used is very small 
per ton of pulp one ordinary recovery unit can handle 
a good deal more tonnage than by the regular sul- 
phate process: After the pulp is washed, care 
being taken to keep the liquor as heavy as possible, 
it is tested and if neutral or alkaline it is all ready for 
use; if slightly acid it is neutralized with a little 
soda and is then ready to be handled either in the 
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sulphate mill or in the recovery unit of the sulphite 
mill. The liquor is evaporated in a steam evaporator 
brought to still higher density in disc evaporators, 
then burnt in an incinerator exactly the same as in 
the sulphate process. The resulting ash burns readily 
just the same as in the sulphate process. In this 
way about 75% of the soda used as a base can be 
recovered. That leaves only 25% to be paid for 
against the lime. The saving in bleach alone more 
than offsets the 25% loss, whether resulting soda 
solution obtained from smelt is used in the sulphate 
mill or re-used in the sulphite mill, if mill is not 
connected with a sulphate mill, from a commercial 
standpoint it will pay to recover. Another tremendous 
advantage of putting in a recovery unit on the sul- 
phite process is that it is getting more difficult every 
year to dispose of the sulphite waste liquor, as in a 
good many districts the restrictions are becoming 
more stringent every year. A certain amount of it 
is used as a core making material or binder for roads, 
but in most mills the general practice is to run it to 
the river as long as possible. But in the future some 
other means of disposal will have to be found, and 
the most logical one appears to be the one outlined. 


Advantage of Using Superheated Steam 
for Sulphite Cooking 


By EDWARD SIMONSON 


has become very general and the benefits, espe- 
cially to the sulphite cooking, are many. 


Opinions regarding the benefit of using superheated 
steam for sulphite pulp cooking may differ, but let 


I: the past few years the use of superheated steam purposes as well as for drying of the pulp and paper. 


It is not my intention to discuss the benefit of 
superheated steam for engines and turbines, but to 
show the advantage in the use of superheated, and 
the disadvantage of the dry saturated and wet steam 
for sulphite cooking, or, in other words, the different 
effects on sulphite cooking from using different qual- 
ities of steam. In order to give a fair judgment to 
the statements in this article regarding the different 
effects on sulphite cooking from using different qual- 
ities of steam, we will remember that dry saturated 
steam causes condensation from the boilers tothe 
place where it is to be used, and wet steam, of, course, 
causes still more condensation, but not so with super- 
heated steam, which remains in a dry condition until 
all superheat is lost. o 

The heat lost by the steam passing through the 
piping from the superheater does not cause condensa- 
tion and, if nothing else could be said to the advantage 
of using superheated steam, this is a good point in 
its favor, as the writer is fully convinced that every 
pulp and paper maker agrees on the great benefit to 
be had in the use of superheated steam for cooking 


us remember that there is nothing so valuable to a 
subject as the bringing forth of different opinions, 
for it has been through. different opinions, expressed 
in word and carried into action, that our great pulp 
and paper industry has been developed to one of the 
largest industries in the world. In order to get this 
industry,.as well as all others, to perfection, it is still 
open for opinions and discussion. 

In cooking sulphite pulp we know that in order to 
obtain good results, both where yield and quality are 
concerned, the acid used for cooking must penetrate 
every fiber in the wood, and as our wood as a rule is 
mixed (wet and dry), it is clear to us that the acid 
penetrates the dry chips first, and consequently they 
receive the best and first strength, and the wet chips 
in the digester will have to depend on the weaker acid, 
which is contrary to the cooking process. 

In acid tests taken from the bottom, the center 
and the top of the digester after four hours cooking 
(of a ten hour cook) with saturated steam, the dif- 
ference of strength from the three different: places 
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in the digester gave a very interesting and surpris- 
ing result. 

There may be danger for the quality of pulp in the 
use of superheated steam for cooking purposes. Let 
me word this expression more to the point by saying 
that it requires more skill and closer attention by the 
cook when using superheated steam. 

The first thing I observed when using superheated 
steam was black hard chips mixed with good pulp. 
This happened about thirty years ago, so I expect 
a very moderate criticism from the reader when I 
tell that we hunted for a long while before discovering 
the cause. Now, of course, it is a well known thing, 
but it may still be interesting to repeat the experience. 

We filled the digester with acid to the same point 
as usual, expecting that the moisture and condensa- 
tion would increase the liquor capacity, thereby keep- 
ing the chips covered with liquor until they began to 
dissolve. As we were not well enough acquainted 
with the nature of superheated steam for cooking 
purposes, the result was as stated, black burned chips 
on the top of the digester. This is one danger in us- 
ing superheated steam for cooking, as the liquor in 
the digester decreases with superheated steam, and 
if the chips are not covered with liquor at the tem- 
perature of 100°-110° C, there will either be black 
or yellow hard chips which will not dissolve after hav- 
ing been first touched by the dry gas and steam at a 
high temperature. This, of course, does not happen 
any more, as every sulphite man knows the remedy 
for this evil. 

Where I have used the word “danger,” it does not 
mean that the use of superheated steam should be 
considered as dangerous to the cooking. The danger 
lies not in the superheated steam itself, but in the 
handling of it. Where superheated steam is intro- 
duced for cooking sulphite pulp, the cook should be 
instructed about the nature of it and, as far as possi- 
ble, about the different effects of superheated, dry 
saturated, and wet steam. It would not take long for 
a bright, experienced cook to notice the valuable dif- 
ference in the quality of the pulp and how much 
handier it is to cook with superheated steam. 


It is well known that superheated steam is a benefit, 
where yield, color and strength are concerned. 

Taking a trip around the screen-room we some- 
times see (probably too often), good wood which 
should have been converted to good pulp, passing over 
the screens. When we notice all the waste of good 
wood we know there is a cause, and if we would trace 
back to the cause for all this waste we would find that 
nine out of ten cases could directly or indirectly be 
credited to the use of saturated and wet steam. 


Quality of Acid Is Increased 
The dry saturated and wet steam do not effect the 
quality and quantity of pulp through the cooking 
only, but also through the acid plant, which is in close 
touch with the digester, and in fact the acid plant is 
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depending on the quality of the relief from the di- 
gester to build up the quality of acid for cooking pur- 
poses. 

It is the quality of relief which decides the whole 
cooking process, and for that reason we should be 
very careful that the diluting of the acid in the 
digester during the cooking process should be reduced 
to the smallest possible degree. As we always have 
more or less moisture in our wood which is diluting 
the acid in the digester, condensation of the steam 
should be avoided, and the only solution is the use of 
superheated steam. 

The writer would not recommend a too high tem- 
perature of superheated steam, as it is not necessary, 
but just enough to prevent condensation through the 
piping from the boiler to the digester. 

There is a question which probably would arise, 
and that is,—will the use of superheated steam de- 
crease the quantity of relief from the digester and 
thereby cause a decrease of quantity in the acid 
plant? In answer to this question will say, yes, it 
will decrease the quantity, but it will increase the 
quality. By the increase of the quality of the relief 
we can increase the quantity as well as quality in the 
acid plant, and in order to increase the quantity, the 
acid plant must be operated and prepared to absorb 
the stronger SO, which is coming back from the 
digesters as a result from the use of superheated 
steam. There is no doubt that the use of superheated 
steam is a great benefit to the sulphite pulp process, 
and it also decreases the cost of manufacturing. 

The greater yield of the wood only is a decreasing 
expense to the manufacturer of sulphite pulp, espe- 
cially now when the cost of wood is so high. 


Some years ago when spruce wood could be ob- 
tained for less than a quarter of what it now costs, 
there was very little saving; in fact, saving of wood 
was not considered at all. But those days belong to 
the past ‘and the great question now is—“How long 
will we be able to buy wood for any price?” Wood for 
fibre purposes is now a great problem and every ounce 
of pulp must be saved, and every chip of wood must 
be converted into pulp if our pulp and paper mills 
shall continue to be operated satisfactorily. 


It is not only the wood which is benefited by the use 
of superheated steam, but there is also a decrease in 
coal consumption per ton of pulp. One of the great- 
est things is the satisfactory quality of pulp, as a 
high grade of pulp can always find an open market. 
If the yield, quality and quantity of sulphite pulp 
cooked with saturated steam would be checked up 
with the yield, quality and quantity cooked with su- 
perheated steam and the results compared, the differ- 
ence would be very surprising, and there is no doubt 
that superheated steam would be used more in our 
mills, especially now when competition, labor and ma- 
terials are high and a high grade of pulp is always 
in demand. 
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Practical Considerations in Paper Costs 


By JOHN R. LOOMIS 


Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, Certified Public Accountants 


Address by H. B. Fernald Before Connecticut Valley Local Division, October 10, 1921 


R. Edward N. Hurley, when chairman 
M of the Federal Trade Commission, in an ad- 
dress once said: “Among the essentials of 
efficiency in any business, correct and adequate 
knowledge of that business is first. That is that the 
foundation, and the cornerstone of a knowledge of 
business is the knowledge of costs. But the unfor- 
tunate fact is that a large proportion of business men 
in the country do not know their costs accurately.” 
These remarks were true when they were made 
and are hardly less true today. If conditions were 
normal we might perhaps point with pride to the 
progress which has been made in the cost accounting 
of the paper industry; both in the higher general 
standards of accounting and to the more widespread 
recognition of the importance of proper cost state- 
ments; but under the extraordinary conditions of 
today, the progress made has hardly been sufficient 
to offset the greater problems and difficulties which 
have arisen. 

There are more plants which actually have cost 
systems in use and better statements of costs are 
furnished by such systems, but the mere introduc- 
tion of better methods and even the obtaining of 
accurate costs does not meet the real problem. The 
mere compilation of proper cost figures, important as 
it is, does not meet the practical situation which, as 
Mr. Hurley points out, is that business men must 
know their costs accurately. Cost figures may 
merely be history, and as history may represent ex- 
pensive volumes on library shelves. They only come 
to have practical value as they are properly under- 
stood and interpreted and given active life by the 
practical men who can and will apply them in the 
operation and administration of the business. 

Manifestly, the right system is essential because 
no proper conclusions can be drawn from improper 
figures, and correct figures cannot be expected if the 
system is so involved and complicated that the clerks 
working upon it do not have a clear conception of 
what the figures they enter are supposed to mean. 
No less important is the fact that the busy operating 
men will not as a rule give the time to study a com- 
plicated system, and they cannot be expected to place 
reliance in and base actions upon figures resulting 
from an accounting system which they do not under- 
stand. 

Stock, Conversion and Burden Classification 

Accordingly the chief consideration in any system 
is simplicity. This was one of the endeavors of the 
writer in his original classification of paper costs 


under the divisions of Stock, Conversion and Burden, 
which are the classifications now generally recog- 
nized, having been widely distributed by the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, and also set forth 
in the report by the writer for the Special Committee 
on Uniform Costs for News-Print Manufacturers in 
1916. 

This classification of the various items entering 
into the cost or newsprint paper, sulphite and ground 
wood, grouped under the general headings of Stock, 
Conversion and Burden is shown in the accompanying 
table which, with slight changes in items of stock and 
conversion, can be made applicable to any paper 
product. 

This table shows all the elements entering into the 
cost of production, grouped under three general 
classes: viz., Stock, Conversion and Burden—Stock 
including all raw material used ; Conversion including 
labor and all materials used in converting the raw 
material into the finished product; Burden including, 
generally, all charges necessary to be included in the 
cost of manufacturing other than stock and conver- 
sion, such, for instance, as taxes, insurance, rents, 
interest on bonds and other obligations, reserve for 
depreciation. 

The items grouped under Stock and Conversion 
give little trouble, as their character as elemental 
products is so generally recognized, they offer no dif- 
ficulty either in calculation or allocation. It is with 
the introduction of the factor of Burden that the 
science of costs becomes more complicated. The 
minor elements of Burden offer no particular diffi- 
culty. It is the items of interest on bonds and other 
obligations and reserves for depreciation that give 
rise to argument and dissension. The fact remains, 
however, that these items must be considered in de- 
termining a reasonable profit on a product, and 
should be included in determining the cost of manu- 
facturing f. o. b. mill. 

Such a statement of costs as this manifestly comes 
under the classification of a “process cost” as dis- 
tinguished from a job cost, and is the simplest form 
of cost accounting which can be used. It might prac- 
tically be said that this treats the entire production 
of the plant as a single “job.” Not merely does it 
have the advantage of simplicity, but where this 
can be done it has the further advantage of greater 
accuracy because the margin of error on a large pro- 
duction treated as a single unit is reduced to the 
minimum. 

When consideration is given to mills which do not 
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operate on a single product but have various grades 
of paper on which cost varies, we can no longer con- 
sider the entire production as a single unit but must 
break our costs up into “job costs,” segregating the 
cost of the entire plant to the various jobs which 
constitute the entire production. This is a necessary 
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plan of accounts should be simple and readily under- 
stood by the busy man. 

The cost statement should meet the demands of 
the busy man, so that he may readily see what is 
going on. Records should be so clear that the ordi- 
nary man can understand them, the ordinary clerk 








Paper Sulphite Ground Wood 
(a) Stock: (a) Stock: (a) Stock: 
1 Sulphite—Own Make 13 Prepared Wood—Spruce 13 Prepared Wood—Spruce 
2 Sulphite—Purchased 14 Prepared Wood—Balsam 14 Prepared Wood—Balsam 
3 Ground Wood—Own Make 15 Prepared Wood—Hemlock 
4 Ground Wood—Purchased 16 Prepared Wood—Chips 
5 Sundry Fibres 17 Sulphur 
6 Waste Paper 18 Lime 
7 Wrappers 19 Limestone 
8 Fillers 
9 Alum 
10 Bleaching 
11 Color 
12 Size 
(b) Conversion: (b) Conversion: (b) Conversion: 
20 Manufacturing Labor 20 Manufacturing Labor 20 Manufacturing Labor 
21 Pulp Stones 
22 Machine Clothing 22 Machine Clothing 22 Machine Clothing 
23 Wires 23 Wires 23 Wires 
24 Screen Plates 24 Screen Plates 24 Screen Plates 
25 Belting 25 Belting 25 Belting 
26 Lubricants 26 Lubricants 26 Lubricants 
27 Finishing Material 
28 Repairs—Material 28 Repairs—Material 28 Repairs—Material 
29 Repairs—Labor 29 Repairs—Labor 29 Repairs—Labor 
30 Fuel—Coal 30 Fuel—Coal 30 Fuel—Coal 
31 Fuel—Oil 31 Fuel—Oil 31 Fuel—Oil 
32 Fuel—Wood 32 Fuel—Wood 32 Fuel—Wood 
33 Fuel—Waste 33 Fuel—Waste 33 Fuel—Waste 
34 Cores 
35 Miscellaneous Operating 35 Miscellaneous Operating 35 Miscellaneous Operating 
36 Water Rent 36 Water Rent 36 Water Rent 
37 Power—Electric 37 Power—Electric 37 Power—Electric 
38 Power—Steam 38 Power—Steam 38 Power—Steam 
39 Lighting 39 Lighting 39 Lighting 
40 Mill Office 40 Mill Office 40 Mill Office 
41 Barn or Teaming 41 Barn or Teaming 41 Barn or Teaming 
42 Switching 42 Switching 42 Switching 
(c) Burden: (c) Burden: (c) Burden: 
43 Taxes 43 Taxes 43 Taxes 
44 Insurance 44 Insurance 44 Insurance 
45 Rents 45 Rents 45 Rents 
46 Interest on Bonds, etc. 46 Interest on Bonds, etc. 46 Interest on Bonds, etc. 
47 General and Adm’n Expenses 47 General and Adm’n Expenses 47 General and Adm’n Expenses 
48 Reserved for Depreciation 48 Reserved for Depreciation 48 Reserved for Depreciation 








complication and cannot be avoided, but it should 
not cause one to lose sight of the importance of sim- 
plicity in the accounts. In fact, the greater the 
number of subdivisions which must be made in the 
accounts, the more important it is that the general 





understand what he is doing and the officer can follow 
them easily. . 

If any practical use is to be made of cost state- 
ments, it should be possible in a rapid review to see 
what are the important elements of cost and what the 
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effect on final costs may be of variations in any factor 
at any point. The important factors should not be 
lost in a mass of details relating to immaterial factors. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss system 
details, and the outline given has only been for the 
purpose of illustrating the practical considerations 
which arise in the use and interpretation of the cost 
figures. 

The importance of simplicity has been referred to, 
and important aid in obtaining this is a clear chart 
of accounts, understood both by the operating men 
and the accounting department, and this should be 
accompanied by a definite statement of the items to 
be included in each subdivision of the accounts and 
the bases to be used in overhead apportionment. No 
system of accounts is going to be satisfactory unless 
it is based on a plan and grouping of the accounts 
which the accounting department feels it is practi- 
cable for them to handle and which the operating 
men feel will give them the practical information 
which they want. Furthermore, such a chart, once 
agreed upon, must not be allowed to become a dead 
letter, but as changes in organization and operations 
from time to time occur, any necessary changes in the 
chart must be made, or the cost accounts will contain 
erroneous figures or will be used as the basis for 
wrong conclusions. 

The importance of accuracy has also been referred 
to, but this is a point which is often misunderstood. 
There are figures in the cost statements which can 
be presented with the same definiteness and the same 
standard of accuracy that applies to a cash account 
but there are other figures which are, and must be to 
a certain extent, estimates. We can show with accu- 
racy the cost of raw materials purchased, and we can 
supplement the general cost statement with records 
of materials consumed. Sometimes we can show the 
actual cost of the particular materials which entered 
into a definite lot of paper. Usually, however, we 
can only assume that the raw materials consumed 
represented some part of the total materials which 
had been purchased, and we take these into cost at a 
price determined in a definitely recognized manner. 
We can tell exactly the amount of the pay roll for 
any period, but when we come to apportion the pav 
roll to the various departments and jobs the appor- 
tionment involves the use of estimates. Deprecia- 
tion is a definite factor of cost, but its amount can 
only be determined by estimates. From a certain 
standpoint it can be said that no cost accounts are 
more accurate than the estimates upon which they 
are based, but recognizing the extent to which esti- 
mates are essential, we can set up a standard of accu- 
racy for the cost accounts through insisting that the 
calculations made should be correctly made and that 
the figures used should represent what they are sup- 
posed to represent. 

This standard of accuracy must be applied not only 
to the dollars of cost, but also to the statistical infor- 
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mation which is no less important. All stock or 
furnish should be stated at actual weights. By the 
use of actual weights (air dry) the manufacturer is 
enabled to obtain the percentage of stock used in 
production and the loss in yield quite free from mat- 
ters of estimate. These percentages and the quan- 
tity used per ton of production are all of even greater 
value to the mill superintendent than the dollar and 
cents value of each item of stock used and conver- 
sion expenses. 

In the determination of the cost of production the 
only object in the minds of many is the final cost 
f. o. b. mill. This is, however, an erroneous impres- 
sion; the information obtainable in the development 
of costs is even more valuable in other directions. It 
furnishes the necessary data by means of which ex- 
cessive costs can be reduced, by eliminating unneces- 
sary expenses or increasing the production in such 
departments where inefficiency as indicated by the 
cost sheet is shown. The greater value in the devel- 
oping of costs is the attracting to the attention the 
items entering into production with a view of im- 
provement in production. The value is more in 
watching the items entering into production than of 
developing figures as a basis of fixed selling prices. 
With this in mind the cost sheets should reflect as 
much information as possible, particularly the quan- 
tities of materials consumed that their percentage 
of consumption, production and consequent loss in 
yield may be readily obtainable. 


Locating Responsibility for Excessive Costs 


The basic idea of the operating man as he reviews 
cost statements is usually to see where troubles have 
arisen and what steps are necessary for their cor- 
rection or prevention. To enable him to do this, the 
costs must be so stated that responsibility can be 
located. 

The cost statement should be worked up so that 
the management can see where the trouble lies, what 
the cost of inefficiency may be, so they can take up 
the actual facts with the proper man, and not try 
to hold the man responsible for features beyond his 
control. 


Your machine man is responsible for the amount 
of power used on his machine, but he is not respon- 
sible for the cost per unit of power that comes from 
your power house. Your power engineer is not re- 
sponsible for the price of coal, nor for the excess load 
on the power plant in time of low water, but he is 
responsible for the amount of power generated per 
ton of coal. He may or may not be responsible for 
the power loss in transmission, but somebody must 
be. He may or may not be responsible for the over- 


load of the power plant when the turbines break 
down, but somebody must be. 

The various cost and operating statements must be 
so compiled and presented that they will enable the 
More 


operating men to locate this responsibility. 
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emphasis has been laid on locating responsibility for 
troubles, but manifestly it is no less important to 
locate responsibility for particularly good work. The 
detection and the elimination of troubles will keep 
a business to its present standard of efficiency, but 
that standard will be raised by noting how and where 
exceptionally good work is done, so that the whole 
plant may benefit by the lessons to be learned from 
the good work of one man or one department. 

This review of the statements by the operating 
men is one of the best audits that the cost accounts 
ever get. Clerical errors will occur, so that one job 
or one department will be over or under-charged with 
amounts which should go elsewhere. Minor errors 
may escape attention, but any material error should 
be caught in the review by the operating men and, 
when found, the proper correction should be made in 
the cost statements. The making of such corrections 
has a good moral effect on both clerical and operating 
forces. It will also prevent using erroneous figures 
in future estimates, with perhaps serious financial 
loss to the business. 


Relation of Cost to Selling Price 

Assuming then that we have a correct, simple and 
adequate system of cost accounts working well in 
the office and satisfactory to the operating men, we 
may then look at the relation of costs to selling prices. 

Prices should represent the cost of production and 
the cost of selling, together with a reasonable margin 
of profit, but no manufacturer can make an arbitrary 
rule that his selling prices will be his costs plus what 
he believes is a fair margin of profit. Competition is 
a dominant factor. 

There is no uniform basis of costs between mills, 
the location of the plants, the owning or purchasing 
of timber, woodlands bought years ago resulting in 
a less stumpage charge, variations in the labor mar- 
ket, better or poorer judgment in buying materials, 
etc., all contribute to placing the price to be gotten 
for the product on a competitive basis. 

No mill can run 100% of the time on the particular 
kind of product which for it may be most profitable. 
It has to handle some less profitable product. No 
manufacturer can afford to mislead himself by figures 
which show that a certain product will give him little 
or no profit if it is a product which must be turned 
out to keep his plant running at current capacity. He 
may even be faced with the question of whether he 
should keep his plant running or should close it down. 
It then becomes a practical consideration whether the 
manufacturer whose cost sheet shows that Superfine 
Writing is costing $1.50 per pound, should take an 
order at a market of $1.50 per pound in order to pre- 
serve his organization and retain his trade until such 
time as conditions become so corrected as to enable 
him to run under normal conditions of profit. 

Furthermore, the paper trade is today at a time 
of change of price. Cost of producing paper six 
months ago is not a definite indication of what it is 
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going to be this month or the month after. Manufac- 
turers have to use their old costs as a guide, but they 
must have their costs so classified and arranged that 
they can tell just what difference in cost of producing 
paper will result from a change in the price of pulp, 
change in the volume of production, change in the 
labor scale, change in the price of fuel, etc., or change 
in the length of run on a single order or class of paper. 

We can even go further and say that known future 
costs cannot be entirely a basis for fixed price. For 
example, the manufacturer who has on hand or has 
contracted for sulphite at a price above the current 
market should not lose business merely because he 
will refuse to sell at any price which will not fully 
cover the cost on the materials which he is going to 
use; nor, on the other hand, should the manufacturer 
lose the profit he is entitled to because he happens to 
have materials which have cost him less than the 
current market. 

A strong illustration of this latter point is in those 
mills which make their own pulp. 

Some paper manufacturers have been foolishly im- 
provident in not giving fair consideration to the value 
of the timber they have been using; denuding pulp 
lands and figuring in many cases that they have made 
a profit on paper, when all they have been doing was 
realizing an increased value of the timberlands they 
own. 

If a mill manufactures its own pulp and can sell 
that pulp on the market for a figure more than can 
be realized through finished paper, there is a question 
of whether the mill is not really losing money. It 
may be worth while to take such a loss tempo- 
rarily in order to hold the business and tide the mill 
over until a time of better prices or better manufac- 
turing conditions. But the mill does not make money 
on paper manufacturing unless it can realize more 
from its paper than can be gotten out of a mere dis- 
position of pulp as such. 


A New Development in Paper 


Machines 
By L. E. MILKEY 
Sandusky, Ohio 
N IMPROVED method of de-watering and 
drying a sheet of paper immediately after it 
has been formed on the orthodox paper machine has 
recently been brought out, and tests made on a small 
17-inch paper machine over a period of months give 
promise of some important changes in future paper 
machine design. 

It is a matter of common practical knowledge that 
once the sheet has been formed and its formation 
“set,” the purpose of the rest of the machine is almost 
entirely confined to the removal of the vast amount 
of water that accompanies the relatively very small 
amount of fibres and other materials that go to make 
up the finished sheet of paper. Much of this water 
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is drained out through the meshes of the wire by 
gravity assisted by the numerous table rolls. It may 
be added that, as paper machines become faster in 
speed, the time for this gravitational elimination of 
water is very much reduced, unless the wires are 
made of unwieldy length. In the present conventional 
machine the paper passes over a number of flat suc- 
tion boxes and then over a suction couch roll, or 
through the old style top and bottom couch rolls, and 
onto the first felt. At this place on the machine the 
paper, depending upon its makeup, the speed of the 
machine, and condition of the equipment, may be any- 
where from 5 to 18% bone dry; with a few excep- 
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The compressed air is supplied by ordinary com- 
pressors preferably of the rotary type, and is pre- 
heated and treated for moisture removal in conven- 
tional means. The surface of the blowing roll which 
is perforated, is either covered with a fine mesh wire 
jacket or the machine itself is equipped with a short 
top wire. 

The sheet of paper is therefore actually confined 
between two similar wire meshes, the bottom one be- 
ing the Fourdrinier wire itself. As the paper is thus 
carried past the blowing area, it is subjected to a 
blast of hot, dry air under pressure, while, at the same 
time, it is given a mild and beneficial mechanical pres- 
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tional papers like grease-proof, perhaps as dry as 
25%. Additional squeezing by, in some cases, as 
many as six pairs of press rolls while the paper 
is carried on felts, is required to remove enough more 
water to take the paper onto the driers for the evapo- 
ration of the remaining moisture. 

With the improved method herein described and 
which is the subject matter of patents recently is- 
sued,* a new device is employed for the more com- 
plete removal of the water from the sheet immedi- 
ately after it has been formed and set, and this 
accomplished without the deleterious effect upon the 
sheet such as results from the present heavily weight- 
ed press and couch rolls. Instead of mechanical 
pressure for the elimination of the water, compressed 
air is employed and in such a way that many addi- 
tional advantages are obtained. 

The accompanying drawing shows the air blowing 
device applied to a Fourdrinier type of machine. In 
this case it will be seen that it supplants the ordinary 
couch part of the machine and nearly all flat boxes, 
or all of the flat boxes, if a suction roll of the revolv- 
ing type is used as shown. The otherwise necessary 
length of the Fourdrinier part is thus materially re- 
duced. The sheet of paper supported on the wire is 
trained around the lower periphery of the blowing 
roll, a roll made with internal construction which 
permits compressed air to be blown out through the 
perforated and wire covered surface and against and 
through the newly formed sheet over a controllable 
area and under controllable pressure and air condi- 
tion. 


*U. S. Patent No. 1,387,061 issued August 9, 1921. 


sure by the tension of the bottom wire as it passes 
around the blowing roll. 


Actual tests have demonstrated that this treat- 
ment of the newly formed sheet at this point on the 
machine will result in the elimination of a much 
greater amount of water than it has heretofore been 
possible to take out up until the time the paper passes 
onto a felt and into press rolls. In fact, in some cases 
the sheet is sufficiently dry to be taken, if so desired, 
immediately to the dryers without the use of any 
presses and felts except perhaps the use of smoothing 
rolls for wire mark elimination where this proves 
objectionable. 


The employment of hot, dry air in the blowing roll 
causes a large amount of moisture absorption to take 
place during and after the first blast of compressed 
air strikes the paper with a very high velocity, which 
itself carries out the free water present. 

It was expected that not all grades of paper would 
respond similarly under this treatment. Those made 
from the free and less hydrated stocks show very 
good results, and it is obvious that the process is par- 
ticularly well adapted for the making of porous and 
absorbent sheets of any desired thickness or bulking 
qualities. Tests that have been made on stocks simi- 
lar to roofing felt have shown it possible to produce 
a bulkiness for a given weight equai to twice that 
now obtained on the standard machine, either Cylin- 
der or Fourdrinier. For lighter weights, including 
news, the process lends itself also to the employment 
of high operating speeds and with a total machine 
length of only a fraction of that of some of the latest 
high speed machines. 
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Keeping Machinery in Condition 


By K. H. COUGHLIN 


sive machinery as is found in paper mills. 
The paper machine costing according to its 
width from eighty to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, is well worth the closest possible atten- 
tion to insure slow depreciation. 

The clothing, such as wires and felts, which are 
used on this machine are also very expensive and 
must have special care, if their full value is to be 
realized. 

Very few mills have any special system of inspec- 
tion of machines and equipment, so the writer will 
endeavor to outline a policy that will cover this point 
and produce profitable returns to any mill following 
this idea. 

The master mechanic of a paper mill is as human 
as anyone else employed, and the great majority of 
them find their time pretty well occupied in repair- 
ing machinery that is continually petering out, and 
this fact alone emphasizes the necessity of better 
inspection of machinery in order to reduce or elimi- 
nate expensive repairs to some extent. 

The beater engineer usually calls the attention of 
the master mechanic to the condition of beater roll 
bars or bed plates. The journals of the beater rolls 
are more or less neglected in most mills. 

The paper machine, with its great number of ex- 
pensive rolls, housings, and so forth, are usually left 
to the judgment and attention of the three machine 
tenders, each one, refusing to accept responsibility 
for their wear or destruction. 

When a part of a paper machine goes bad and 
the Super mounts his charger determined to ride 
down the man responsible, he drives against a stone 
wall, for one machine tender will declare he left the 
machine in perfect condition, while his mate is posi- 
tive that he did not. And so the merry chase goes 
on all through the mill. No one specifically respon- 
sible, and the poor master mechanic at his wits end 
to keep things moving. 

The writer was confronted with these conditions 
for quite a few years before he cut his eye teeth 
in the paper making game. Every other day brought 
a shut down of some machinery. Sometimes it was 
a broken shaft or a gear stripped of its teeth, and 
before the advent of the electric motor, steam engine 
troubles were frequent and costly. 

Finally he devised the following system which cut 
repair bills in two and increased production to a con- 
siderable extent. 

He called into conference the master mechanic, 
the foreman of each eight-hour shift, the best ma- 
chine tender on each shift, also the beater engineers, 


Ver few industries can boast of such expen- 


the foreman of the calendars and cutters and the 
chief engineer and his chemist. 

The cost of repairs and frequent shut downs and 
consequent loss in production was solemnly described 
and the meeting of all these paper mill worthies was 
for the purpose of prescribing and applying a remedy 
that would cure the conditions. 

Each one present had his own sad story to relate, 
and it was with much difficulty that the master 
mechanic and some of those present were prevented 
from banging one another on the nose. 

Facts were brought out that had been under cover 
for a long time, and each man seemed anxious to 
bring to light troubles that he had nursed secretly 
for some time, and when it seemed as if the meeting 
would end in a free for all fight, I “took the floor” 
and succeeded in making each man understand that 
we were assembled to straighten these matters out 
and by codperation, help each other in every pos- 
sible way. 

Finally, we eliminated all jealousy and hard feel- 
ings and some excellent suggestions were presented, 
the following being adopted: 

First: The whole Committee was to act as an in- 
spection committee and once every two weeks were 
to inspect machinery and general mill conditions. 
Each inspection was to be followed by a meeting at 
which any point or suggestion of a member of the 
Committee was to be discussed and acted upon. 

After our first inspection and meeting we adopted 
and put into effect the following ideas: 

1. The oiling of all mill machinery to be done by 
two competent and intelligent men. Our inspection 
showed a shameful condition of neglect of proper 
oiling. 

2. Consultation with oil experts to determine 
proper lubricants to fit conditions. 

3. Oil reports kept up to date and oil costs in- 
spected monthly. 

4. Belt records and costs to be inspected monthly 
at Committee meeting. 

5. Cost of repairs in each department to be in- 
spected monthly. ; 

6. All parts of machines in need of repairs to be 
tagged and remain so until repair had been made. 

7. Immediate employment of three more me- 
chanics, until such time as urgent repairs were com- 
pleted. 

We stuck close to our jobs and the reader would 
doubt the results that were obtained, unless he could 
have seen what wonderful advances in production 
and economy were made in this plant. 
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It was a revelation to me, and every month brought 
new ideas and improvements. 

The new conditions were appreciated by every 
man in the mill. Their work was made easier, and 
better. 

The owners of the plant appreciated same and 
showed it by rewarding the members of the Com- 
mittee, who had made these things possible. 

I knew an old and successful superintendent, who 
once told me that a man could run fifty paper mills 
if he had the right kind of men in the mills, and I 
would add to that statement, if you had those kind 
of men and gave them the opportunity of having 
something to say about the management of the mill, 
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there is not the slightest doubt but what one man 
could run fifty mills, successfully. 

One man alone without codperation of the right 
men cannot be successful in the operation of a paper 
mill. He may succeed for a time, under abnormal 
conditions, but when competition is hard, he will 
fail. 

Ours was a simple idea, but it was the missing 
link in a plant that should be able to compete with 
any in the industry and today it has found itself 
and is coming along at a fine rate of speed. 

I trust that others may reap the benefit of this 
idea, if they have not already thought it out and 
received its benefits. 


Power Plant Management 


The Human Factor in the Problem of Increasing Power Plant Efficiency 
By ROBERT JUNE, M. E. 


power plant instruments and a number of types 

of equipment, indicating conditions under which 
these could be used or could not be used advantage- 
ously, and suggesting methods of effecting econ- 
omies in operation. Since our discussions have fol- 
lowed the line of accepted good practice, the points 
brought out and methods suggested have the sanc- 
tion of authority, and constitute a valuable plan of 
procedure in our program of increasing power plant 
efficiency. 

It is one thing to lay out a program, however, and 
another to execute it, as anycne who has ever tried 
to stimulate the morale of an operating force and 
increase the efficiency of power production, knows. 
The problem of economical boiler and furnace opera- 
tions contains a large psychological factor which 
must be taken into account, if satisfactory results 
are to be secured. 

Let us assume that it is desired to increase the 
efficiency of a given plant. The first step is the in- 
stallation of necessary recording apparatus. Very 
few instruments are needed for an ordinary plant, 
but these must be regularly used and the records 
reviewed and studied. It is a waste of money and 
effort and will defeat our purpose to go into greater 
instrumental refinements than the operator can in- 
telligently understand and handle in every particular. 

Gauges Should Be Installed 

This we can say unreservedly ; every boiler setting 
should have a draft gauge system capable of instant 
and constant indication of boiler outlet and furnace 
draft. Accurate water measuring and coal weighing 
devices are desirable. The chief engineer of a plant 
of, say, 600 hp., or larger, should also possess a stand- 
ard orsat or gas-handling set, and temperature rec- 
ords and observations should be preserved. 

Supposing, now, our plant to be equipped as de- 


I: PREVIOUS articles, we have discussed various 





scribed. The business of effecting conservation in 
a steam generating plant goes far beyond a mere 
experiment by trial of the sources of preventable loss 
and the making of suggestions for improvement. If 
improvements are to be made, they must be made 
under the direction of a competent individual. This 
may be the chief engineer or boiler room superin- 
tendent, or it may be that an outside efficiency en- 
gineer is called in. In any event, the individual who 
is responsible for the improvement has a job on 
his hands, requiring, above everything else, tact 
and good judgment. 

Let us take, first, the case of the outside so-called 
efficiency engineer, who is called in to investigate 
plant conditions, with the object of effecting im- 
provements. The personality of this man is, by all 
odds, the first and most important consideration. 
His work will be a bitter disappointment to his client 
if he does not possess the ability to advance his tech- 
nical findings in a way that will call into play the 
loyalty, skill, and energy of the men over whom he 
is to have more or less supervision. It is infinitely 
preferable to engage a man of mediocre technical 
likableness than to employ a more learned, but tact- 
less, scientist, so far as permanent benefits are con- 
cerned. Let us see why this is so. 

Outside supervision is decided upon. The engineer 
assigned to effect the improvements, visits the plant 
and goes over its layout; he questions the operating 
forces, conducts certain preliminary tests, and per- 
haps places in the boiler room an assistant more or 
less equipped with knowledge and instruments. The 
results of this preliminary investigation is usually a 
report between 20 and 40 pages long, containing 
statements of fact as to adaptability of fuel, draft, 
gas analysis, plant routine, and operating methods; 
it is apt to contain criticisms with respect to all of 
these; it may attempt to show the effect of one de- 
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ficiency upon all the rest. In hardly any instance is 
the plant fully equipped for first grade performance. 
Therefore, suggestions are offered to the manage- 
ment, with respect to certain changes or additions 
to be provided in the equipment, and the reasons are 
given to support such recommendations. After the 
management has gone over the report, it gives the 
chief engineer a chance to mull it over, and from him 
it receives back a guarded criticism of the findings. 
He praises the report faintly, and, because the 
operating forces have proven themselves loyal and 
capable in the past, in so far as the management has 
been able to determine, the effect is to delay con- 
structive action on the program outlined in the re- 
port. 

Now, why does the operating engineer look upon 
the efficiency man with a cold eye? Well, in the first 
place, when it comes to intimate knowledge of the 
details of operation, such as likelihood of sudden ex- 
treme demands for steam, or the reverse, the operat- 
ing man knows from experience the condition in his 
plant, while the outsider cannot possibly get it all. 
The efficiency engineer, therefore, is at a disadvan- 
tage. Very likely the operating engineer will, in his 
own mind, lay great stress upon some minor matter, 
while overlooking important phases of operation, 
and the mere fact that something known to him 
has not found its way into the report prominently, 
causes him to discount all the rest. 


Win Confidence of Operating Force 


Operating forces are only human and the spirit of 
resistance is set up against any suggestions offered by 
the outsider. Now the technique of operation has a 
more important bearing on the attainments of high 
efficiency in boiler practice then any other factor, 
consequently, unless the efficiency engineer can win 
the confidence and backing of the operating forces, 
his work will be valueless. Modern production prac- 
tice calls for rapid changes in methods, as new and 
better ways of doing things are discovered. If the 
boiler room in question supplies a large factory, the 
chances are that the management and all of the fac- 
tory department heads are thoroughly alive to the 
frequent necessity of change. They live in an at- 
mosphere of progress and do not make radical 
changes in location of machines and methods of han- 
dling operations, if these seem desirable. The boiler 
room is a different proposition. Here the tendency is 
to refer everything to custom and precedent. The 
operating men have performed their duties in cer- 
tain individual ways, and no complaint has hereto- 
fore been registered against their methods. Why, 
then, should a change be proposed. 

The very first requisite of an improvement is, 
therefore, ample time in which to effect it. The 
services of the efficiency engineer are of value to the 
plant management in increasing proportion to the 
length of service; that is to say, the service will be 
six times as valuable to the management if the time 
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is spread over a period of a year than if it is confined 
to two months, and three times as valuable as over 
two. It takes about so long to work out resistance to 
change, and the operating forces must be given op- 
portunity to accommodate themselves to the pres- 
ence of one who stands, for the time being, closer to 
the management than they do themselves. 

Granted tact and technical skill on the part of the 
efficiency engineer, it will be very surprising if the 
operating forces are not more or less antagonistic to 
his presence in the plant for a period of two months 
or more. When the operating men finally realize 
that the efficiency engineer does not intend to recom- 
mend wholesale discharge and that he is not in the 
plant for the purpose of showing them up, but rather 
for the purpose of co-operating with them, to the end 
that they themselves may increase their own effi- 
ciency, they will begin to be stimulated by his ef- 
forts. If the efficiency engineer has real technical 
ability, as well as tact, they will begin to respect 
him for what he knows and for his character. 

The process works two ways: The efficiency en- 
gineer discovers that his original impressions re- 
garding the plant and the men were incorrect in many 
details. Real results are finally in a fair way to be 
attained when the operating men come to look upon 
the efficiency engineer as a regular employee. It is 
then much easier to work together and the efficiency 
engineer can set himself to the real test of his 
capability. This consists in so managing to suggest 
his thoughts and methods to the operating men that 
they will beat him to their expression and execution ; 
in other words, they will adopt the thought or sug- 
gestion as their own. 

At this point, if the efficiency engineer has man- 
aged to get the operating men to advance, as their 
own, the ideas he is seeking to inculcate, he, to some 
extent, negatives or depreciates them, the result may 
be beneficial, in that it may ‘cause the operating men 
to make every effort to prove the correctness of their 
views and since the idea is, as they believe, the crea- 
ture of their own making, unquestioned support will 
be given to its successful accomplishment. 

There is no question that the mental attitude of 
the operating forces has an extremely important 
bearing upon the successful operation of the plant 
equipment. Thus, it often happens that, in a plant 
containing one kind of mechanical stoker in success- 
ful operation, that when a new engineer comes on 
the job, differences will begin to be apparent in stoker 
operation which can be attributed more to the 
prejudice of the engineer than to lack of knowledge 
or ability on his part to operate the equipment prop- 
erly. It is, therefore, of greatest importance that 
any man, who is set up as an instructor over men 
who consider themselves already thoroughly trained 
and competent, should possess infinite tact and good 
judgment. When such a man overcomes the inertia 
of bad habits, these will inevitably be replaced by the 
inertia of good habits. 
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The important thing to remember is that it takes 
time and much patience to accomplish the desired 
results. Some managers, it is true, do not have any 
great confidence in methods such as we have outlined 
and being impatient of results, believe that the quick 
and sure way to accomplish reform is to perform, at 
once, a surgical operation, by discharging the old 
crews or at least their chiefs. 

It is the writer’s experience, backed up by the ex- 
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JUSTR.-TIOUS TY PIREMR ! 
Gen ral 


A. Even load in the neighborhood of 10,000 ,ounds 
of steam flow per hour mst oe maintained on 
each boiler. Bank one or more boilers if nece-ssry 
to secure the proper load on each boiler in 
operstion. 
2. Maintain even flow of feed water. Permit rise of 
8 inches in gauge when load drope rapid; , and fa)i 
of 6 inches below normal in geuge in case of suddeu 
demands on boilers. 


3. Por hand fired boilers. Use the spreading method 
firing 6 te 10 shovelfulls at a charge, starting vom 
rear and completely covering fuel bed. 


4. Por stoker-fired furnaces maintain even fuel bed | 
thickness of 6 inches. 


5. Go to instrument board after each firing. If neosesary 
adjust damper draft and ash pit draft in accordance 
with ectual load of steam flow obtaining. (See tadle 
in paragraph 6). 


G. Regulate conditions as follows; 
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7. Instrument readings aust be recorded every 350 minutes 
en log charts. 
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inch at all times. 
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perience of men who have tried both methods, that 
the best results are not secured by wholesale firing. 
A new chief and new assistants are at a loss when it 
comes to detailed knowledge of plant conditions and 
the time which it takes to familiarize themselves 
with these details is largely lost. True, they are less 
inclined to criticize and withhold co-operation, but 
they are less capable of making helpful suggestions 
and of adopting the ideas put forth, to the actual 
plant conditions. Unless there is actual insubordi- 
nation and continuous attempts to hamper the work 
of the efficiency engineer, it is far better to retain 
the old men who will have at the start of their edu- 
cation a close knowledge of the systems, materials, 
and equipment with which they have to work. 


Instruction from Within 

In the preceding sections of this discussion, we 
have considered the cause of the outside efficiency 
engineer who is called in to improve the efficiency of 
the plant. All that has been said regarding the 
necessity for tact and good judgment and the use 
of a little practical psychology on the part of the 
efficiency engineer, applies equally well if there is to 
be a permanent instructor inside the plant. That 
there is ample need for constant training and in- 
struction by power plant employees, is a fact gen- 
erally recognized by experienced engineers. 

It is clearly the duty of the management to pro- 
vide proper training for its employees and any man- 
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agement which fails to do this is clearly negligent of 
its duties. Necessarily, the means provided will 
depend entirely upon the size of the plant and the 
operating conditions. Thus, in a large central sta- 
tion, there may be delegated permanent instructors 
with each shift in the boiler, pump, turbine, and high 
tension rooms, on the switch board, and with the re- 
pair gang, whereas in the smaller plant, a single in- 
dividual may act both as instructor and supervisor. 
Between these two extremes, a number of variations 
are possible. The point should be clearly borne in 
mind that the expense of such training is small, in- 
deed, in comparison with the savings which can be 
effected through the work of well trained crews. 

The truth must be realized that only by prolonged 
training can an adult, who has been given his own 
gait for many years be brought to form new habits. 
He may recognize the value and importance of doing 
things by newer methods. Yet, if all his life he has 
been accustomed to doing them in a certain way, it 
will take time, effort and patience for him to change. 
Yet because this change is absolutely essential, it 
should be conscientiously and patiently striven for, 
by both instructor and operator. 

The value of correct methods is apparent. Thus, 
boilers, during periods when tests are conducted by 
experts, give efficiency results which are almost 





INSTRUCTIONS TO FIREMEN 
Details 


1. Om hand fired furnaces. After shaking crates, 
take scraper and push fires to the rear, leaving 
pea of hot coals 2” to 3" thick. Throw green 
ocal in front to required thickness, spread 
lightly in the rear. 


2. Maintain level fuel bed at all times. 


3. Pires must be cleaned every twelve hours on 
load less than 2000 MW. 


4. Fires must be cleaned every eight hours on loads 
in excess of 2000 WW. 


5. On hand fired furnaces only one fire door may be 
opened at a time. 


6. Weigh and record all coal placed in stoker hovpers. 


7. Do not let supply of coel in stoker hovpers fall 
below level of top of hopper. 


8. Keep continuous flow of feed water into boilers. 


9. When shifts are changed have feed water at normal 
level. 


10. Blow down boiler every twenty-four hours ,starting 
with boiler #1 at 10 o'clock P. M. Open and 
Close blow-off valve slowly, allowing 2 minutes by 
watch for complete operation. 


ll. Operate soot blowers on sll boilers three tides in 
twenty-four hours starting with boiler #1 at 9 a.K. 
5 P.M. and 1 A.ii. 


12. Blow soot blower wits from front to rear of boiler, 
starting with Unit A in first pase, allow three 
revolutions of the blower element then shut off steam 
on this unit and operate ucit B in e similer manner, 


etc. 








i. 


never attained in average daily practice. 





Granted 


that the conditions of load and service during tests 
conformed to normal requirements, the only expla- 
nation of the failure on the part of the operating 
crews to maintain equally good efficiencies, is that 
they do not carry on the work the way the experi- 
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menters did. Lack of knowledge, and perhaps lack 
of incentive, are the real reasons for this failure. In 
very few plants do the firemen receive any training 
other than a few words of instruction, after which 
they are left to shift for themselves. As for help- 
ers and coal passers, they are expected to learn by 
personal observation of the routine work done by 
others. Such a process of education, if such it fhay 
be called, is of too long a duration at its best and 
it is extremely wasteful in both fuel and labor. 
After training. and instruction have been given 
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verbally and by example, until the men have reached 
a certain degree of proficiency, the time is at hand 
to standardize operations and to put them in writ- 
ing. Typewritten cards should be placed in the boiler 
room. These cards should detail all operations and 
the men should be checked up on their knowledge 
and compliance with the typewritten instructions. 
Typical cards are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. These cards can be worked out for each in- 
dividual plant and they are certainly desirable tools 
for effecting efficiency operation. 


Mueh Ado About Waste 


By C. A. 


APER manufacturers, just like the manufac- 
Pew: of every other product, are receiving a 
lot of good advice about cutting down waste. 

The present need of economy in every branch of 
industry justifies this emphasis wpon the elimination 
of unnecessary losses. Inasmuch as this is an easy 
subject to talk about, however, a great deal of what 
is being said is not entirely logical. It is easy to tell 
the housewife to “pare the potatoes thin,” but that, 
like many other things, is more easily said than done. 

When a great many people raise their voices in an 
outcry against the wasteful habits which were devel- 
oped and encouraged during the late prosperity 
period, their propaganda often has the effect of 
obscuring other issues which are not less important 
than the one they are advocating. Our quarrel here 
is after all, not so much with the people who give 
bad advice about eliminating waste as it is with 
those who give too much advice about it. 

A salesman representing a firm manufacturing 
heating and ventilating equipment which is particu- 
larly well adapted for use in the paper industry was 
talking last week with a paper manufacturer whom 
he thought was a “hot” prospect. He turned out, 
however, to be rather lukewarm. 

“Why should I spend money improving my equip- 
ment when my sales department is runing at a loss. 
I can’t even sell good paper at bad prices. What is 
the use of attempting to improve the conditions in 
my factory and quality of my product when the result 
will be a greater net loss to the company.” 

That, in substance, was his reason for entertain- 
ing no idea about better equipment. That manufac- 
turer is in exactly the same frame of mind as a good 
many other paper manufacturers, as well as manu- 
facturers of other products. His mental attitude 
toward his business has swung to the other side of 
the chart. A year or so ago, he was interested chiefly, 
if not solely, in production. Today, he is interested 
in distribution. 

How unfortunate it is that so much business 
thought operates on this pendulum principle. There 
is just as much need for attention to equipment, just 
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as much need for study of better methods and the 
elimination of waste today as there was yesterday. 

An article published in a recent number of the 
magazine for which these words are intended, said 
that the waste of time and material by careless and 
time-killing employees, may be corrected by efficient 
superintendents and foremen. Another article in 
the same number tells paper manufacturers how to 
keep accident records and something about the value 
of having such records. Still another article is the 
discussion of the matter of placing responsibility for 
industrial accidents and says that more than 22,000 
people, according to figures compiled by the National 
Safety Council, were killed during the year 1919 in 
industrial accidents. It also says that the same 
organization found that 500,000 persons were 
severely injured during the same period while at 
work. 

There is an intimate relation between the problem 
of the time-wasting workman referred to in the first 
article and the figures quoted in the other two articles 
mentioned. When a workman, wrestling with the 
rolls of paper that come out of the ends of the big 
machines is knocked over by a hoist, it is often a 
little difficult to place the responsibility for the acci- 
dent. If the manufacturer goes on putting all the 
emphasis on the selling end of his business, the time 
will come when responsibility for accidents as well 
as for inferior products will be his. 

Getting business is the big game just now. Super- 
intendents, engineers, office managers, employment 
managers, and many others whose business is nor- 
mally that of producing are out trying to get orders 
and in some cases, actually selling stock in the com- 
pany in order to get ready money. Equipment is 
being neglected. The man who knows what the 
temperature of the paper mill ought to be, who knows 
when the web is being dried too slowly or too rapidly, 
who knows how long it will be before the machines 
will need new felts, who was working on a new de- 
inking process, is now learning the art of sales- 


manship. 
This, in our estimation, is waste. Such men should 
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be in the factory where they belong, keeping up with 
the parade which will be very far ahead of them when 
normalcy is again with us. 
The Importance of Air 

This all gets us back to the question of man power 
in the paper mill. What does it profit a manufac- 
turer to have the best formulas and buy the best 
quality of products with which to make his paper 
if his workmen are dissatisfied or are not doing work 
up to standard? And who can expect a workman to 
be up to standard who works in an atmosphere satur- 
ated with moisture, where the air is impure and con- 
ditions are generally unfit for the best kind of work? 

The uses of air in the paper mill are so important 
and so varied that it is not possible in an article of 
this character to go into minute detail as to all of 
the uses for air. Slowly, but surely, the superinten- 
dent, in particular, is realizing that without the 
proper equipment for getting air into the mill, and 
handling this air to advantage inside, he is not likely 
to be able to keep up with those manufacturers who 
have grasped the big problem of the importance 


of air. 

Today we know that it is a case of the “survival 
of the fittest” in the industry. It is not always pos- 
sible for a mill to revolutionize its business by en- 
tirely changing the equipment, but it is possible for 
this same mill to increase the efficiency by installing 
new methods, and that is just where the question 
of the right use of air comes in, in connection with 
the manufacture of paper. x 

For instance, there is the system of warm air 
which is used to prevent condensation of moisture 
on the roofs and for eliminating the danger of this 
moisture dropping on the rolls of finished paper. A 
good drying system is an important part of the paper 
business, and not only does such a system result in a 
better quality of paper, but it saves money in the 
elimination of the rotting of timbers, roofs, etc., due 
to the collection of moisture. 

Aside from the drying system there is the forced 
ventilating system which insures a constant supply 
of fresh, clear air to all parts of the mill. While it 
is true that the ideas of workers at the present time 
have changed considerably from those of two or 
three years ago, it still is a fact that they must be 
considered and must be kept satisfied and interested 
in what they are doing, for as a result of impure air 
they are listless in their work and are off part of the 
time because of sickness. One of the biggest assets 
you can have is the interested workman who is 
always on the job and who is able and willing to give 
the care and thought necessary to handle his job in 
the right manner. These kind of men are many 
times developed as the result of care and thought 
given by the owners as to equipment which will make 
the working conditions easier and pleasanter, be- 
cause, after all, these count big. 

One prominent paper mill engineer figured up some 
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time ago that there were at least twenty-six uses for 
air in actual practice in the paper mill. Some of these 
were not of as great importance as others, but there 
is no question but that the uses for air will in a short 
time be even more general than is the case at present. 
Some of the other uses, aside from those mentioned 
above, are mechanical draft in the boiler and engine 
rooms. The great increase in the use of mechanical 
stokers, the campaigns of education which the stoker 
people are conducting and the greater knowledge of 
the advantages of these methods of firing mean a 
greater increase in plants installing them, and the 
mechanical draft fan goes with them. Blowers are 
also used for moving stock from cylinders, for con- 
veying sorted stock, and in various kinds of absorp- 
tion systems. 

Another advantage in the paper mill is in the use 
of heating and ventilating equipment for all seasons 
of the year. In the winter, heating coils, plus a 
sufficient sized fan, eliminate the disadvantages 
which come from cold corners in the mill, and cut 
down the workmen’s efficiency. The fan carries this 
heated air to all parts of the mill, resulting in uni- 
form heat in all sections. In the summer time 
blowers can be used for bringing in cool, fresh air. 
Another great advantage comes in connection with 
the paper machine rooms where, during the summer 
days, heat is intense and workmen suffer. A good 
ventilating system installed here works wonders in 
speeding up production. 

You may ask whether this isn’t a long ways from 
the old time methods of paper making. Of course 
it is, but times change and even in the paper busi- 
ness the things necessary to do today were not 
thought of a few years ago. 


One Man’s Experience 

The experience of a prominent paper mill executive 
may prove of interest as showing just how times 
change. Up until a short time ago this mill, like 
many others, was run on the old time basis. Little 
thought was given to the comfort of employees, but 
a great deal of thought was given to the quantity 
of paper turned out. 

The executive in charge had been solicited time 
and time again by fan salesmen, some of whom had 
something more to sell him than a fan only. They 
had a system for increasing his profits through better 
working conditions, but he could not see it. 

One day at a meeting of the paper manufacturers’ 
association he discussed with a number of other mill 
executives the questions of production, labor turn- 
over, morale and like subjects which they were in- 
terested in. 

This one executive found that he didn’t know what 
production was from the standpoint of the up to 
date mill. Everything he did had to be forced in- 
stead of a free, easy method which brought much 
greater results. 

He found that his mill had a reputation for being 
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a poor place in which to work. It was musty, damp 
and ill ventilated. The men were away from work a 
great deal because of sickness. When they were at 
work, they complained constantly about working 
conditions. 

The management took these things as a matter 
of course. Brought up in the old school they thought 
a paper mill had to be an uncomfortable place to work 
in, just as in the old days the hold of an ocean liner 
was considered “a veritable hell” for the firemen. 
Men would kick and shift about anyway, so why try 
to make things any different. 

After going over these things in detail with execu- 
tives from other plants he woke up to the fact that 
his near-sighted attitude had cost his company con- 
siderable money. Aside from considering the human 
element he found that a better product was possible 
with less pushing but greater production. 

Today this mill is run on an entirely different basis 
than formerly. Ventilating equipment has a promi- 
nent place and it is interesting to see what this equip- 
ment is accomplishing. Realizing that the methods 
of yesterday must be discarded, so far as ventilation 
is concerned, and that to keep up with the procession 
they must fall in line and adopt new ideas, this com- 
pany, like many others, put in a system that brought 
results and accomplished what they were after. 

A statistician stated recently that there are about 
thirty thousand printers in the United States and 
about seventy-five hundred of them are high grade 
printers. His estimate was probably a good guess, 
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but it at least offers a start on the discussion of just 
how great a demand there is for high grade papers. 

There are many practical and psychological reasons 
for a greater use of high grade papers. It would 
seem self-evident that to produce a really high grade 
job a printer should use high grade materials, espe- 
cially paper, were it not for the fact, that, because of 
competition or fear of it, printers are everlastingly 
trying to produce fine work on poor papers. The 
quickest route to the waste basket lies through cheap 
paper and poor printing. Today through the notable 
work of a few far-seeing paper manufacturers paper 
occupies a higher place in the estimation of the buyer 
and good paper is surely in much greater demand. 

The quality of the product depends to such a great 
extent on.the quality of the workmen that one with- 
out the other is almost impossible. In other words, 
it takes high quality workmen to make high quality 
products, and the high grade man is not going to be 
satisfied with inferior working conditions which place 
him under a big handicap. 

After all, the proper use of air in the mill is of 
greatest value in connection with your workmen. 
The human element counts big in the paper industry 
just the same as it does in other lines. 

In order to get the most from your investment in 
men and machinery it is necessary to choose those 
methods which will improve conditions, not only 
for today but for tomorrow as well. The proper use 
of air in any plant makes for a better product and 
better profits. 


Saving Man Power 


illustrations of trucks handling paper, with 

some suggestion as to the advantage of using 
power trucks instead of hand trucks and brute force. 
The accompanying illustrations show a different type 
of power trucks from those used in the former issue, 
handling paper and board in both manufacturing and 
consuming plants. 

The first picture illustrates a truck in use in the 
Hummel & Downing Company’s mills at Milwaukee. 
These rolls of board weighing 1,300 pounds are de- 
livered by an elevator to the upper floors for storage, 
and must be trucked an average distance of 200 
feet. Formerly men with two-wheel hand trucks 
performed this work, and the rolls were tiered occa- 
sionally by the use of a hand tiering machine. By 
timing the speed of this hand operation, the men 
merely up-ending the rolls in a single tier, it was 
found that four men with a haul of 300 feet stored 40 
rolls in two hours at a cost of ten cents per roll. With 
the truck illustrated which both carried and hoisted 
the rolls, the elevator is stopped high enough above 


G testa months ago we showed a number of 


the floor so that the paper can be rolled off on the 
platform of the truck, which transports the paper, 
two rolls at a time, to the desired point. 











For the first tier, the rolls are up-ended, the method 
of doing this having been devised by the truck oper- 
ator himself, who elevates the truck platform to a 
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height determined by experience, rolls the paper off 
at an angle until the roll overbalances and slides to 
the floor. The second and third tiers are reached by 
elevating the platform to the proper height and roll- 
ing the paper off, leaving the rolls on their sides. 
Under the same conditions as in the hand method, 





one man using this type of truck was able to handle 
90 rolls in two hours, at a cost of two cents per roll. 

The second and third pictures illustrate how rolls 
of paper are handled in warehouses of the Detroit 
Free Press, and it is claimed it is making a saving 
of $25 per day and increasing the storage capacity 
to a considerable degree. 

The fourth picture illustrates the method in the 
J. Manz Engraving Company in Chicago, receiving 








and handling crated flat paper stock, and where it is 
claimed the reduction for handling this heavy ma- 
terial is more than 50 per cent. Approximately 50 
tons of this paper are handled daily in and out of 
storage. 

Formerly ten men were employed in handling paper 
stock for this company, seven taking it off the cars 
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into storage and three out of storage to the presses. 
At that time hand trucks were used for moving the 
crates of paper and a portable elevator for piling. 
Under the new method, four men are employed in- 
stead of ten. The cost of electric power for charging 
the batteries of the truck averages thirty-seven cents 
a day. 

It will be noted from one of these pictures, that 
this type of carrier handles many cases at a time, 


| lifting up the whole pile and removing it to any de- 
| sired point, or raising the load so that it can be piled 
| on top of other cases, thereby using space to a much 


better advantage. 

The ordinary paper mill, as well as in most cases 
where large quantities of paper are consumed, can 
no doubt improve their present methods of handling 
paper, and at the same time can save considerable 
of the money expended for this purpose. 














Reply to a Comment 


: | “T THE November issue of The Paper Industry 


there appears a challenge by Mr. O. L. Berger 


| to some statements made in my talk to a class in 
| paper-making at Neenah, Wis., last January. I wish 


to make the following explanation in reply: 

“The word ‘calcium’ is referred to as the base in 
the acid or the combined SO, and has no reference 
to the composition of the lime used in the making 
of the acid. .The following sentence makes this quite 
clear where it says: ‘If the lime content of the acid 
is too low, the cooking will have to be discontinued 
before all of the lignin is dissolved, etc.’ 

“There should be no misconception in the minds of 
those familiar with the sulphite process as to the 
effect of a too high or too low combined in the cook- 
ing acid because this is one of the conditions that 
needs constant watching if a uniform quality of pulp 
is to be produced. 

“The Forest Products Laboratory makes my con- 
tention very clear. Read their bulletin No. 620 on, 
‘Effect of varying certain cooking conditions in the 
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production of sulphite pulp from spruce.’ Table 3 on 
page 17 gives the results obtained when varying the 
amount of combined SO,. Cook No. 99 having an 
acid that contained only .30% combined SO, cooked 
in 4.72 hours, whereas cook No. 71 with an acid of 
2.09% combined and all other conditions constant 
required 7.75 hours to cook. 

“TI am greatly surprised that Mr. Berger takes ex- 
ceptions to the statement that a high per cent of 
magnesium is essential for the better grades or pulp 
because the chemical properties of magnesium as well 
as calcium are so well known. Let us see what Mr. 
Sutermeister says in his ‘Chemistry on Pulp and 
Paper Making.’ 

“On page 161 we read: ‘Of the available bases for 
making sulphite liquor soda has the advantage of 
forming a stable bisulphite and the cellulose prepared 
with such liquor is very pure and easy to bleach. 
Magnesia possesses these qualities, but in a lesser 
degree, while lime is likely to make the fiber hard 
and harsh from formation of calcium monosulphite.’ 

“And, Mr. Cooper, in his paper on ‘Sulphite Pulp 
Manufacture’ (paper August 28, 1918, page 13), says: 
‘Although all the bisulphites act in general in the 
manner specified above the character of the liquid 
is modified in several important particulars, accord- 
ing as one base or another is in combination with the 
acid. Bisulphite of lime is a very unstable salt which 
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upon being merely heated decomposes, one-half of the 
salt being set free. The resulting monosulphite is 
practically insoluble, so that when this decomposi- 
tion occurs in the digester this latter salt is precipi- 
tated throughout the pulp from which it is difficult 
to remove by washing. Where lime liquor is used 
there is, therefore more gas pressure in the digester 
and the resulting pulp is harsh, hard and transpar- 
ent. It is also more difficult to make a straight lime 
liquor of high test than it is to prepare similar liquors 
from magnesium or soda. Bisulphite of magnesium 
is somewhat more stable than the corresponding lime 
salt and its action on the incrusting matter is milder 
but even more effective. The sulphates or monosul- 
phites which may be present in magnesium liquors 
remain in solution and are easily washed out from the 
pulp. The resulting product is much softer and 
whiter than any which is ordinarily made with lime 
without some subsequent treatment.’ 

“IT admit that a fine quality of pulp is being made 
in Europe and that the pure calcium lime is being 
used, but they use indirect heating and their cooking 
time is from two to four times longer than ours. 

“IT am glad that Mr. Berger raised this question 
because tHe matter is of sufficient importance that 
it should be clearly understood and it would indeed 
be interesting to hear from those who have given 
the problem careful study.—P. A. Paulson.” 


Useful Information for Power Plant 
Owners and Engineers 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 
Copyrighted 


Poor Belt Repairing 


OT long ago I was called to take a look at an oil 
driven engine which the owner wished to dis- 
pose of because it “gave him tog much belt trouble.” 
The owner admitted that the engine itself was all 
right. He could find no fault with it as far as its 
running ability was concerned, but, he said, “It breaks 
the belt as fast as I can fix it. I spend most of my 
time fixing the belt.” 

Of all the belts I have ever laid eyes on I never 
saw the equal to this one. I maintain that the above 
belt is the “most patched belt in the world.” And 
I also maintain that it is the “most poorly patched 
belt in the world.” The word “repaired” can hardly 
be used because it is too dignified a word in this 
case, and, besides, the belt wasn’t repaired. It was 
just simply “patched.” Originally, it was a double 
leather belt. , 

Whenever the belt would break the owner would 
simply take a piece of belting of the same width, lay 
it over the break, drive some rivets through, clinch 


the rivets, and let it go at that. No attempt was 
made to produce a smooth-fitting joint. No tapering 
down to a feather edge. No gluing. No squaring up 
with a square. The patch was simply laid on top, 
and, you might say, “nailed on.” 

Of course, the joint wouldn’t hold long. Another 
splice would then be riveted on top of the other, the 
owner doubtless thinking that two splices should be 
twice as strong as one splice. And when that again 
would break, the owner “simply couldn’t understand 
it.” He decided that he would have to sell the engine 
and install a motor. 

The entire belt, all the way around, was made up 
of splices in this manner, overlapping and underlap- 
ping one another until the average thickness was 
about equal to the thickness of three belts, one on 
top of the other. I regret very much that I did not 
have my camera along to get a@ photograph of the 
belt but I believe the reader who has had experience 
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with belts will have no difficulty in imagining what it 
looked like. 

Never before has it been brought to my attention 
so forcibly that whenever a belt needs repairing it 
pays to do the job right in the first place. In this 
instance if the first repair job had been properly done 
it is quite possible that up to the present time there 
would have been no need for a second repair job. The 
joint of a leather belt that is properly scarfed and 
cemented is just as strong as the solid leather belt it- 


How to Figure the 


N POWER transmission through belting we have 

some rather peculiar conditions to contend with. 
Run the belt tight and the bearings will consume 
too much power. Slacken the belt and it may slip 
and we then have the power loss due to belt slip, 
which amounts to one per cent of the power for each 
per cent of slip. 

With a giver belt, then it may be possible to per- 
mit slip to some extent and still save power by run- 
ning the belt rather loose. But, again, by permitting 
slip, we are permitting our belts to wear away faster, 
and the cost of belt renewal may amount do consider- 
able. 

It is evident, then, that the ideal condition is to 
run belts slack if possible, at the same time prevent- 
ing slip. This condition is possible and is being suc- 
cessfully accomplished these days by means of prop- 
er belt care. The belt is not allowed to become hard 
and dry, for then it will slip even when pulled up 
tight. Belts must be kept nice and pliable. They 
then come in contact with the pulleys properly, ex- 
clude all air, “take hold” of the pulleys, and greater 
area of belt contact is the result. 

To emphasize the value of running belts properly, 
I have developed a formula which gives the money 
saved per year by converting a tight, slipping belt 
drive into a loose, nonslipping drive. This formula 
includes the cost due to power absorbed by the jour- 
nals and the power lost through slip. It does not in- 
clude the cost of belt wear, though, as that is a factor 
that cannot easily be computed mathematically, if at 
all. Here is the formula: 

Cost per year in dollars 


W V?: (T, — T;) SP 
— —— * ——_-IC N D 
17,688 T, T, 100 





where 
W=—Weight in pounds of the engine fly wheel; 
V=Velocity in feet per second of the periphery of 
the fly wheel while running at normal speed; 
S—Per cent of belt slip saved due to belt care and 
improved methods. For example, if the belt slipped 
4 per cent while running tight and 2 per cent while 
running slack, the saving would be (4 minus 2 equals 
2) 2 per cent, which should be used in the formula. 
P—Horse-power of the engine. 
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self. Leather laced joints are of course never as 
strong as the solid-leather, but if the owner had even 
laced his belt instead of riveting in this unworkman- 
like manner he probably would have had much less 
trouble. Wire-laced joints are stronger than leather 
laced joints. They often have a joint efficiency of 85 
to 90 per cent. A wire-laced joint could have been 
used as well as not and the writer believes it would 
have held. 


Cost of Tight Belts 


C—Cost of power in dollars per horse-power hour. 
N=—Number of working hours per day. 
D—Number of working days per year. 

T,—Time in seconds required for the engine fly- 
wheel to come to a dead stop after shutting off steam 
or gas. The steam or gas should be shut, off as 
quickly as possible. Engine should be driving the 
belt and pulleys only and driven machinery should be 
thrown off of the line if possible, in order not to in- 
terfere with the test. T,, then, is the time required 
to come to a stop with belt running slack. 

T,—Time in seconds required for the flywheel to 
come to rest with belt running tight. 

It is evident that T, will be greater than T,, be- 
cause with the lessened power consumption of the 
bearings it will take longer for the stored energy in 
the flywheel to be consumed. . 

This formula requires at least four tests: First, 
the belt slip while running tight ; second, the stopping 
time while running tight; third, the belt slip while 
running slack, and fourth, the stopping time while 
running slack. 

Should it be found that there is more slip when 
running slack than when running tight, the value 
SP would be negative, and it may be found that the 
100 
advantages of slack running are lost. 
happens, this formula will tell the truth. 

Let us choose a concrete example, where: 

W=3,000 pounds. 

V=a mile a minute—88 ft. per sec. ; 

S=3 per cent; 

P—200 h. p.; 

C=$.015; 

N-==13; 

D—300; 

T,—180 seconds; 

T,—150 seconds ; 


Whatever 


r 3,000 X 88 X 88(180—150) 3 X 200 ) 
— xX 


$.015 X 12 X 300 = $472. 





17,688 « 180 x 150 ; 100 | 


A saving of four hundred and seventy-two dollars 
per year should make a test like this well worth the 
while of any power plant engineer. 
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Is Castor Oil Good for Belts? 


WRITER on power subjects recently wrote 

this in a well known trade paper: “The belt 
should be run about half speed and an occasional appli- 
cation of castor oil should be made to its face to 
limber it up.” 

While it is true that castor oil is better than noth- 
ing at all, the writer is unable to understand why 
castor oil is so frequently recommended for appli- 
cation to belts when it has been proven time and 
again to be harmful to the belt fibers. What is 
more, it does not prevent slip as well as the treat- 
ment made especially for belts. 

The writer has in mind a 12-inch belt which con- 
nected a 4-foot driving pulley running at 213 revolu- 
tions per minute to a 14-inch driven pulley. This 
belt drove a 682 light dynamo and even when treated 
with castor oil, had to be run very tight with a man 
constantly at hand to prevent slipping off the pulleys. 
When a belt slips, the lights, of course, are bound to 
flicker. Later on, a belt treatment made especially 
for belts was applied and the drive was so improved 
that an 850 light dynamo was substituted for the 
682 light dynamo. In spite of the 25% load increase, 
the same belt now runs quite slack, does not slip, and 
requires no attention. 

Castor oil is gummy. The gum in solution is car- 
ried in and among the belt fibers as far as the oil 


penetrates. The liquid parts of these oils slowly dry 
out and leave the gummy element which continues 
to stiffen and sooner or later becomes hard enough to 
crack. When these elements do crack, the belt fibers 
crack with them. This explains the fine transverse 
cracks, particularly across the back of the belts which 
have had initial or subsequent treatment with castor 
or linseed oil. It is these same gummy elements that 
make a belt so treated look slick and smooth, and, in a 
measure, lessen its tendency to slip. Both of these 
oils also decompose into harmful fatty acids. Proof 
of the decomposition of castor oil is obtainable by 
placing some in an uncorked bottle, setting this in 
strong sunlight or in a warm place and in time ob- 
serving the changed appearance. 

Cases are on record also where castor oil has caused 
leather belts to rot. By saturating a piece of leather 
belt with castor oil and placing near a radiator or 
other warm place, it will be found that the castor oil ~ 
will decompose and will then attack the leather, caus- 
ing it to become so weak that it can be easily torn 
with the hand. 

It is therefore evident that in the end, treatment 
of belting with castor oil is uneconomical. It may not 
cost as much per pound as a treatment made espe- 
cially for belts, but the writer certainly does not 
recommend castor oil. 


How to. Figure Balata and FabricTransmission Belts 


HE question is often asked: “How can I figure 

fabric and Balata belts? I see all kinds of rules 
for leather belts but I seldom see anything about 
fabric belts.” 

In reply I have the following to offer. I have 
avoided the use of formulas and tables entirely in 
order to simplify the method as much as possible. 
Formulas and tables are often very vexing. 


Balata Belts 


Let us suppose that you want to figure the width 
of a Balata belt necessary to transmit a given horse 
power. Proceed this way: Subtract one from the 
number of piles, multiply by the diameter of the pul- 
ley in inches, multiply by the number of revolutions 
the pulley makes per minute, then multiply by 
0.000158 and then divide the result into the horse 
power to be transmitted. The answer is the width 
of the belt in inches. If you get 1.8 inches for the 
answer you will very likely decide on a two-inch belt 
in order to be safe, which is the right thing to do. 
If you get 2.01 for an answer you will decide that a 
two-inch belt will do the work very capably and you 
will be right because these rules allow for an ample 
factor of safety. This rule is usable for Balata belts 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ar 10 ply. 





Fabric Belts 


Now for fabric belts. The rules as ordinarily given 
for fabric belts made up in plies are something like 
this—“A 4-ply stitched canvas belt is equivalent to 
a single leather belt. 8-ply is equivalent to a double 
leather belt. And so forth.” 

Then after knowing the equivalent we have to hunt 
up our rules of thumb for leather belts before being 
able to decide on a width necessary for a given drive. 

Here is a rule which gives the direct answer with- 
out even thinking of leather. The rule applies to 
most ordinary belts made up in plies such as rubber 
and stitched canvas. Divide 2640 by the number of 
plies and to the quotient add 136; then divide the 
result into the speed of the belt in feet per minute; 
and then multiply that result by the width of the 
belt in inches. The answer is the number of horse 
power that the belt will transmit: 

For example, what horse power may be trans- 
mitted by a 10-ply canvas belt whose width is 6 
inches and whose speed is 4,000 feet per minute? 
Substitute in the rule just given above and you will 
find the answer to be 60 horse power. 

To find the width of a stitched canvas or rubber 
belt, proceed this way: Divide 2640 by the number 
of plies and add 136 to the result, then multiply by 
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the horse power to be transmitted and then divide by 
the speed of the belt in feet per minute. The answer 
is the width in inches. 

To find the speed at which a stitched canvas belt 
may be run, knowing the horse power and width, 
proceed in this way: Divide 2640 by the number of 
plies as before and add 136; then miltiply by the horse 
power to be transmitted; and then divide by the 
width of the belt in inches. The answer is the speed 
in feet per minute. 

To find the number of plies to specify, knowing all 
other factors, proceed in this way: Multiply the width 
of the belt in inches by the speed of the belt in feet 
per minute and divide by the horse power to be trans- 
mitted; then subtract from that the number 136; 
then divide the result into 2640. The answer is the 
number of plies. 

Speed 
To find the speed of a belt, knowing the diameter 
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of the pulley and the revolutions per minute—Mul- 
tiply the diameter of the pulley in inches by 0.262 and 
the result by the number of revolutions per minute of 
the pulley. The answer is the speed of the belt in 
feet per minute. 

To find the number of revolutions per minute that 
will be made by a given pulley, knowing the speed of 
belt and diameter of pulley, proceed in this way: 
Multiply the diameter of the pulley in inches by 0.262 
and divide the result into the speed of the belt in 
feet per minute. 

The answer is the number of revolutions per min- 
ute. 

To find the diameter of pulley, knowing the speed 
of belt and the revolutions per minute, proceed in 
this way: Multiply the number of revolutions per 
minute of the pulley by 0.262 and divide the result 
into the speed of the belt in feet per minute. The 
answer is the diameter of the pulley in inches. 


Why Not Weigh Your Ashes? 


O your ashes weigh more this year than they 

did last, or do they weigh less? Have you ever 

weighed the ashes that drop through the grate bars 
of your furnace? . 

It may seem like a ridiculous thing to do, on first 
thought, because—of what value are ashes? We 
are usually told to weigh the coal burned and to keep 
a strict amount of all water used in the boilers so as 
to determine whether or not we are getting the same 
good grade of coal that we always got. But a simpler 
method is to weigh the ashes. It is the ash content, 
usually, that determines the calorific value of a coal. 


Very often coal from the same mine shows a widely 
differing ash content, so it is well to keep tab on the 
refuse which costs you as much per pound as the 
good combustible matter. 

Perhaps, also, a little experimenting along this 
line will do your plant some good. Try different 
coals of the size suitable for your furnaces and grates 
and the one with the least ash content which sells at 
a low price should show pretty good results. Later 
this can be “doublechecked” by noting how well the 
coal evaporates the water. It is not difficult to work 
out a method that will tell you, year in and year out, 
just how well your coal and boilers are performing. 


Bare Pipe Heat Loss Cost 


ARE steam pipes have been preached against 
ever since the time of Watt, yet the bare pipe 

is still with us and losing money for its owner. 
Why aren’t all pipes covered? Every steam pipe of 
any importance and size should certainly be covered 
unless it is a radiator pipe and is intended to radiate 
heat, or unless it is an exhaust pipe or something of 
that sort. Perhaps the reason why owners are so 
slow to cover and insulate piping is because they re- 
gard the idea as being mostly “theory” and that in 
practice the actual money loss doesn’t amount to 
much. Perhaps “money loss” hasn’t been brought 
to the attention of the owner clearly enough—forcibly 
enough. And the reason why this has not been done 
is because we have not had enough information on 
the subject. We have not had a good reliable formula 
that would tell quickly how much money was being 
lost through heat in 10 hours, or in 100 hours. In 
the 1915 Proceedings of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, however, I find some good infor- 





mation on the subject. L. B. McMillan made some 
reliable and thorough tests by means of an electrical 
method and plotted his results in the form of a curve. 
I have used his results, therefore, in order to develop 
a trustworthy formula—a formula that will handle 
any ordinary case of heat loss from bare pipes. Then, 
with the formula as the basis I constructed the align- 
ment chart which I show here. In using the chart 
it is not necessary to do any figuring. Simply lay 
a straightedge across the chart four times as in- 
dicated by the dotted lines, and the cost of the heat 
loss is immediately found in the right-hand column. 
This is the formula: 
Cost of lost heat | 


\- 


(1.6 + .0056 D) D HAC 





in H hours 2,000 B E 


where 


D =the temperature difference in degrees F., or 
the pipe temperature minus the room temperature. 
H — the number of hours during which heat is lost. 
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A=: area of bare pipe in square feet. 

C =: cost of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds, in dollars. 

B = B. T. U. per pound of coal. 

E = boiler efficiency. 

For convenience I have used these same letters to 
designate their various columns in the chart. For 
example, take a case where we have these values: 


C = $3.50 
A= 100 

D = 200 

H == 200 

B = 12,000 


E = 60 per cent 

What is the cost of the lost heat? 
The dotted lines drawn across the chart show how 
the answer—$2.64—is obtained in column Y at the 
extreme right. Connect C and A with line CA and lo- 
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stead of 200, the selfsame lines shown would be used 
and the decimal point would be moved one place to 
the right, making the cost $26.40 instead of $2.64. 
And if, in addition the area were 1,000 square feet 
instead of 100, the decimal point would be moved 
one more place to the right, making the cost $264. 
The range of the chart is therefore decidely wide. It 
includes temperature differences all the way from 13 
degrees F. to 500 degrees F., all heat values for coal 
and a boiler effyciency range from 10 per cent to 100 
per cent. I have included 100 per cent efficiency, be- 
cause we are gradually “getting there.” The recent 
record of 90 per cent brings us very close to the point 
of desired perfection. 

This chart, therefore, shows distinctly the money 
loss through bare pipes. Its aim is to influence the 
owner to cover those pipes. It is true that pipe cov- 


BT.U. PER POUND OF COAL 
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cate the intersection with column X. Then connect 
D and H with line DH and locate the second intersec- 
tion with column X. Now locate the midpoint M be- 
tween these points of intersection and lay out the line 
BM HA, locating the intersection with column HA. 
Lastly, run a line through that point of intersection 
and the 60 per cent (column E)—line HA E Y—on 
the chart—and the final intersection with column Y 
gives the answer, $2.64. 

By following this method any ordinary problem is 
easily solved. If the number of hours were 2,000 in- 





ering will not save all of this money, but it will save 
much of it. The proportion of money saved depends 
entirely upon the efficiency of the covering. No cov- 
ering made is 100 per cent efficient, but that efficiency 
is closely approached. 

For example, let us cover the pipe “solved” above, 
whose area is 1,000 square feet, which is heated for 
2,000 hours. Let us use a covering whose efficiency 
is 80 per cent. How much money would be saved in 
the 2,000 hours, or 83.3 days? The answer is 

$264 x 0.80 = $211. 
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A Handy Chart for Determining the Collapse Resisting Strength 
of Iron Pipes and Tubes 


subjected to an external pressure which has a ten- 
dency to collapse the tube or pipe. 

It is convenient because it does away entirely with 
computations. Simply lay a straightedge across the 
chart twice and the result is found. 

The dotted lines, for example, solve this problem: 

What external pressure will a 2.5 inch pipe safely 
withstand whose length is 40 inches, and whose thick- 
ness is 0.3 inch? 

Run a straight line through the 40 (column A) 
and the 0.3 (column B) and locate the intersection 


This chart is based upon the well known formula 
given in a number of handbooks. 
T 2.18 





P — 9,600,000 
LD ; 
where P = the collapsing pressure in lbs. per sq. in., 
T = thickness of metal, in inches, 
L = length of pipe in inches, 
D = outside diameter of pipe in inches. 
This chart is intended for use wherever piping is 
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with column C. Then from that point of intersection 
run through the 2.5 (column D) and the intersection 
with column E gives the result—about 6,950 pounds 
per square inch. 

The chart can be used with equal ease for determin- 
ing any one of the factors—length, thickness, diam- 


The Advantages 


TEEL pulleys are being more rapidly adopted now 
than ever before. They have many advantages 
over other pulleys—cast iron, wood or paper—and 
these advantages will be considered for the benefit of 
those who are interested in belts, pulleys and power 
transmission. 

The thing that should be most sought in any kind 
of power transmission project is “greatest ultimate 
economy.” This is a very broad term, for it includes 
not only the first cost of the belts and pulleys, but the 
up-keep, life, slip, dependability, and even the cost 
of coal fire into the boiler furnaces. 

Pulleys should first of all have a high coefficient of 
friction so that the belts running upon them will not 
slip. They must »e strong enough to resist collapse 
in case of sudden overload or in case the belt catches 
and breaks. They must be made “true,” as a wab- 
bling is always unsightly and generally a symptom 
of inefficiency. The surface of the periphery must not 
be rough, for belts are bound to slip somewhat 
(“creep” is the correct word, and it usually amounts 
to about 1.5 to 2 per cent of the total belt travel), and 
when a belt slips on a rough pulley, premature wear 
is inevitable. Slip also generates heat, and since heat 
is undesirable in belts, causing them to burn, get dry 
and crack, it is clear that the pulley should be made 
of some material that will conduct the heat away 
quickly and radiate it into the atmosphere. A “cool 
pulley” is desirable. 

From my own personal experience with belts and 
pulleys, I conclude that the “rough” surface has no 
advantage over the smooth surface. Belts running 
over rough pulleys must necessarily creep just as 
much as where they run over the smooth steel pulley. 
I, therefore, prefer the latter. There is very little 
difference in the pulling qualities of the different pul- 
leys at ordinary loads. 

Steel pulleys are.also strong enough to resist col- 
lapse, and in extreme cases where one might collapse 
in spite of its great strength, there is no flying to 
pieees to endanger the workmen, for the ductility of 
the metal prevents such failure. This is a strong 
point for the steel pulley on the “safety first” side 
of the ledger. 

As for “trueness,” after the forms and dies ,are 
once made, all the steel pulleys are just alike. They 
are all true, smooth, strong, balanced and virtually 
faultless. 

It is well known that steel is a capable conductor 
and radiator of heat. Steel is used in steam boilers 
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eter, or pressure—where the other three are known. 
Thus if we wish to determine the thickness of pipe 
necessary to withstand a pressure of 6,950 pounds per 
square inch, where the pipe diameter is 2.5 inches 
and the length 40 inches, the same dotted lines would 
show the thickness (column B) to be 0.3 inch. 


of Steel Pulleys 


almost exclusively, not alone because it is a good heat 
conductor, but because it is so strong, ductile and 
durable. The same reasons make steel well adapted 
for pulleys. 

Steel does not swell or shrink. This is an advan- 
tage over wood and paper for pulley construction. 
Hence, when a steel pulley is once screwed into posi- 
tion there will be no slipping on the shaft, as often 
happens where wood pulleys are used. It should 
always be remembered that in a main belt drive, 
where one of the pulleys slips 1 per cent, 1 per cent 
of the fuel will be lost thereby. If both pulleys slip 
the same amount, the total slip will be 2 per cent, 
therefore 2 per cent of the fuel is lost. And the same 
applies to the periphery of the pulley. Each per cent 
of a slip is equally wasteful there. 

Steel has no “grain,” such as wood has, and there- 
fore it doesn’t warp or split. Bolts in the hubs or 
steel pulleys can be placed almost “anywhere” for 
the sake of clamping power and get-at-ableness. In 
w od and paper pulleys the structure of the grain 
n st always be considered. Also, it might be noted, 
steel is not troubled with knots. Steel is noncombus- 
tible. Where it is desired to make the mill as fireproof 
as possible, this is of far-reaching value. 

Steel pulleys are light. They do not weight down 
the shafts with useless mass and eat up power unnec- 
essarily in that way. In drives that must be reversed 
frequently lightness is particularly desirable. How- 
ever, it can be almost universally stated that light 
pulleys are always desirable, provided they are strong 
enough. Of course, any steel pulley as made by pres- 
ent-day responsible manufacturers is strong enough 
for the work for which it was expressly made. 

Cast iron has a few advantages over wood, of 
course, but steel has every advantage of cast iron and 
many more for pulley construction. Cast iron pul- 
leys weigh more than twice as much as steel pulleys 
of the same power. Wooden pulleys are no lighter 
and are generally inferior. 

Occasionally we see steel pulleys that have been 
covered with leather to “make a better pulling sur- 
face,” but, as stated above, I am opposed to such 
practice. I am even opposed to painting the pulley 
surface because it is the belt that “catches it” when 
it comes to wear, and belts, you know, are pretty 
expensive. 

It is important, in belt transmission, to maintain 
as large an area of contact as possible between the 
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belt and the pulley surface. If the pulley has a num- 
ber of “bumps” on it, these bumps will naturally lift 
the belt up off the smooth surface and the contact be- 
comes imperfect. Painting makes the pulley ruugh 
and “bumpy” and the area of contact is therefore 
diminished. This results in slip to a more or less 
marked degree. 

Where the “bump” is a cutting edge, the belt will 
inevitably find itself cut to pieces, not through slip, 
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but through creep, for creep cannot be eliminated 
and the effects of belt creep on a rough cutting surface 
are as disastrous as slip. 

For these reasons, then, I prefer the smooth face 
of the steel pulleys. Don’t use leather covers, canvas 
covers or any other covers or paints, unless the speed 
of the pulley is very slow. It is only on extremely 
slow speed pulleys that coverings can be or should be 
recommended. 


What Are Your Fuel Losses Due To?—Too Much Carbon Monoxide? 


HIS chart gives the fuel loss due to too much 
carbon monoxide in the flue gases. To de- 
termine the loss no figuring is necessary. Just zig- 
zag a straightedge across the chart three times as 
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indicated by the dotted lines and column G im- 
mediately gives the per cent of fuel loss. 

For example, a given coal contains 70 per cent of 
carbon; the flue gas contains 10% carbon dioxide 
(CO,) and 1% carbon monoxide (CO); the heat 
value of the coal is 12,000 B.T.U. per pound. What 
is the fuel loss ? 

Run a line through the 70 (column A) and the sum 
of CO, and CO (column B) and locate the intersec- 
tion with column C. From that located point run 
through the 1% (column D) and locate the intersec- 
tion in column E. From that point run through the 
12,000 (column F) and the intersection with column 
G shows the answer—5.4%. The operation is the 
height of simplicity for the line is carried directly 


across from left to right; there is nothing confusing 
about it. 

The range of the chart is wide enough to take care 
of nearly every condition of flue gases. Should the 
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intersection with columns C or E fail ‘‘outside of the 
chart” it will make no difference. Merely extend the 
line C or E, whichever it may happen to be, and go 
ahead with the problem. 

A little study given to the chart, coupled with a 
few examples of your own making, will soon show 
why the percentage of CO should be as low as pos- 
sible and why the CO, should be high. 

If it is desired to compute the percentage of fuel 
loss without using the chart it may be done in this 
way. Divide the percentage of carbon in the coal by 


the percentage of CO, + CO; multiply by the per- 
centage of CO; divide by the heat value of the coal 
per pound; and multiply by 10150. The answer will 
The chart, of 


be the same as given by the chart. 
course, is much quicker. 
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Reason of Defective Sizing 


By E. ARNOULD 


Translated from “Le Papier,” XXIV, 108-110 (March, 1921) 
By A. Papineau-Couture 


which have exceptionally pure water supply, the 

sizing suddenly goes wrong for a certain time 
and then becomes normal again, and that this is 
merely transitory in some cases, while in others it 
recurs periodically. This is attributed by the mills 
to various causes: 

1. Quality of the rosin soap. 

2. Changes in the nature of the water. 

3. Carelessness in carrying out the sizing opera- 
tion. 

4. Presence of a certain amount of pulps which 
resist sizing. 

5. Excess of mineral loading material. 

6. Presence in the beaten pulp of certain sub- 
stances which act as solvents of rosin. 

Like everybody else, we have experienced some of 
these disagreeable surprises; but on close investiga- 
tion we were nearly always able to trace the trouble 
to its source and to make such changes as were 
necessary to obtain normal sizing once more. 


We admit that the proper sizing of paper depends 
essentially on the chemical reactions which take place 
on treating the pulp with the size; but any change in 
the condition of the chemicals used may affect the 
course of these reactions. Some experts claim that 
certain reactions, which have not as yet been given a 
satisfactory scientific explanation, are too mild to 
have any bearing on the mechanism of sizing. And 
nevertheless it has been noted that if practice they 
absolutely present a satisfactory sizing. We shall 
study such a case. 

Several paper mills which have exceptionally pure 
water supplies find that they cannot size their paper 
by the usual means when their furnish contains a 
considerable amount of certain bleached wood pulps. 
An examination of the pulp reveals the fact that it 
has been wetted by sea water. The portions which 
have been stained by water contain as much as 
1.820 kilos of sodium chloride per 100 kilos of pulp, 
while unstained portions of the same bales show 
from 0.43% to 0.263% of chloride. 

The irregularities in sizing cannot be attributed to 
any other cause than to the action of these very 
small amounts of sodium chloride on the solutions of 
rosin size and of sulphate of alumina. Such irreg- 
ularities seem to us to be of a purely chemical na- 
ture, as the reactions which take place cause a par- 
tial dissociation of the colloids present. If we are 
mistaken, we are quite willing to admit any other 
explanation which really explains all that takes place 
in such a case. In the meantime we must have the 


[ HAS frequently been noticed that in paper mills 


courage of our convictions and we consider it our 
duty to make others benefit by our investigations. 

The reactions which take place when a solution of 
aluminium sulphate is mixed with a solution of rosin 
are entirely different from those which take place 
during the sizing of pulp. In the first case the re- 
actions are similar to those of acids on bases, bases 
on salts, and salts on salts; there occur double de- 
compositions and precipitations according to well- 
known laws. But during the sizing of pulp, various 
other factors can come into play and entirely change 
the course of the reactions. As the result of a long 
experience with and close observation of rosin siz- 
ing, we have found that the nature and purity of the 
pulps used and the presence of acids, salts, or excess 
of bases in the reaction medium affect the action and 
reactions of the colloids on one another. 

According to chemists who are familiar with the 
action of crystalloids on colloids, the traces of 
chlorides adsorbed by chemical pulps during bleach- 
ing causing the formation of dense hard precipitates 
which modify the mechanical action of the chemicals 
used in sizing. : 

Of course the case mentioned above is not the 
same as when the water supply becomes contami- 
nated owing to infiltrations of sea water or of water 
from saline springs; but the results are practically 
the same in both cases. The former case, however, 
is worse than the latter, for in one mill which was 
subject to this contamination of its water supply it 
was found that by increasing the amount of sizing, 
reducing to 3% the amount of sulphate of alumina, 
and adding a slight excess of acid, the paper could 
be sized in a satisfactory manner. Unfortunately, 
the sizing thus obtained was not permanent; in the 
course of time either the hygroscopicity of the paper 
or the retroactive effect of traces of acids, chlorides 
or other salts, destroyed the sizing. 

Up to the present time we have not been able to 
find a plausible explanation for this trouble nor a sat- 
isfactury solution to the problem of sizing paper 
-:omposed largely of wood pulps containing sodium 
-htoride. Where can these chlorides come from, un- 
less it be from an improperly carried out electrolytic 
separated from the pulps? Opinions which we ob- 
tained from various sources, investigations which 
we carried out along various lines, and accurate 
bleaching?* Is it reasonable to suppose that after 
bleaching with sodium hypochlorite, acids or anti- 
chlors were used and that to these chemicals must 





*In France “e'ectrolytic bleaching” is applied to bleaching 
by means of sodium hypochlorite.—Translator. 
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be ascribed the presence of traces of adsorbed 
chlorides? Can these chlorides be dissolved out and 
analyses which we made, far from furnishing a so- 
lution to the problem seem to make it, if anything, 
more complicated, for they apparently give theoret- 
ical results which are in direct contradiction with 
those obtained in the course of practical tests. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that the relations of 
colloids to crystalloids are but little known. 

And yet the problem is quite simple: in a certain 
mill, when using bleached pulps that are pure, sizing 
is quite normal with 3% rosin and 6% sulphate of 
alumina, while with pulps containing 0.050% to 
0.263‘, of sodium chloride it is impossible to size the 


paper, even when the amount of chemicals is doubled. 


An eminent chemist to whom we submitted the 
question expressed his opinion as follows: 

“Cellulose and rosin size belong to the class of 
substances known as colloids; they are entirely dif- 
ferent from crystallizable compounds and have chem- 
ical idiosyncrasies, so to speak; they react with other 
colloids in a very peculiar but definite and known 
manner. When we come to consider the reactions 


of colloids and crystalloids, the matter is still more 
involved, for we must consider not only’ the nature 
of the crystalloid, but also the nature and origin of 
the colloid.” 

In the case under consideration, nothing can be 


Patching Boiler Settings 


HE life of boiler settings can be prolonged by 

careful attention when opportunity affords. 

Small cracks or open joints if attended to before 

the brick or tile become loosened wil! save a more 
serious repair job. 

Large patches and other repairs using Hytempite 
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forecasted; for the cellulose colloid adsorbs the crys- 
talloid and fixes it in such a manner that prolonged 
and repeated washings cannot remove it. 

Absorption is a chemical phenomenon, the ab- 
sorbed substance disappearing in the absorbing me- 
dium; but adsorption is a physical phenomenon. For 
instance, in dyeing, the coloring matter is adsorbed 
by the textile, and in the problem under consideration 
the sodium chloride which is present during bleach- 
ing is adsorbed by the cellulose. 

When the rosin size is added, the chloride seems 
to have been freed from the pulp (probably by the 
beating), and it acts as a precipitant for this new 
colloid. - Strangely enough, it is useless to add a 
further amount of size, as the decomposition and 
precipitation will repeat itself. In this case the law 
of mass action cannot be relied upon to obtain the 
desired result. 

We consider it inadvisable to try to dissolve out 
these chlorides by means of sulphuric acid. The 
latter can act only at a relatively high concentration, 
and if it is not completely eliminated by very pro- 
longed washings there will remain traces of hydro- 
chloric acid which will later regenerate sodium 
chloride. Washing with pure water is not efficient, 
and we would advise dissolving out the chloride by 
means of a dilute caustic soda solution which must 
then be removed by a thorough washing. 


as a binder for crushed fire brick or special granular 
refractories have been successfully made on many 
types of furnaces. These patches are troweled on 
and the surface of the patch coated afterwards with 
diluted Hytempite. 

All boiler settings will develop weak spots sooner 
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or later. The average operating engineer realizes 
that a well applied patch with the proper materials 
may save a lengthy job of reconstruction—and a 
shutdown. 

Many attempts have been made to repair side 
walls and arches of boiler settings. The results have 
often proved a failure and the operating engineer 
has been discouraged in his efforts to make a patch 
that will stay put. 

A method of patching which has proven very suc- 
cessful in a number of central station and industrial 
plants is described and illustrated here. 

Patching suspended horizontal surfaces or flat 
arches and the filling of deep and extended abra- 
sions in side walls have been made with recognized 
success by using this binder for the refractory filling. 
Successful patches have been made even in cases 
where six feet square of the side walls have been 
eaten away six or eight inches deep. The brick work 
has been restored to its original thickness and the 
patch has stuck. 

Where brick has spalled in the arch, the crevices 
have been filled and the arch restored to original 
alignment. 

Hytempite requires no heat to effect a bond so that 
the newly appli®d patch can be built up in the crevice 
or hole and becomes an integral part of the structure. 

Success in this work depends on the method of 
application as well as on the materials used. 

As illustrating the bad condition of bridge wall 
and side walls, note figure 1. Some of the bridge wall 
is entirely gone and much of the brick work loosened 
or badly eroded. Figure 2 was taken when patch- 
ing was partially completed to show the method of 
application. The mason is applying the patching 
material to the side wall, having finished the arch 
and bridge wall. 
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In applying the patches, the clinker was first re- 
moved and the surfaced chipped and nicked until 
most of the glass was gone and the original texture 
of the brick exposed. Care was taken in this work 
so that the bricks were not loosened. Then the entire 
surface to be patched was brushed until free from 
dust. 

This surface was then well saturated with a thin 
milky wash of Hytempite and water as a primary 
coat which was quickly absorbed by the exposed brick 
surface. 

The foundation for the patch consisting of a some- 
what thicker mixture was then applied as a bonding 
coat. Where the surfaces were large, this was done 
in sections so as to insure a moist surface for apply- 
ing the patching mixture. 

The patching material consisted of diluted Hytem- 
pite to which Carbosand was added gradually until 
thoroughly mixed. The consistency was such that 
no free moisture showed when the mixture was 
squeezed in the hand. 

Care was taken to apply the patch while the foun- 
dation coat was still moist. The dark portions of the 
patching as seen in the background of figure 2 show 
the method of applying the patch to a large surface 
by plastering on a small section at a time. 

After the patching was completed on all large and 
small surfaces, it was allowed to set for about an 
hour before applying a final surfacing of the same 
mixture as used for the bonding coat. The object 
of the final coating was to fill pores and small voids 
and give a smooth surface that would resist pitting 
action of flames and hot gases. 

This method of patching is being used by many 
power plants in New England, Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Iowa and Canadian provinces. The 
photos shown were taken in a large power plant in 
the Middle West. 


Handling Liquid Chlorine 


By D. K. BARTLETT 


Vice-President, Electro Bleaching Gas Company 


in this country since 1907. In common with 
all other compressed gases there are very defi- 
‘ nite and careful regulations drawn by the I. C. C. 
governing its transportation. Under these regula- 
tions. there are four accepted containers in which the 
material may be moved, namely, those which carry 
100 Ibs., 150 Ibs., 2,000 Ibs., and 30,000 Ibs. As there 
have been no accidents in Interstate Commerce since 
the regulations have been in force it would seem 
proper to assume that the regulations are right, as 
they now stand. 

The use of chlorine has become very widespread 
through the textile industry, the public water supply 
system, the flour industry, the chemical industry, and 


(Tints in liquid form has now been used 





the pulp and paper industry. Liquid chlorine is 
today stored in from 4,000 to 5,000 different points 
in quantities of from a few cylinders to many thou- 
sand pounds. So far such regulations covering stor- 
age as have been in force are simply those recom- 
mended by the producer to the consumer. Safety is 
of prime importance to the producer as well as the 
consumer, and while the hazard is much less than 
is commonly supposed, it is, nevertheless, sufficient 
to cause the producers to adhere to and recommend 
regulations which make the use of this material safe. 

It may be well at this point to consider briefly the 
hazards of compressed gases in general. 

As long as the gas remains in the container, it is 
obvious that it can do no harm, irrespective of its 
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effect when released. It is therefore necessary to 
consider the probability of escape of gas from the 
container, as well as the qualities of the gas itself. 
An escape of gas from a container may be due to— 

A. A true explosion. 

B. Anincrease of pressure, due to heat, sufficient 
to rupture the container. 

C. Leaks. 

If the gas escapes from the container, the result- 
ing hazard may be due to— 

1. Inflammability. 

2. Poisonous effects. 

3. Irritating effects, with interference with sight 
or respiration. 

Considering now the specific case of chlorine, we 
can eliminate “A” since it is non-explosive. The 
chance of a rupture due to “B” is very slight on ac- 
count of the high critical temperature of chlorine. 
The following table gives this temperature for a 
number of common gases: 


PED: 64 sca cevatwemen seesaw 146 
pO ER ener eer tery 132 
PE ciichsweean ae seuin 36.5 
ED cease anges 60s 36.5 
Ce EE. cvaveevaneecwes 31 
ee ee -118 
PL. .ceeseeheawaduebnaen -240 


By I. C. C. regulations all cylinders and ton drums 
are provided with fusible plugs which melt at 158 
deg. Fahrenheit, at which temperature the pressure 
is about half the test pressure of ton drums at time 
of manufacture and a quarter of the test pressure 
of the smaller cylinders. 

There has never been an instance of bursting of 
a container in transit, or in a user’s plant. 


‘hazard existing from this 
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reacted with the chlorine. 
To guard against a repeti- 
tion of such accidents, all 
manufacturers now have in 
force a rigid system of in- 
spection of empty containers. 
Even should a container with 
such foreign material be 
filled, any trouble resulting 
will necessarily develop with- 
in a few hours, so that any 


cause concerns only the man- 
ufacturer—not the user or 
the carrier. 

There have also been a few 
cases of fire where a large 
quantity of chlorine has been 
stored. In each case the up- 
ward draft due to the heat 
of conflagration has _ been 
strong enough to carry the 
gas upward and cause a suf- 
ficient dilution so that the 
fire fighters were caused no 
inconvenience in their work. 

This brings us to leaks. 
Here the evil smell of 
chlorine is its own greatest safety factor. Its pres- 
ence in the atmosphere can be detected in very min- 
ute quantities through the sense of smell. After the 
person in charge of the use of the chlorine in any 
plant has had his first considerable whiff, he is quite 
ready—from then on—to exercise reasonable care, 














There have been four or five cases of the rupture 
of containers in the manufacturer’s plant due to the 
presence of foreign material in the container which 





take necessary precautions, and follow the instruc- 
tions laid down by the manufacturer. 
The next safety factor is the slow absorption of 
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the heat necessary to evaporate the liquid into a 
gas. The following table gives the rise of tempera- 
ture of the liquid chlorine in a tank car during a 
period of 96 hours: 


Change during Change during 


Time Temp. Contents period Pressure period 
(Start) (—9 deg. C.) — (64 lbs.) — 
End 24 hrs. —2 deg.C. 7 deg.C. 76 lbs. 12 lbs. 
End 48 hrs. +3.5deg.C. 5.5deg.C. 88 lbs. 12 lbs. 
End 74 hrs. +6 deg.C. 2.5deg.C. 93 lbs. 5 Ibs. 
End 96 hrs. +8.5deg.C. 2.5deg.C. 98 lbs. 5 Ibs. 

When the odor of chlorine is noticed the source 
should immediately be located. Never hunt a leak 
through the sense of smell. Always have a gas mask 
handy and be sure you have fresh canisters. The 
mask is not apt to be used, but it gives confidence to 
the one hunting the leak. Have a bottle of aqua 
ammonia and a piece of waste fastened to the end 
of a short stick. Dip the waste into the ammonia 
and start your search. The moment you come to 
chlorine in the air, a white fume of ammonium chlo- 
ride will appear. As you reach a denser volume of 
chlorine, the white fumes are denser. Thus the leak 
is quickly located. If this leak is in the piping, etc., 
shut off the valves at the containers and repair. If 
in a valve on the container or the container itself, 
and it cannot be stopped, connect the gas valve from 
the container to your absorption system and begin 
to operate. The liquid cannot evaporate in the con- 
tainers, without the application of heat, as fast as 
the gas is absorbed in your system, and thus the leak 
quickly stops. 

As to the properties of chlorine, it is non- 
inflammable, and not poisonous, in the sense that 
carbon monoxide or phosgene for instance is poison- 
ous. We can therefore eliminate Nos. 1 and 2, and 
confine ourselves to No. 3. 

The immediate result of inhaling a large quantity 
of chlorine gas is the inflammation of the tissues 
lining the throat with resulting coughing and nausea. 
While it is highly irritating and extremely uncom- 
fortable, it is never fatal—unless the subject remains 
for a considerable period in an atmosphere of highly 
concentrated gas. 

Should a person be affected by chlorine gas we 
recommend the following treatment: Remove at 
once to the open air and away from all gas fumes. 
Place the patient flat on his back with head slightly 
elevated, and give a half teaspoonful of essence of 
peppermint, or a moderate dose of bromo seltzer or 
whiskey. This will relieve the tendency to cough and 
soothe the inflamed membranes, allowing the passage 
of air and promoting the action of the respiratory 
organs. The person affected should himself resist 
as much as possible the impulse to cough. A mus- 
tard plaster on the chest will give prompt relief. 
While there are never any serious after-effects, a 
physician should always be called. 

As this discussion is before the Pulp and Paper 
Section, we can safely assume that we are preparing 
to store a considerable quantity of chlorine. First 
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let us discuss storage in either cylinders or ton 
drums. 

The storage space should be selected with an eye 
to easy unloading and transfer to the absorption 
room. Either of the smaller cylinders may be read- 
ily unloaded from a car and rolled over a floor by one 
man, but if possible, overhead trolleys should be in- 
stalled for carrying them. They are suspended from 
the trolley by a chain block and grasped by a pair of 
tongs made especially for this purpose. Cylinders 
are usually handled and stored in an upright position. 
Ton drums are shipped in gondola cars, each drum 
resting in a cradle. In unloading them it is there- 
fore necessary to lift the drum clear of the car by 
means of a chain block and crane or similar device, 
after which it may be conveyed to the absorption 
room by either rolling over a level floor or track, or 
carried by an overhead trolley or industrial car. Ton 
drums are always used and stored in a horizontal 
position. The storage had best be under a roof but 
without sides on a concrete floor above any possible 
flood line. It would hardly seem necessary to en- 
close the storage space to protect against unauthor- 
ized handling of the cylinders. 

The large user will wish to receive this material 
in the 30,000-lb. container, which is permanently 
fastened to a standard freight car and thus becomes 
a tank car, and so freight is paid only on the con- 
tents. This means a very large saving in the deliv- 
ered cost of the bleaching material. Thus far the 
major portion of the material moved in tank cars has 
been delivered from the car directly into the absorp- 
tion system, the cars in many cases being emptied 
in from four to six days. Here again is a marked 
reduction in cost due to elimination of handling 
charges. 

Mills using liquid chlorine, who can take tank car 
deliveries, should face the storage problem. There 
are two methods open. First, the filling of the 2,000- 
lb. container or the so-called ton drum, or fixed tanks 
large enough to take one tank car only. Both meth- 
ods are now being installed for the purpose of getting 
comparative data. 

In our opinion, the local conditions affect this prob- 
lem so that a detailed discussion of the best method 
of storage is useless—at least at the present state of 
the art. The problem is, however, one which can 
readily be worked out for any particular case. 





Don’t work with a careless fellow. Tell him of his 
faults. If he insists on being careless tell the fore- 
man. This is not “preaching,” it is protecting the 
man and his fellows from possible injury, says the 
National Safety Council. 





Why not name hospitals as some countries name 
warships? Would you ask to be admitted to “Take- 
a-Chance” ward in the “Hospital of Carelessness” ? 
Why not? That’s what lots of men are really doing, 
says the National Safety Council. 
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Fairbanks-Morse Electric Motors 


Over 1300 H. P. in 
This Paper Mill 


This 50 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse motor drives 
a beater in an eastern paper mill. It is one of 
over 1300 H.P. operating various mill machin- 
ery and delivering steady, satisfactory service 
in this mill. Standard 40-degree rating in- 
sures cool running and provides a factor of 
safety where the load is not definitely known. 

Solid rotor winding with end rings cast on 
solid copper bars, gives strength and high 
conductivity. Solid cast frame with rigid base 


- | having broad feet cast on adds to the sturdi 
- I ness of these motors 
nks, Mors orse & ©. 
CHicAGceo 








Pairba MANUFACTURERS ° 
THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., LTD., MONTREAL 








Oil Engines- Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators- Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 








Advantageous 


| Points 


1. Slotless bars which 
means no broken ears. 
2. A bar designed for maxi- 
mum strength. 
3. Lugs on heads machine 
finished insuring a per- 
fect fit. 
4. Bars require no shim- 
ming. 
5. Wedges self centering. 
6. Wedges drawn down by 








heavy wrought iron : 
bolts with brass nuts. a 
7. Nuts locked by ribs on 5 


cover plates. 

8. Damaged bars can be re- 
placed without dis- 
turbing the others. 

9. It is unnecessary to raise 
roll from _ bearings 
when refilling. 

10. Roll can be refilled in 
one-fourth the average 
time. 


DAYTON GLOBE BANDLESS BEATER ROLL 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


DAYTON GLOBE IRON WORKS, Dayton, Ohio 
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Beater Roll Fly Bars and Bed Plates 


By W. F. EBBING 


made; as a result close attention is being given 

to the beater, and that which goes to make up 
the beater, the fly bars and bed plates, as well as the 
kind of pulp, rags, waste paper, etc., that the beater 
brings to the proper condition for the successful 
making of paper. 

The methods of manufacturing fly bars and bed 
plates vary according to materials used, and begin 
with the manufacture of steel. Samples taken at 
random are analyzed and tested for ingredient con- 
tent, hardness, surface defects such as seams, decar- 
bonization, and internal defects. The idea that any 
steel will do for a fly bar in the beater roll or a bed 
plate is not good practice, and should not be gener- 
ally followed, and is not by first class manufacturers 
of these articles, so important to good paper making. 

Good steel fly bars require not only the knowledge 
of steel and its proper heat treating, but are manu- 
factured under exacting conditions for size as to 
length, width, thickness, slotting and straightness. 
Every bar in a roll should be of the same size, and 
straight on both front and back edges. 

The control of heats, whether for heat treating, 
forging, hardening or tempering, is essential. Very 
fine instruments to regulate and control the various 
heats are used and records kept. Throwing an arm- 
ful of pulp and an armful of something else into a 
beater and say that you will make this or that grade 
of paper, and expect to get the same thing today that 

you got yesterday, is a practice long abandoned in 
correct paper making, as is the same illusion aban- 

doned in correct manufacture of fly bars and bed 

plates. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the im- 

portance of using the best fly bars and bed plates in 

the beater. 

Ninety-five to 99 per cent of the fly bars and bed 
plates are made of steel. Years ago these were of 
high carbon tool steel welded to a soft steel back, or 
what is called laid bars, the idea being to maintain a 
Square edge on the roll bars and the steel filling of 
a bed plate. Then the idea was conceived that on the 
cheaper and rough grades of paper and paper board 
the beater, fly bars and bed plates were not so essen- 
tial, so that in that class of paper the cheapest kind 
of steel bars were used. The error of this was short 
lived and there was developed the O. K. Soft Center 
Fly Bar. 

The O. K. Soft Center Fly Bar is hardened and 
tempered. Both flat sides are hardened and tem- 
pered bone hard about 21% inches back from the cut- 
ting edge, the back part of the bar being left in the 
natural or soft state permits the bar to bend back 
considerable before breaking should some foreign 


[ IS said that it is in the beater where paper is 


substance, such as iron, get into the beater. The 
center of the thickness also being left soft—that is, 
between the hard flat sides—wears away first, leav- 
ing duplex hard edges which will not burr over or 
wear rounding, but continue to stay sharp during 
the life of the bar, and the life of the bar is length- 
ened because of the special heat treatment, also be- 
cause a tempered knife will wear longer than an un- 
tempered one, or any steel that is not heat treated. 

Square sharp edge bars require less power than 
bars whose edges become burred as will be done on 
steel not heat treated. 

For the past few years, another type of steel has 
been brought out which is known as Special Alloy 
Steel or Vanadium Alloy Steel bars. The difficulty 
here, however, is the non-uniform ingredient con- 
tents. Considerable of this trouble is overcome by. 
heat treating, so that {t might be well to insist on 
heat treated steel, whether the bars are to be made 
of open hearth steel or an alloy steel. 


Bed Plates 

When you get from the manufacturer a bed plate 
of whatever style or design it may be, each bar of 
steel in that plate shows a square edge, whether the 
wood is as high as the steel or below the edges of 
the steel, and in most cases there is used‘a soft steel 
not heat treated. In a little while these untreated 
steel bars burr, the edge of the steel being as an 
illustration *%% to 14 inch or more thick, when origi- 
nally it was but ,*; or 14 inch thick, literally cover- 
ing the wood filling so that as the plate becomes 
smoother and smoother it becomes nearer to impos- 
sible to beat off the stuff. To get the plate to its 
original efficiency you have to chip the steel or the 
burred part and bring it back so the wood will show 
as it should. 

Steel of whatever nature or structure should be 
heat treated and the heat treatment to vary accord- 
ing to ingredient contents and the work it is to do. 
The manufacturer that does this is sincere in his 
efforts to help you produce better paper, increase 
your product and decrease your cost. 

Drains 


Drains for steam pipes should be provided at all 
points where it is possible for water to accumulate. 
Some may be for use only when putting the line into 
service, but are necessary at such times. Drains from 
points where there ‘is even slight difference in 
pressure should not be joined together or to the 
same trap, as the difference will prevent the proper 
operation of the one of lower pressure. If a still lower 
pressure or constant discharge is maintained beyond 
the point of junction, as in the Holly loop, the fore- 
going does not apply. 
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For Immediate Delivery— 
Or for 1922 


Let us quote you on your requirements 
—large or small! 


Box Boards 


Paper Board Specialties 





LaBoiteaux quality, service and tre- 
mendous facilities for prompt shipments 
insure you quick, economical handling 
and a short cut to better profits. 





The C. L. LaBoiteaux Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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Ty - ee. ; . se | 
The Curtiss- Willis Co. | 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 

The Largest Dealers in 
NEW @ USED TANKS 


AT THE PRICES WE MAKE WE SHO'™™D SELL A | 
TANK EVERY THIRTY MINU:&S 


We are anxious to become so well known that when a man | 
thinks of tanks he will automatically think o, CURTISS- 
WILLIS. We are building and selling new tanks of all 


kinds in every part of the country. 

















Fitchburg Duck Mills 


ESTABLISHED 184 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD AND MULTIPLE 


DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five and Six 
Ply—60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 


Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers. Absolutely no felt 
a im paper. TRIBUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse 
‘apers. 











ESTABLISHED 1828 
| 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


| SOUTH WINDHAM CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


Paper Making Machinery 


F ——______.. } 


Paper Bag Making Machinery 


== == 


The Undercut Trimmer 


Die Cutting Presses 


. —____. } 


Overcut Cutters 


Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 








EASTWOOD 
Wire Mfg. Co. 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder and Washer 


Wires 


Belleville, New Jersey 
 & Az 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Valves, Unions, Cocks, Fittings, Digester | 
Parts, Castings, etc., for Sulphite Mills from 
: Our Perfection Bronze 
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Teaching Paper tothe Coming Generations 


By FRANK HILTON MADISON 


HEN the school children of Chicago—and very likely 
W nas other cities—grow up, they are going to be better 

users of paper than this present generation. They are 
taught about papermaking in the schools—not merely by read- 
ing about it Put from specimens showing the raw materials 
and the finished products. Their parents too learn about paper 
when they visit the community centers in the school buildings. 
Inasmuch as’ '4te plan used in Chicago is about to be adopted in 
many other ¢ities, the next generation will be better posted on 
the economic values of paper. 

Several poytable exhibits of “Making Paper from Wood” are 
among the hundreds and hundreds of interesting cases routed 
through the grammar and high schools, the Y. M. C. A. schools 
and the ex-service mezs vocational schools of Chicago by the 
N. W. Harris Public School Extension of the Field Museum 
of Natural History. «4» the course of a year they are studied 
by from 300,000 to 501,900 persons. These persons will study 
them because there are no long Latin names to scare them 
away. Instead, brief information about the sources of paper 
and something about the processes is given. 

This appeal in the paper, as well as other exhibits, is prob- 
ably due to the fact that Dr. S. C. Simms, curator of the Ex- 
tension, was in his earlier days a successful newspaper man. 
He writes straightforward labels and the cases are not made 
deep, but like the merchant’s windows, the “goods” are up 
near the glass where they can be studied. “What would a 
girl or boy want to know about paper?” is Doctor Simms’ 
guide in making up an exhibit. 

Phases of the paper industry are probably included in several 
museum exhibits, but in the typical museum not much about 
paper reaches the public in an impressive manner. People do 
not remember heel besides the unique animals when they “do 
the museum” in a day. When children visit museums they 
generally consider it a holiday even if their teacher escorts 
them and gives scarcely-listened-to lectures in front of the 
cases. Although school children are always admitted free, less 
than a tenth of the Chicago pupils visit the Field Museum in 
a year, and then their trips are not always of proper fruitful- 
ness. 

The late N. W. Harris, prominent Chicago banker, was much 
impressed by the educational possibilities of thorough study of 
na‘ural history and economic specimens. After consulting the 
best teachers and sociologists available, he established a 
$250,000 foundation for the Field Museum to be used in travel- 
ing exhibits of natural history and economic specimens. 

In working out the plan to make study attractive instead of 
a drudgery, the paper specimens are placed in mahogany cases, 
24 inches long, 21 inches high and seven inches deep. The 
specimens are mounted on black-painted thin wooden tablets, 
3x5 inches or larger and, where necessary, in glass-lidded con- 
tainers mounted inside the case. Each specimen is plainly and 
briefly labeled. 

At each side of the case (and a structural part of the case) 
are large framed descriptive labels. These labels project like 
ears but slide into the case when the cases are being trans- 
ported from school to school. This one from the botanical 
exhibit “Making Paper from Wood,” is a guide to the speci- 
mens shown: 

“Wood is the raw material of most importance to the paper 
maker today. Straw, grass, rags, waste paper, old rope, hemp, 
etc., are also used. The following briefly describes thé con- 
tents of the accompanying case, which show the results of 
various steps employed in the making of paper from wood. 

“Piece of balsam fir with bark unremoved. Logs are re- 
ceived from the lumber camps in various lengths up to four- 
teen feet. They are then cut, in the sawmill, into two foot 
lengths and conveyed from there into the barkers where the 
* ark is removed. 

“Piece of balsam fir with the bark removed and ready for 
the chipping machine. 

“Chips of the wood as they come from the chipping machine. 
Th. chips are conveyed to the digesters where they are cooked 
under pressure in a solution of soda lye. 

“The cooked pulp as it comes from the digesters and before 
being washed or screened. 


“The same pulp screened and washed free from chemicals. 


“The finished pulp ready for shipping. It is usually sold in 
a moist state and in bales. 


“The same pulp when dried. The next process is that of 


converting the raw pulp into paper. This is done by means of 
beating, and, during this process, size, alum and color are 
added. / 

“Raw paper ready to be made into the finished paper on the 
paper machine. 

“Shows the paper direct from the pons machine before 
being dried by means of steam and polished by calendering. 

“Samples of finished paper of various colors and weights.” 

Other cases show paper of various kinds; in the flax exhibit 
there will be linen rags used for paper-making; corn shows 
the outer portion of the stalk used for paper making, and in 
learning about Pyralin the students find that cotton fiber is 
first made into paper. 

These cases of specimens and labels are intended only to in- 
noculate the children with interest in the subject. The desire 
for more information about paper and its uses is naturally 
whetted. The teachers frequently have the classes write com- 
positions about the things which they have studied. It is cer- 
tain that a great many of the youngsters air their newfound 
knowledge at home. Inasmuch as a case goes to every room 
in the school and is shown at the community center gatherings 
the economic value of forests and paper is 7 impressed 
upon the people of a neighborhood. When the allotted three 
weeks have expired the cases are picked up by the specially 
designed motor truck and carried to the next school, other sub- 
jects being left in their place. 

There are many benefits to the paper industry in this plan 
of visual education. The industry in general will be better off 
if large numbers of children are glad to remain, interested, in 
school te grow up into more contented and better citizens. The 
next generation will be better acquainted with paper and that 
means better buyers and better sellers. Those of the children 
who have a natural liking for papers and gravitate to the 
industry will make a desirable group of interested and efficient 
employes—the sort that infect others with the idea that they 
are working in a good field 

And the best thing about the plan of educating the coming 
generations about paper is that it is not likely to stop in Chi- 
cago. Other cities are getting busy —— their museums 
and schools—Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland and Los Angeles are some that have 
shown active interest. One branch of the United States gov- 
ernment has been making extensive investigations, and it is 
likely this new note in education will ultimately reach every 
community. 





Warns Against Over-Optimism 


Warning against undue optimism is expressed in the 
monthly review of business conditions of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, when Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive 
secretary, called attention to the need of caution in accepting 
ee that business has permanently turned for the 

etter. 

“The outstanding note of the recent business conference 
of the paper industry at Chicago,” says this review, “was an 
essential but conservative optimism as to the future of the 
industry. One prominent manufacturer phrased it slightly 
differently, when he said that this meeting of the paper manu- 
facturers and merchants demonstrated the need of “con- 
structive pessimism” for the next few months. 

“The outstanding feature of the conference was the essen- 
tial optimism as to future business conditions evidenced in 
the formal addresses and informal conferences alike. The 
addresses gave not only optimistic sentiment, but statistical 
evidence to warrant such a feeling. Throughout the con- 
ference, however, ran an undertone of caution, a feeling that 
undue optimism was not to be encouraged, that feeling of 
constructive pessimism referred to above. 

“Every external evidence was that the worst phase of the 
deflation period had been passed, but that minor readjustment 
may be possible before industry in general is fully stabilized.” 





_A formal meeting of creditors of Riordan Company, 
Limited, unanimously ratified the proposal for an extension 
of credit of one year to November 19, 1922. It is probable 
some new financing will soon be attempted through credi- 
tors and shareholders. 

The plan under consideration is the raising of $1,500,000, 
asking unsecured creditors and preferred stockholders to 
contribute at the rate of 10 per cent of their holdings. 
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Headquarters in New England for 


Iron and Steel 
and Kindred Materials 


For Buildings 


“Selaw” Service assures that on-the-dot delivery 
which has aided materially in building the largest 
business of its kind in New England. 

Angles, beams, channels, bars—all shapes, iron 
and steel, steel plates and sheets, Armco iron 
sheets, black, annealed and galvanized, bolts, nuts, 
washers, rivets, reinforcing bars, welding rods, 
roofing materials, conductor pipe, gutter, etc., 
siding, corrugated and formed effects, floor plates, 
metal lath, steel and asphalt shingles, etc. 


Brown-Wales Co. 


Bars—Sheets—Structurals 
Boston, 9, Mass.. 
261 Broadway, N. Y. C. Bangor, Maine 
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Co-Operative 


Service 


Various acid and chemical solu- 
tions act differently on various tank 
woods. The reports of TESTS made by 
our chemical engineers contain much 
valuable information and will be cheer- 
fully furnished, without obligation, upon 
request. 












Write today for information that 
should be in your possession. This 
is a part of our Co-operative Service. 





~ te 


HAUSER-STANDER 
TANK CO. ; 


MSL ISL Like) 
— USA 
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Standards for Naval 
Stores Products 


Users of naval stores tell us that the naval stores 
industry has suffered because of too little scientific 
research and development work in connection with 
pine products. They complain that accurate know- 
ledge is wanting of the way differences in rosin, 
turpentine, and pine oil affect the various processes 
and products in which they are used; and also that 
sufficiently definite standards and specifications for 
these products are either not determined or are not 
generally maintained, 

























Our rigorous system of chemical control permits us 
to produce naval stores that meet specifications un- 
erringly —that is an advantage inherent in our 
methods of production, Our technical service is 
trying to solve many problems that are perplexing to 
consumers. We can promise no startling dis- 
coveries, but we do promise something that has 
heretofore been lacking: whole-heared devotion to 
the service of the industry by one of the strongest 
chemical organizations in the country, with com- 
plete facilities and solid resources behind it, 


Naval Stores Division 
HERCULES POWDER CO: 
Delaware 


120 Broadway, New York 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1012 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco 


HERCULES 
Naval Stores 


Produced Under Chemical Control 





Wilmington 


Sales Offices ’ 






















66 Jenssen 


Tower 


Installations 


GREAT ECONOMY 


has been effected 
in mills where the 


JENSSEN 


Two- Tower 
Acid Systems 


have been installed 








Sixty-six Installations now 
in operation or building 


U. S. A., Canadian and European 





atents 
Pe yg G.D.J Co 
Paper on — e . enssen e 
cue 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Technical Association Papers 





The two following papers were written by members of the 
Committee on Sulphate Pulp which is composed of the follow- 
ing: Carl Moe, Chairman; p A. DeCew; Gustaf F’. Enderlein; 
Ralph W. Fannon; Richard H. Laftman and George S. Holmes. 
This committee is endeavoring to collect information on the 
various phases of the sulphate pulp industry which have a 
bearing on economical ool cxalare improvement, and would 
appreciate the co-operation, for this purpose, of all members 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
who are interested in sulphate pulp manufacture. This co- 
operation may be given either by criticism of the Committee’s 
activities or by suggestions for new lines of investigation. The 
Paper Industry gladly offers its columns for publication of any 
articles or comments bearing on this subject.—Editor. 





Utilization of Lime Sludge 
By Carl Moe 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company 


NE of the problems of chemical pulp mills, using the alka- 

line process of pulping, is disposal of the lime sludge. 

There are four ways conceivable by which this by-product may 
be disposed of, viz: 


1. Washing it out in streams or rivers. 

2. Piling it on the ground and leaving it there. 

3. Reclaiming it by incineration and using it over again. 
4. Utilizing it for other purposes. 


The first method is the most convenient one and probably the 
one most universally employed. But the contamination of 
streams and rivers with caustic lime sludge is likely to kill the 
fish and also make the water unfit for drinking, although this 
contention has not been proven. In certain states, it is pro- 
hibitive to pollute rivers in this manner. 

The second method requires considerable ground, according 
to the size of the plant. If there be a low tract of land avail- 
able for the purpose close to the mill, the sludge may be con- 
veyed through a system of pipes or open spouts or ditches. 
Where the location is not favorable for this, it has to be hauled 
away in specially constructed wagons or cars. 

There is no sulphate mill in this country, as far as the writer 
knows, using reclaimed lime for causticizing, although several 
soda mills are reported to do so with advantage. 

Of other uses for lime sludge, there is one which deserves 
more consideration than it has been receiving in the past, 
although it-has been recommended decades ago. This is to 
utilize it as a fertilizer. It seems that very few have acted on 
this recommendation, notwithstanding the fact that as a dress- 
ing for acid soil it stands unexcelled. The writer had the op- 
portunity to observe a striking demonstration of this last 
summer. Robert K. McDonald, a business man of Stevens 
Point, Wis., has a model dairy farm right outside that city. 
The soil around there has a decidedly acid character, and it is 
customary to apply commercial limestone. Mr. McDonald de- 
cided to try an application of lime sludge from a sulphate pulp 
mill near by—Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Company—for 
comparison. He had reasoned out that the impalpable char- 
acter of the sludge ought to make it many times more effective 
than the coarse commercial limestone. In the fall of 1920 he 
applied first a top dressing of manure and then with a manure 
spreader he covered about 27 acres with lime sludge in a ratio 
of approximately 4 to 5 tons of moist sludge to the acre. This 
field was prepared in the usual manner and planted with corn 
in the spring. On another field he applied sludge to about 5 
acres, which were subsequently ghented with clover. 

The effect of the application of lime sludge on the corn field 
has been noted in a case where rows were planted which had 
u0t been limed while close by others were planted to which 
commercial limestone had been applied, and in this case it was 
seen that commercial limestone had no ——— influence on 
the growth, whereas, in another case where the same compari- 
son was made, lime sludge being used instead of commercial 
limestone, the advanced development of the plants was quite 
remarkable. When the writer visited Mr. McDonald’s farm 
the latter pat of August, it was just after harvesting time, 
and he had then the opportunity to note just as marked a dif- 
ference between the ears of corn from the field with sludge 
application and those from the field without sludge application. 

e latter were green and undeveloped, while the former were 
full and ripe. It had been an exceptionally dry spring and 


summer and it had not rained for months, but the soil where 





sludge had been applied was quite moist a couple of inches 
underneath the surface, and on no other place had mature ears 
been developed. 

The appearance of the clover fields showed a similar differ- 
ence. At the places where sludge had been applied the growth 
was more or less luxuriant, while at places with no sludge 
application it was scanty. 


Removal of Odors from Digester Blow in 
Sulphate Mills 
By Gustaf F. Enderlein 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 


THE problem of removing the disagreeable odors from the 
sulphate mill has been taken up from time to time, but a 
practical solution seems yet to be wanting, and undoubtedly 
much more work and time will be necessary before a way is 
found that will work out satisfactorily and economically. The 
most difficult part of the problem is the removal of the odors 
from the furnace gases on account of their dilution and large 
volume. The removal of the odors from the digester blow is 
more inside of the possible with apparatus that are easy and 
relatively cheap to construct. 

When a sulphate digester is blown, a certain amount of dis- 
agreeable odors from sulphide compounds will be relieved with 
the steam and thrown out in the atmosphere. As these vapors 
usually are relieved on a relatively low level and have no 
chance to spread out in the atmosphere like the gases from a 
smokestack the odors will make themselves known at once and 
rather strongly, to the discomfort of the people living in the 
neighborhood. If this relief could be kept inside of a pipe or 
any other inclosure and not let out in the atmosphere, the 
odor would, of course, be eliminated. By blowing a digester a 
large amount of steam is relieved, as the digester usually is 
blown at a relatively high pressure, and to be able to keep this 
relief from going out in the atmosphere, every part of it has 
to be condensed. In some mills the relief from the blow is used 
to heat up wash water and in this way part of it is condensed, 
but the odors going off into the semeanave apparently are as 
strong as before, as only a minute part of the odors is dis- 
solved in the condensate. Those condensers or heaters used are 
tube condensers or outside condensers. Cooling water and con- 
densate are kept separate. This is of advantage when using 
the water for feedwater or for a similar purpose, but for 
reasons mentioned below, it is more of an dlatade than help 
to eliminate odors from the vapor. 

To condense completely the relief from the digester blow 
with an outside condenser, a large amount of tubes would have 
to be used to give enough surface, and a large amount of cool- 
ing water would have to be supplied, as the whole amount of 
vapor from the digester has to be condensed in the short time 
of ten to fifteen minutes. A prolonged blow-time would cause 
the pulp to hang up in the digester, which also would happen 
he the pressure in the digester were low at the beginning of 

ow. 

In the method described below, the idea of the barometric 
condenser was made use of, instead of the outside condenser, 
in order to take care of all the relief and produce a complete 
condensation of all vapor, and still not have to use an excess of 
cooling water. The barometric condenser has, as known, a 
spray in top of a standpipe, vapor coming in at the top. As 
soon as the vapors come in contact with the spray they are 
condensed and a vacuum is created. The vapors and cooling 
water, going in same direction, are thus in direct contact with 
each other. To further the dividing of the cooling water in the 
standpipe, not only one spray, as in the ordinary barometric 
condenser, was used, but a series of sprays, making, so to say, 
a series of condensers in one. In this case the cooling water is 
thoroughly mixed with the vapor which has to go through a 
very heavy mist. This is one of the main factors to eliminate 
the odors. As known, the ordinary water contains quite a con- 
siderable amount of air, which also will be mixed with the 
gases and, here is the point: by oxidizing the sulphide in larg- 
est degree eliminates the odors. This will not be the case in 
an outside condenser, as here the water from the condensate, 
which is the only water that may eliminate some of the odors 
by dissolving, is the only water that comes in contact with the 
relief, and it does not contain any air and therefore no oxygen 
for oxidation of the sulphides. 

Going out from above ideas, a condenser was constructed 
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and put in active service and found to work satisfactorily. It 
condensed practically all vapor relieved from the digester blow. 

A reference to the accompanying sketch will make the con- 
struction and working of this condenser clear. 

The relief gases from the saveall in the diffuser room are led 
through pipe “A” to the condenser, connected to the top at “O” 
to one of the two standpipes. The two standpipes used in this 
case are about 24 inches in diameter and were decided as more 
convenient than one higher and wider. They are connected 
above by two crosses. The top opening on one is, as mentioned 
before, connected to the pipe “A” and the top opening of the 
other is connected to a 5 inch relief pipe “F’”’ with a safety 
valve “R.” Side-openings “M” are connected together, aliow- 
ing the steam from relief line “A” to be divided up into the 
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two standpipes “B” and “C.” Opposite are the intakes “L” 
used for pipe lines for the cooling water. To the bottom open- 
ings of the crosses the standpipes “B” and “C” are connected. 
“W” is a 4 inch water line dividing into two 3 inch lines “D,” 
one for each standpipe, entering the cross at “L” and supply- 
ing the water for the sprays “E.”’ These sprays are arranged 
in pairs, the first pair being in the cross of the standpipe and 
the next one below the flange. The following pairs are about 
24 inches apart. The opening for the cooling water in the 
sprays is about % inch and tapered, through which it shoots 
up against a baffle plate which in turn is deflecting it down- 
wards, as shown in detail sketch. The pressure in the water 
line is about 40 lb. and the spray delivers the water with a 
good force. The water is also deflected from the sides of the 
standpipe and so making a very heavy mist along the entire 
length of the spraypipe and also below. The lower ends of the 
standpipes are submerged into a well “G,” made of concrete, 
covered with a wooden top “P.” The well “G” has a loose par- 
tition wall “K,” by which the waterlevel in the well may be 
raised so as to seal the outlet of the standpipes. The water 
flowing over the dam is taken care of by the tile-pipe “J” and 
may be directed to any place desired. 

Just before the blow starts, the feed valve for the cooling 
water on the 4 inch line is opened and the sprays put into 
action. At the time the blow starts, there is formed a back 
pressure, as the relief line from saveall in the diffuser room is 
directly connected to the condenser, which is water sealed at 
the bottom. At this moment, safety-valve “R” on relief pipe 
“F” starts to act and opens up, but as soon as the full steam 
is coming over it is condensed by the water spray and a 
vacuum is formed. As soon as the pressure disappears, the 
valve “R” closes up and no gas can escape there to the atmos- 

here. This valve may be of the simplest construction. A 
inged top of wood with a piece of belting nailed on the under- 
side answers the ——. The water coming out at the well 
is very warm and could be used for washing or other purposes, 
as no smell can be detected at the well. This seems to prove 
the theory of the oxidation of the sulphides and that the dis- 
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appearing of the odors is more an oxidation and less dissolving 
of the odors in the water. 


Report of the Soda Pulp Committee 
By G. K. Spence, Chairman 


ARRANGEMENTS were such that time was to have been 
very much limited in Washington, and the Soda Pulp 
Committee had not made very elaborate plans for work at this 
meeting. It was understood that the work laid out by the 
Bureau of Standards would exhaust about all of the time al- 
lotted for papers and discussions in the general assembly. 

It was, however, arranged by the Soda Pulp Committee to 
have a conference some time during the evening at Washing- 
ton, which was to have been in the nature of a symposium on 
“Recent Developments in Soda Pulp Washing.” 

Mr. Morrison of the Oliver Continuous Filter Company, was 
to present a paper on results obtained by use of continuous 
filters on Ba black liquor from soda pulp, giving figures 
showing results obtained in mills where this system of washing 
has already been installed. This paper was to have been fol- 
lowed by a discussion on this very important question, and if 
time had permitted, other subjects of general interest to the 
soda pulp manufacturer would have been discussed. Since it 
has been deemed advisable to cancel the fall meeting, Mr. 
Morrison has arranged to have his paper published in the 
trade papers in the near future. 

The Soda Pulp Committee is now planning to have a doubly 
interesting meeting in the spring in order to make up for what 
we have missed by cancelling the fall meeting. The same idea 
will be carried out that was inaugurated in New York last 
April. Each member of the committee will be requested to 
write a paper on a subject of interest to the soda pulp manu- 
facturer, and all papers will be discussed at a soda pulp con- 
ference to be held some time during the meeting. The program 
will be so arranged that all members will have advance notice 
of the time of this conference and such a time will be selected 
that will not interfere with any member attending any of 
the other conferences in which he is interested. 2 

My associates on the Soda Pulp Committee for the ensuing 
year, are Messrs. Martin L. Griffin of the Mount Hope Finish- 
ing Company, Grellet N. Collins of the Dill & Collins Com- 
pany, Wallace H. Howell of the New York & Pennsylvania 
Company, George M. Trostel of the Champion Fibre Company, 
and William S. McClelland of the P. H. Glatfelter Company. 
These men have all had long and varied experience with soda 
pulp manufacture and their papers should elicit interesting 
discussions. 








Third Meeting of the Connecticut Valley Cost 
Association 


The third meeting of the 1921-1922 season of the Connecticut 
Valley Local Division of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry was held at Strathmore Inn, Woronoco, Mass., on 
Monday evening, November 14, 1921. 

The meeting, which was preceded by a truly excellent dinner 
at 6:30 p. m., was opened by President Ralph H. Merrill, who 
made the announcement that the next meeting would be held 
at the Holyoke Y. M. C. A. and is to be under the direction of 
a committee composed of Mr. Webster of the Carew Manufac- 
turing Company and Mr. Brown of the Hampshire Paper 
Company. 

The meeting was then turned over to Mr. R. M. Mudgett, 
chairman of the committee in charge. The committee had 
chosen for the subject of the evening, “Managing the Cost De- 

artment” and had selected Mr. J. A. Reilly of the American 
riting Paper Company to present his views on this subject 
as the manager of a large cost department; M:. R. M. Mudgett 
of the Strathmore Paper Company to describe the methods 
used in conducting a medium size cost department; and Mr. 
Webster of the Carew Manufacturing Company to show the 
plan necessary in operating a small sized cost department. 

The speakers were requested to follow an outline provided 

by the committee in the following manner: ~~ 
* ok * 


THE JOB— 
What does it include? ¢ 
Do you have it scheduled? 
If so, discuss schedules, how built up, how operated, etc. 
What plan to fet the work done and know that it is being 
accomplished? 
THE PEOPLE— 
Do you use male or female clerks? If any preference, dis- 
cuss it. ; 
Do you have any definite policy as to promotion or increase 
of pay based on length of time in service or increased effi- 
ciency? Discuss the point. 
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What method of training new people? Do you have written 
standards of practice? If so, exhibit a few. 

Do you believe in such a system? 

Do you provide opportunities for clerks to come in contact 
with executives? Do you think it is a good thing? Dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. Mudgett was the first speaker and explained his com- 
pany’s method of conducting their cost department, following 
the outline referred to. His system of planning and following 
up the daily progress of the work of each clerk; his company’s 
policy of employing only male clerks, and a unique demerit 
system, were the outstanding features of his address. 

Mr. Reilly, the second speaker, outlined his ideas of the 
proper way to conduct a cost department, which was extended 
to include the compilation and control of inventories, manu- 
facturing ledgers, and other analogous work. Several in- 
structive exhibits were presented to the members by Mr. Reilly 
showing explicitly how many of the features were dealt with. 
His system of employing every possible mechanical device, 
operated by expert female clerks, in the execution of cost, in- 
ventory and other data for a large manufacturing establish- 
ment made up of numerous distinct production units, was well 
presented and proved of interest. Outstanding among the 
exhibits were the speaker’s method used in costing the per- 
formance of each class of clerical work within his own depart- 
ment; charts, showing the layout of his departmentalized 
organization; and the detailed schedule of all the clerical work 
under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Webster stated that it was self evident no extensive 

lanning was necessary in a small office such as he conducted. 
His clerical work was properly apportioned and he was in 
personal touch with all the work each day. 

At the close of Mr. Webster’s talk, the body immediately 
opened a general discussion which brought out a much more 
universal response than the discussions following our regular 
meetings generally do. 

This was followed by a short talk by Mr. Bush, who spoke 
briefly on the outstanding points of the previous speakers, and 
also gave some information on the doings at the Chicago 
Convention. 

The meeting, which was one of the most successful so far 
conducted in regard to the number present and interest shown, 
was adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 


Kalamazoo Cost Division Meeting 


The Kalamazoo Local Division of the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry held a meeting on November 28, 1921, at the 
Park-American Hotel, at Kalamazoo. Much of the discussion 
centered around the subject of payroll systems. A series of 
talks on this subject were made by the following gentlemen: 
John Ross, of Bryant Paper Co.; George Jupp, of Kalamazoo 
Paper Co.; Clair Crossley, of King Paper Co.; Paul Broesamle, 
of Monarch Paper Co.; George Ferguson, of Watervliet Paper 
Co., and C. E. Spangler, of Eddy Paper Co. 

“Treatment of Costs During Good and Bad Times and the 
Effect on Inventory” was the subject covered in an address by 
Harry C. Bradford, of King Paper Co. Mr. Bradford spoke as 


follows: 
Mr. Bradford’s Address 


There is considerable discussion at the present time about 
how to handle Cost during this period of business depression. 
The question is, should we base our cost on the last year over- 
heads, or should they be based on normal production. 

In the first place, let us ask what is normal production. 
Probably every one will have a different idea as to what his 
normal is, and therefore the question might naturally be asked. 
If you cannot agree to what constitutes normal production, 
how can you agree as to what manufacturing cost is during 
periods of normal production. Finding the answer is not so 
difficult if we keep in mind that the determining factor in 
costs, aside from material, is time. Probably it would be bet- 
ter to say “Normal Operation” instead of “Normal Produc- 
tion.” 

To determine the normal hours of operation of a producing 
unit, it is necessary to deduct from the total operating hours 
an allowance sufficient to cover the time required for washup, 
changing wires and felts and repairs. This should be based 
over as long a period as possible. The normal thus established 
should be changed as experience shows the allowance to be 
incorrect. 

Cost of material and productive labor is a part of manu- 
facturing cost. These two items will vary directly with the 
volume of production, except in some cases the labor will not 
decrease as rapidly as the volume of production, for the reason 
that certain employees are retained because of their value to 
the organization. 
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Three Classes of Expense 

There are three classes of expense, manufacturing or pro- 
ducing, selling and administration expense. These are the 
ones that I will call your attention to. Most of these expenses 
just mentioned are going on all the time—it makes no differ- 
ence if the mill is running overtime or normal. 

I think it is safe to say that until very recently the great 
majority of manufacturers considered every manufacturing 
expenditure as an element of manufacturing cost. It has been 
a custom to wait until the close of the month or the close of 
the accounting period, and then to sum up all these expendi- 
tures for material and productive labor, and call them direct 
cost, also to sum up all other expenditures for so-called over- 
head purposes and divide the total by the number of pounds 
or tons made. Then next came the custom of using last 
month’s expense and labor to obtain a rate which was used 
for the current month. This last method does not come so 
far from being right during normal times, and when the ex- 
penses are normal; but let us consider what happens to the 
sales department when the business is such that production is 
only fifty per cent of normal. Suppose the costs are based on 
actual cost, this will mean an excessively high cost. What is 
the sales department to do when confronted with such a con- 
dition? Business is poor; the results of competition is a low- 
ering of prices. The more the manufacturer wants the busi- 
ness, the lower he will make his prices; but the sales depart- 
ment is confronted with a condition, illustrated by the follow. 
ing table: 


Determination of No. 1 Machine Room 





Actual 150% 
50% Normal Normal Normal 

Labor 3,000 5,000 7,500 

Felts 100 200 300 

Wires 200 400 600 

Fixed charges 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Auxiliary Dept. 

Power 3,000 4,000 5,500 

Bidg. Ex 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Gen. App. Ex. 1,200 1,200 1,200 

Repair Dept. 400 800 1,000 

9,900 13,600 18,100 

Hours 500 1,000 1,500 

19.80 13.60 . 12.07 


If the Machine Department is running on an order where 

they are making 1,000 pounds per hour, in the first or actual 
the cost would be 1.98 per cent. The normal would be 1.36 per 
ewt. and 150% of normal would be 1.21. You will note that 
the actual is about 45% more than normal. 
_ Suppose that the calendering, cutting, trimming and finish- 
ing, under normal times, amounts to 1% cents per pound, 
the increase would amount to 67% cents per cwt. Then suppose 
the aw poy of the half stuff, in normal times, makes the 
finished paper cost 50 cents additional; adding together the 
45% of 50 cents, or 22% cents, 67% cents for extra finishing, 
and the extra cost of 62 cents of machine would make 1.52 per 
ewt. Then a sheet under normal conditions would cost 10 
cents per pound, and during the time when the mill was run- 
ning 50% normal it would cost $11.52 per ewt. 


Effect on Inventory 


Next let us consider the effect on the Inventory, and what 
affects the Inventory affects the Profit and Loss statements. 

_Suppose at the end of the year, after you have been run- 
ning normal, you have on hand 500,000 pounds of paper that 
cost you 10 cents, or $50,000. At the end of June, the follow- 
ing year, you still have on hand 500,000 pounds of paper, part 
of which was the amount you had on hand at the end of De- 
cember, and inventory it at $11.50, account that you had been 
running at 50% of normal, and that grade cost you $11.50 per 
ewt.; this would make the total amount $57,500, or an in- 
erease of $7,500. : 
_ Under the old method, in addition to having an incorrect 
inventory at the end of that period, all the monthly state- 
ments have been incorrect, since you are accumulating a sup- 
posed profit. 

If a company had two similar mills in two different cities, 
and one plant was operating at normal capacity, and the 
other was idle, would you charge all the ovathead to the mill 
that was running? If you moved all the machinery into one 
building, would you change your principle? If your costs are 
based on actual, when the production is only 50% normal, it 
will make the costs so high that they are of less value for 
basing selling prices, pricing inventory, and checking up the 
efficiency of the manufacturing. : 
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I do not want you to think that what I mean by a normal 
rate is a fixed rate, or a rate of $13.60 per hour for No. 1 
Machine department. The normal rate should be checked with 
the actual and normal rates, all figured new at least twice a 
year, and when the rate of wages changes, or the price of sup- 
plies, make a large increase or decrease. 

Another advantage. in establishing costs on the basis of 
normal production is that we are able to measure the cost 
of idleness. The expense which cannot be charged to costs be- 
cause it is due to a lack of operation, is certainly the cost of 
not doing business, or in other words the cost of idleness. This 
should be watched constantly by those responsible for the out- 
come of the business. It might be that the cost of idleness 
in a given period is $20,000, but by securing a certain volume 
of business at cost some of the overhead could be absorbed 
and the loss correspondingly reduced. This would not appear 
in the profit and loss statement as a profit, but it would appear 
as a reduction of a loss. 

I might say in conclusion that figuring at actual cost dur- 
ing bad times greatly lessens the value for pricing inventory, 
basing selling prices and checking the efficiency of operation. 

The advantages are the correct basis for selling prices and 
inventory, and a good sound basis for checking the efficiency 
of operation and a check on the idle time. 


W. G. McNaughton New Secretary of T. A. P. P. I. 


An old-time member of the Technical Association, in the 
person of W. G. McNaughton, has been selected by the com- 
mittee in charge as secretary of the Technical Association 
of the Paper and Pulp Industry, and reached New York this 
week to take over the duties of the office, succeeding Thomas 
J. Keenan, who resigned to resume the editorship of Paper. 

In making this selection, the association has gone into the 
ranks of its own membership to secure a man who is not 
only of high scientific attainments, but whose work with 
technical branches of the paper industry has been note- 
worthy. 

Mr. McNaughton graduated from McGill University, 
Montreal, in 1904, and was in chemical work with the Cana- 
dian Rubber Company until 1908, when he went with the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Company to organize in its laboratory 
work. He remained there until 1917, becoming superintend- 
ent of manufacture, leaving Nekoosa to reorganize the op- 
eration of the Inland Paper Company at Spokane, which was 
a complete plant making sulphite, groundwood and various 
grades of paper. 

On August 1, 1920, he went with the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany which was building a 120-ton sulphite mill to be fol- 
lowed by ground wood and paper mills, at Kapuskasing, Ont. 

Mr. McNaughton is beginning his new duties at once, with 
his office in the rooms of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, 18 East 41st street, New York. 


Merger of Three Michigan Mills 


Merger of the King Paper Company and the Monarch Paper 
Company of Kalamazoo, and the Bardeen Paper Company, of 
Otsego, was effected early last month, with Arthur L. Pratt, 
president of the King Paper Company, as chief executive of 
the allied mills. 

The merger, representing an approximate property valua- 
tion of $6,000,000, will be known as the Allied Paper Mills. 
The three plants have a capacity of 350,000 pounds of finished 
paper and 125,000 pounds of coated paper every 24 hours. 

Pratt Is President 

Mr. Pratt, president of the new concern, will be assisted 
by A. G. Gilman, general manager of the Monarch Paper 
Company, and George H. Gerpheide, secretary and manager 
of the Bardeen Paper Company, as vice-presidents, and 
George B. Davis, secretary of the King Paper Co., as secretary. 

S. B. Monroe, president of the Bardeen Paper Company, 
president of the Northern Michigan Pulp Company, and 
treasurer of the Hawthorne, MacSim-Bar and Lincoln Paper 
Companies will be treasurer of the Allied Paper Mills. 

The board of directors, including the combined directorates 
of the three mills, is as follows: 

E. G. Read, Richland; George Cobb, Schoolcraft; George 
H. Gerpheide, George E. Bardeen, Florence G. Bardeen, 
Otsego; J. W. Thompson, E. J. Dayton, Detroit; E. S. Rankin, 
S. B. Monroe, A. B. Connable, John Pyl, C. A. Peak, George 
R. Davis, George Ritchie, H. L. Vanderhorst, A. E. Kettle, 
C. A. Dewing, A. L. Pratt, J. H. Dewing, A. G. Gilman, George 
Hanselman, W. E. Kidder, Kalamazoo. 


Counsel for the Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., has asked the United States Circuit Court of Appeals to 
revoke the appointment of receivers in equity, alleging that 
the company is not insolvent. 
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Barre Granite 
in Press Rolls 


Is revolutionizing the paper 
making industry. 


If your machines are not 
equipped with Press Rolls 
of Barre Granite you should 
let us tell you about them. 


JONES BROTHERS CO. 


BARRE, VT., BOSTON, MASS. 




















BOLTON QUALITY 





If you have ever used any of 
the Bolton products, Fly Bars, 
Bed Plates, Jordan Fillings, or 
Knives of any kind, you found 
them HIGH GRADE in qual- 
ity and finish and economical in 
cost. 


You can order any of the Bol- 
ton Quality line and know that 
you will find same equally High 
Grade, equally well finished, 
and equally economical. 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Inc. 
| LAWRENCE, MASS. 


High Grade Fly Bars, Bed Plates, Jordan 
Fillings and Knives 
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UNIFORM 
HEATING 


is accomplished by remov- 
ing the cold air from the 
floor line and replacing it 
by the warmer air that nat- 
urally tends to go toward 
the ceiling. 


The Jo B. T. U. 


distributes heat evenly by means of an electrically- 
driven fan, installed under a series of tempering 


coils. The fan forces air through the coils and 


keeps up a constant circulation of tempered air 


throughout the room. It is made of iron and steel 
throughout, requires no distribution ducts; no holes 
through fire walls or partitions, can be installed 
anywhere by simply setting on the floor and con- 
necting steam and return piping and. wiring to 
motor. Easily moved from one location to another. 


Send for B. T. U. Bulletin today 


Dept. B, BAYLEY MFG. CO. 
732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Variable Speed Engine 


The engine illustrated above is especially designed to drive 
paper machines, giving continuous and reliable service. A 
patented safety device protects your employees and plant. 


THE BROWNELL CO., Dayton, Ohio 


SEND FOR BULLETIN E-4 
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Put your power transmission problems up to 
the Hill Clutch Company’s engineers. 

Send us the roughest kind of a pencil sketch 
showing what you wish to accomplish. Our 
engineers will solve your problems and we will 
then submit sketches and estimates. This will 
place you under no obligation; it is simply 
Hill Clutch Company’s service and it is abso- 
lutely free to all of Our customers and any others in- 
terested in power transmission machinery. It is a 
pleasure for us to serve you as engineers as well as 
builders of machinery. ; 

We manufacture 
a complete live of 
eficient power 
transmission ma- 
chinery, including 
the well-known 
Hill Friction 
Clutch (Smith 
Type) and Hill 
Collar Oiling 





CLEVELAND TYPE 


Hill Collar Oiling Bearing Bearing. 
Catalog and bulletins upon request 


The Hill Clutch Co. 


General Office and Plant 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Office 
50 Church St. 











It’s a Davis Steam Trap 
—the best for paper mills 


AVIS STEAM TRAPS are remov- 

ing condensation from steam lines 
without the loss of steam in a great many 
paper mills. 
As with all Davis Valve Specialties, long 
life and dependable operation are assured. 
In the illustration above, note the large 
float, sensitive leverage, renewable valves 
and seats of durable Tobin bronze, all 
working parts attached to cover and re- 
movable with it. 


Every paper mill operating man should have the 72- 
pees Davis Catalog that describes the complete line of 
a 






vis Valve Specialties for power plants. Write the 
a G. M. Davis Regulator Co., 414 Milwaukee Avenue, 8k 
Chicago. ih 


DAVIS VALE 


[STEAM SAVERS SINCE aS 


SPECIALTIE 
ee 
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Fox River Paper Company Floats Bond Issue 

The Fox River Paper Company is issuing $750,000 of an au- 
thorized issue of $1,250,000 of 7 per cent bonds, secured by a 
first mortgage on its mills at Appleton, Wis., and the pledge 
of its equity in the Tolulah mill. The appraised value of the 
property, after depreciation, is over $3,250,000, and total net 
tangible assets will exceed $3,800,000, or over three times 
the total authorized bond issue. Net earnings for five years 
available for interesi, depreciation, and taxes have averaged 
over eight and one-half times interest charges on this $750,- 
000 bond issue, and after depreciation and taxes 4.42 times 
such charges. A minimum sinking fund of 25 per cent of 
net earnings is provided to retire the bonds at 105 for the 
first year, the price diminishing % per cent yearly to 102% 
ver ~-™ which rate prevails thereafter until maturity, 

ct. 1, 1931. 





Hinde-Dauche Mill to Open January 1 

The new plant of the Hinde-Dauche Paper Company is 
practically completed and machinery is being installed in 
the structure with the intention of beginning operations in 
the plant about January 1, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by the officials of the company. 

The factory will be devoted almost solely to the manufac- 
ture of paper box board. 

The plan of the factory is a composite one drafted by 
T. L. Peterson, superintendent of the present plant of the 
company there, and engineers of the Hinde-Dauche com- 
pany. The many years of experience of Mr. Peterson in 
paper making is shown in the splendid ideas embodied in 
the plans drafted for the plant. 


A. W. Maynes 

A. W. Maynes, president of the Hercules Paper Corporation, 
of New York, died suddenly on Saturday, December 3, 1921. 
Even though he had been ill for several weeks, his illness was 
not thought to be serious and his passing away was a severe 
shock to his friends, employees and business associates, 

Although Mr. Mayne had been associated with the Hercules 
Paper Corporation less than a year, he was well known in 
the paper industry, having been connected for years res- 
pectively with the Fox Paper Company and the Whitaker 
Paper Company. 

Mr. Maynes formerly lived in Akron, Ohio. Interment took 
place in that city, and the burial services were held in Glen- 
dale Chapel on Tuesday, December 6th. 








Changes in Export Paper Company 

The Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company and the St. 
Maurice Paper Company have withdrawn from the Canadian 
Export Paper Trade Company, to take effect at the end of 
the present year. 

As originally organized in 1917, there were five large news 
print manufacturing companies in the Canadian Export Paper 
Trade Company. The withdrawal of the Belgo-Canadian and 
the St. Maurice Companies will leave only three news print 
companies, namely, the Laurentide Company, Price Brothers 
and Brompton. The capacity of the Belgo-Canadian Paper 
Company is 205 tons per day, while the capacities of the St. 
Maurice Company is 110 tons per day. 





Increase in Stock at Eddy Paper Company 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Eddy Paper 
Company, Three Rivers, Mich., they authorized the directors 
to sell 700,000 shares of common, “no par” stock at $1.50 per 
share. This stock will have equal voting value with and 
equal dividend rights to the old common stock of the company. 

Funds from the sale of this stock will be used for various 
purposes, one of which will be the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $200,000 in improvements in the plant. 

A. L. Pratt was elected chairman of the board of directors. 





The Oregon Pulp & Paper company has nearly completed 
the foundation for a new bleaching plant to be operated in 
connection with the paper mill at Salem, Oregon. The build- 
ing will be 40 by 100 feet. The building will be entirely 
of corrugated iron. With its completion and the installation 
of machinery the paper mill will be in position not only to 
ae all its own paper but to bleach sulphite sold to other 

s. 





Edward Beck, formerly publicity manager, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, succeeding A. L. Dawe who has become associated with 
the Canadian Export Paver Company, Ltd. Mr. Beck is also 
manager of the association. 
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ACH iain 


Insures Long Life 





You have often noted the massive 
rear wheels and axles of a big truck. 
Rugged construction in every line. 
Suilt to stand the gaff of heavy service. 


Wherever endurance is requisite you 
will find strength, ruggedness. And 
this principle applies to the “Union” Fuses UNIO 


as well as to the motor truck construction. RENEWAB 
We feel perfectly safe in our claim that pn LAB. 
the “Union” Renewable Fuse will stand a AMP STO 


greater number of blowouts than any other 
fuse—because we know that it is more 
strongly built. The casing is extra tough 
and extra thick. The ferrules are rigidly 
screwed and riveted to the casing—outside, 
as a reinforcement against the action of a 
“blow.” The cap and washer are excep- 
tionally heavy and accurately fitted to give 
utmost rigidity. 


] 






By its looks alone you can tell that a 
“Union” Renewable Fuse has enormous 
powers of endurance. 


It is this ability to take punishment—to stand blow- 
out after blowout—that makes the “Union” Renewable 
the most economical fuse for you to use on circuits 
subject to frequent blowouts. 


“Union” Fuses, both Renewable and Non-Renew- 
able, are for sale by all leading jobbers ‘and dealers. 


They are approved in the very highest degree by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Free descriptive booklet on request. 





The “Un‘on” saves more than 
ANY other renewable fuse 

















Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Switch and 
Outlet Boxes, Cut-Outs, Fuse 
Plugs, Automobile Fuses, Re- 
newable and Non-Renewable 
Enclosed Fuses. 





Chicago New York 
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Perforated Metal Screens 


= 
ies 








in all metals for pulp and paper mills 


Of Copper, Brass, —— > Bronze, or Any Other Elevator Buckets (Plain and Perforated ) 
Conveyor Flights and Trough 
Perforations of All Sizes and Shapes s 
for Use in Pulp and Paper Mills in General Sheet and Light Structural Work 
Centrifugal Screens, Drainer-Bottoms, Filter Plates, Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


Pulp Washers, Suction Box Covers, Etc. 
- — To ee Write for perforated metal handbook 


-of quality at lowest consistent prices ° 
; : es Hendrick Mfg. Company 
The Harrington & King Perforating Co. Main Office & Works 40, g,, 16-816 Union Bank 
615 Nerth Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A 2 Dundel Strest New York City Building 


Carbondale, Penna. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 114 LIBERTY STREET 














Perforated Metal Screens 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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99 Combination Steel and 
Wood Pipe 








“MICHIGA 





LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 


Eighteen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 
1—Durability of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary. 3—20% more capacity than Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in han- 
dling. 5—Light in weight. 6—Speed in laying. 7—Protects against freezing. 8—Not affected by Electrolysis. 
9—Rigid inspection of materials. 10—Efficient construction of stave. 11—Strength of steel banding. 12—Pro- 
tection of banding with asphalt coating. 13—Cannot burst under pressure. 14—Can be laid in a wet trench. 15— 
Short curves without specials. 16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 17—Responsibility of company. 18 
—Not affected by sulphur or chemical solutions. 


THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 


Dept. 17 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
New York City, N. ¥ y ...17 E. 42nd St.  ,.  ccnec cab ceenéehevusielenceidinninl 93 Broad St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla... ohne aan N. Dewey St. Clev eland, Ohio lianiics . ere: ..919 Ulmer Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill .. pemen bia Leiter Bldg. Chattanooga, Tenn....... sail .702 James Bldg. 
Montreal, Que., ‘Can. ar ES James St. Philadelphia, Pa. - 318 Widener Bidg. 


“Steel for Strength—Wood for Durability” 


Ife 
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Succeeds Dr. Charles H. Herty as Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chemstry 

Mr. Harrison E. Howe has been elected to succeed Dr. 
Charles H. Herty as editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry and director of the A. C. S. News 
Service, which are conducted by the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Dr. Charles L. Parsons, of Washington, secretary of 
the society, stated that Mr. Howe had accepted both posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Howe, until his election to his present position, was at 
the head of the Division of Research Extension of the National 
Research Council. The new editor writes extensively for 
magazines on applied chemistry and has done notable work in 
the popularization of science. He is the author of a re- 
cently published popular work, “The New Stone Age.” 

Dr. Herty resigned the editorship to which Mr. Howe suc- 
ceeds to accept the presidency of the newly formed Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States which has opened offices on the 34th floor of the Metro- 
politan Tower at No. 1 Madison avenue. Dr. Herty’s career in 
chemical journalism has been varied by many public activities. 
By special appointment of President Wilson he went to Paris 
in 1919 as the representative of the United States in the 
matter of the distribution of German dyestuffs under the 
economic clauses of the peace treaty. Dr. Herty was also 
chairman of the committee of the American Chemical Society 
advisory to the Chemical Warfare Service, member of the 
Dye Advisory Committee of the Department of State, and 
chairman of the advisory committee of the National Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries. In his new position he will 
devote himself to the development of American synthetic 
vurganic chemical industry. 





G. K. Gibson to Represent Poland Paper Co. 


George K. Gibson has been appointed western representa- 
tive of the Poland Paper Company, manufacturers of bond, 
ledger, writing, offset and extra strong book papers, with 
offices at No. 1616 Conway building, Chicago. Mr. Gibson 
has been president of the Paper Salesmen’s Association, has 
held various offices in other paper associations and is well 
known through the paper trade. 





A. R. Melker, for the — eleven years identified with the 
paper trade in New York, has joined the sales force of the 
Invincible Paper & Pulp Corp., of 135 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Melker formerly was with Storm & Bull, Inc., and 
more recently has been with the W. A. Armstrong Paper 
Company. 





Vernon R. Schroff, formerly in charge of the book paper 
department of the Whiting-Patterson Company’s Philadelphia 
branch office, has entered business for himself under the name 
of the Read Paper Company, with offices in the Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. He will specialize in book papers. 





R. F. Hammond, dealer in and importer of wood pulp at 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, has returned to business activ- 
ities following a prolonged illness occasioned by a serious 
operation undertaken last August. 





J. D. Jenssen, of the G. D. Jenssen Company, paper and pulp 
mill engineers, of 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, recently re- 
turned from an extended trip to Europe. 





New Catalogue on Pulverized Fuels 


_A bulletin entitled “Pulverized Fuels” has just been pub- 
lished by the Hardinge Company. This bulletin is known as 
their No. 9 catalogue. 

The adoption of the Hardinge mill for pulverized fuels is 
comparatively recent, according to their own statement, as 
follows: 

“The Hardinge conical mill, although only recently applied 
to this field, has been fully demonstrated as a most satisfac- 
tory unit for pulverizing solid fuels. The results obtained are 
a continuation of the remarkable record of the Hardinge mill 
in the mining and industrial grinding fields, as evidenced by 
the fact that over 70,000,000 tons of friable materials are 
being ground per year in Hardinge mills alone.” 

This bulletin is divided into three main sections, viz., the 
application of pulverized fuel to various burning problems, 
the principle of operation of the Hardinge mill, and a discus- 
sion of the application of the Hardinge system for pulveriz- 
ing fuels. 

Under the. heading of “Pulverized Fuel,” three principal 
causes are mentioned why the advance of this class of fuel 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose > 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to 100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


“‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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Don’t guess at tearing strength— measure it 


The tearing strength of paper is too important a quality to 
justify the use of uncertain and inaccurate methods. With the 


ELMENDORF PAPER TESTER 


you can determine tearing strength quickly and accurately. 
It gives definite figures that can form the basis of standard 
specifications for buying and selling paper. 

Write for Bulletin 17 on Paper Testing Instruments 


THWING INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
3353 Lancaster Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY,uMTED |} |) 7 crest producers in the 





world of highest grade Brimstone 


' | —guaranteed IAS pure—free of 
PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. ff arenic and Selenium. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ane Now THe The 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS i UNION SULPHUR 
for Bathurst Pulp COMP ANY 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily | In so far as possible we will 


Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily i be glad to offer advice or sug- 
gestions to prospective buyers 
who are using or may be con- 
Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce templating the use of brimstone. 

We ship in sheets, baled 











! FRASCH BLDG., 33 RECTOR STREET 


BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, caNADA NEW YOR K 


























Eastern Offices Works 
Main Office 519 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia . An Indiana Harvey, Illinois 
945 Monadnock Block, Chicago 30 Church St., New York = . Indiana Joliet, Illinois 
Cable Address, “Evaporator Chicago,” Western Union Code 
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has been so rapid in the last few years. These reasons are: 

A—The increased efficiency of combustion. 

B—The utilization of fuels which would otherwise be wasted 
or be very inefficiently burned. Fae 

C—Flexibility of operation and ease in handling, making it 
possible to control the burning within a wide range on short 
notice. 

In the general discussion of pulverized fuel where the 
Hardinge system is used, emphasis is layed upon the point of 
“sparkling” during the burning process. They emphasize the 
point that when coarse oversize of from 65 to 150 mesh, depend- 
ing upon the character of fuel, is eliminated, “sparking” 
ceases, and when this oversize is eliminated by a satisfactory 
means it is not necessary to grind to a degree of fineness 
which was at one time thought necessary. 

Under the subject, “The Hardinge Mill,” the general prin- 
ciple of grinding is discussed, with special reference to stage 
reduction, elimination of the fine particles as soon as pro- 
duced, and the proportioning of energy to the work required. 
The different types of Hardinge mills and the details of their 
construction are also discussed in this section, and special 
reference is made to the advantages of the conical mill when 
used for pulverized fuels of widely different character. 

Under “Pulverized Fuel Installation,” a complete pulverized 
fuel plant is outlined, which includes the feeding of the coal 
from track hopper to the crushers, dryer, mill, separator, and 
distribution system. There are also taken up different arrange- 
ments of the mill and separator which would be used accord- 
ing to the special arc requirements. In addition, there is 
given a table showing the general dimensions of the different 
sizes of Hardinge mills, so that it is possible to make a rough 
estimate of the floor space required for each unit. 





Engineering Advertisers’ Association Now Publish 
Monthly Bulletin 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Association of Chicago is now 
publishing a monthly bulletin in the interest of its members. 
The bulletin gives a digest of the speeches made at the various 
meetings and also includes other information and facts re- 
garding the movement of goods from industry to industry, 
personal notes, etc. 

The current copy includes an address by Kenneth Gross- 
beck, vice-president of the Harry Porter Company, of New 
York City, on “The Baconian Theory of Advertising,” which 
is well worth reading. 

The first issue contains no advertising, but in later editions 
a small amount of advertising will be accepted, as the board 
of directors have agreed to devote not over two pages, divided 
into ten spaces each, to this publicity. This necessarily will 
limit the number of advertisers to twenty, and this space is 
sold merely to meet the cost of publishing. 

We are advised that at the present time there are a limited 
number of extra copies of the “Bulletin” which will be sent 
"upon request to the advertising managers of concerns selling 
technical or engineering products. 





Blake & Decker, Inc., paper dealers and mill agents of New 
York City who for the last three years have been located at 
501 Fifth avenue, have moved to 50 East Eleventh street where 
in addition to office quarters they occupy 6,000 square feet of 
warehouse space. In the new location the company will carry 
a full stock of fine papers. The concern represents the Worthy 
Paper Company, W. C. Hamilton & Sons and the Wheelwright 
Paper Company in the New York territory. 





The Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., announce that they have appointed Lawrence G. Whitsit, 
member Am. W. W. Assn., and F. W. Du Bois, associate mem- 
ber Am. Soc. of C. E., as their Michigan representatives, who 
will operate under the name of the Waterworks Equipment 
gaa with offices at 8242 Woodward avenue, Detroit, 

ich. 





The Combustion Engineering Corporation, 43 Broad street, 
New York City, manufacturers of mechanical stokers and 
furnace equipment, announce the recent opening of two 
branch offices, one at 216 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C., in 
charge of Mr. T. E. Nott, and the other at Seattle, Wash., 
where they are represented by Fryer-Barker Company, 1133 
Henry building. 





The Chapin & Gould Paper Company, Inc., of Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturers of high grade bonds, ledgers and wed- 
ding papers, has opened a New York sales office at 121 Nassau 
street. Philip S. Chadwick, formerly with the Rudolph Paper 
Company, of New York, and prior to that with the American 
Writing Paper Company, is in charge of the branch. 
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Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery 
demands 
Journal Bearings 

e 
Correct Design 
The Best Material 


Precision 
Manufacture 





~ BEARING 


has proven to be the 


only bearing 
satisfying these 
strenuous demands 


WRITE TODAY TO 


The Hart Roller 
Bearing Company 


Orange, New Jersey 
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KNOW 
WHAT YOUR COAL 
BILL SHOULD BE 


There’s no longer any such commodity as “Cheap Coal,” 
and indications are that there probably never will be 
again. At present prices, or for that matter—at any 
price—it is neither good engineering practice nor good 
management to check your coal by mine weights or 
railroad weights. 


RELIANCE WEIGHING MACHINES 


oo 

insure an accurate and positive check on every ounce of 
coal consumed. They provide a means, without addi- 
tional labor cost, of checking the total received against 
the total purchased. They show to operator and execu- 
tive the exact amount of coal consumed by each boiler. 
They bring efficiency and economy into coal consump- 
tion. 

Weighs—records—indicates—without manual effort— 

the.entire operation automatic. 

Each machine is a unit in itself, so perfect in design and flexible 
in application that it will meet any existing plant conditions. 


The services of our engineers are at your command in helping 
you plan prospective installations. 






















Write us for details. 


RELIANCE WEIGHING MACHINE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
Representatives in principal cities United States and Canada 



































CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


for 





Water, Acid and Stock 


Manufactured 


E. M. Sees Mach. Co. 


BERLIN, N. H. 

















One Gauge Repaired Free 





BEFORE AFTER 


Specializing Pressure Gauge Repairing 
All Styles, All Makes, Including Pyrometer 
and Recording Gauges, Marine Clocks and 

Rev. Counters 


REGARDLESS OF WHO MANUFACTURED YOUR GAUGES, 
Regardless of their CONDITION, we GUARANTEE to put 
them in First Class Working Condition 


We request you to send one gauge to be repaired— 
no charge—as a sample of the quality and delivery 
of our work. 

Immediate delivery of work that is uniformly excel- 
lent, at a satisfactory cost. 


The Manning: Gauge Company, Inc. 
77 Traverse Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Hayton Centrifugal Pumps 
SAVE POWER and MONEY 


BY USING 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 









































HAYTON CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


“With us it is an engineering problem” 


Designed especially to meet the requirements of pulp and 
paper mills. We do not build a pump after OUR ideas and 
then try to sell it to you. We make a study of YOUR 
culiar problems, and then build a pump to suit your needs. 
ayton Pumps are built for hard, continuous operation, and 
will stand up under the most severe usage. We guarantee 
the highest efficiency, and maximum economy in power 
consumption. 
We also build a full line of Sandusky Triplex pumps. 


Let us have your specifications for quotations 


Hayton Pump & Blower Co. 


Manufacturers 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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Nashville Paper Company to Add New Structures 
to Powder Plant Unit 

Quite a force of men is already at work at the Old Hickory 
powder plant site in developing the unit taken over by Chi- 
cago capitalists in the summer for the operation of a pulp 
and paper plant, the corporation to be known as the Nashville 
Pulp & Paper Company. 

According to H. H. Moss, general manager of the Nash- 
ville Industrial Corporation, which undertook the develop- 
ment of the powder plant site into an industrial center, the 
pulp and paper company purchased one of the purification 
units, containing seven buildings, and proposes to add three 
more structures of two or three stories, all to be used in the 
operation of manufacturing pulp and paper. The chief en- 
gineer for the new pulp plant is expected to arrive soon and 
the work pushed as rapidly as possible during the winter 
so as to be ready for actual operations by May or June, it is 
reported. 

The company is capitalized at $1,200,000, and the plant, 
when completed, will be one of the largest in this section. 
Special interest attaches further to the establishment of a 
pulp and paper mill at Old Hickory in that it will be the only 
one of its kind in Middle Tennessee. 

The present force of workmen numbers about forty. 


Southern Pacific Cuts Freight Rate 


Reductions of freight rates on hundreds of articles, amount- 
ing in some cases to 50 per cent, have been announced by 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

The reductions, it was declared, average about 20 per cent 
and will be effective in the case of changes to meet competi- 
tion of water traffic via the Panama canal as soon as they 
are approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission; in 
the case of rates from and to points east of the Mississippi 
River and Chicago, effective as soon as eastern roads concur; 
and in the case of rates to and from points west of Chicago 
and the Mississippi River, as soon as the tariffs can be 
published. 

The reductions were announced as representing the policy 
of the carriers to reduce “freight rates as well as wages 
where the reductions can be made in the public interest.” 

Among articles on which west-bound reductions will be 
effective are dry goods, iron and steel, tin plate, glucose prod- 
ucts, machinery, refrigerators, pitch, turpentine, glass, ve- 
hicle, furniture, coal, canned goods, linoleum and soap. Rates 
on east-bound products which are reduced include those on 
borax, vegetables, hops, lumber, syrup, pickled fish, paper, 
flour and nuts. 





Extension of Time Granted for Amended Income 
Tax Returns ' 


Following a protest by the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and others interested, the commissioner of internal 
revenue has issued an important order allowing an extension 
of time for the filing of amended income tax returns. 

The order is as follows: 

“In view of the fact that many taxpayers are unable to 
complete their returns by November 24, 1921, the last date 
under which amended returns may be filed, as provided by 
Treasury Decision 3220, an extension of time up to and in- 
cluding January 15, 1922, is hereby granted within which to 
file such amended returns and make payment of the additional 
tax due. “D. H. BLAIR, 
“Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 





it is rumored that the erection of a paper mill near Fort 
George, B. C., to cost approximately $6,000,000, will be un- 
dertaken immediately, provided negotiations with the pro- 
vincial government for leases on timber limits are successful. 





President Dodge of International Paper Company is re- 
ported to have said that the company will shortly reduce 
the price for print paper to $70 a ton for the first quarter 
of 1922. The present price is $80 a ton. 





United Paper Board stockholders reélected the directors 
and the latter reélected the officers. The company reports a 
considerable improvement in business in the last few weeks, 
and is reopening mills. 


Mills of the Hartje Paper Company at Steubenville, Ohio, 
are running full time under the direction of a receiver. The 
paper sunenteg in that particular district is flourishing at 
present. ; 
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“Dayton” 
Beating Engines 
are Built 
for 
Heavy Duty 








Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 




















Because there are no moving parts this 
is a very simple but very efficient de- 
vice. Patent No. 1,271,426 issued to 
Mr. Brownell Buehler, July 2nd, 1948. 


The Shartle Continuous Beater 
Company 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





























DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Caustic Soda 76% 
Special Alkalies 


Soda Ash 58% 
Modified Sodas 





BICARBONATE OF SODA, U. S. P. 


Our complete Works, located at Painesville, Ohio, directly situated on 
three Trunk Line Railroads, are in position to serve you to advantage. 


4 


Address inquiries and communications to 
our general offices at 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


UOUUEEUOUUEEOUOUOOUOOUUROOUUUNECUOUEENUOUUROUGUOREUCONOOUUREGOUUEEROUUORRUGUGERUOUUEOUOUGEROOUUREUOUOREOUUEEEOCUEOEGCOEOOCCEEROOUGEROOUEEROOODREOUOEROOODOROUOUREOOOEE 


SOLVAY ALKALI 


CAUSTIC SODA 76% 


Contains 97+% 
Sodium Hydroxide 




















SODA ASH 58% 


Contains 99+-% 


Sodium Carbonate 
REG. 0. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Crown Filler for Paper Manufacture 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CoO. 


FACTORIES 


Detroit, Michigan Hutchinson, Kansas 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





SELLING AGENTS 


WING & EVANS, Inc., 22 William Stree, New York 


30 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 625 Book Bidg., DETROIT 


89 State St., BOSTON 
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Representing Wisconsin on Armistice Day at 
Washington 

Picked from a long list of Wisconsin heroes of the World 
War, Sergeant John Hantschel, now a member of the Valley 
Iron Works Company clerical force, was chosen by the Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion to represent the 
State of Wisconsin at the public funeral held in Washington, 
November 11, in honor of the unknown soldier dead. 

John Hantschel enlisted in 1911 with the Appleton com- 
pany of the Wisconsin National Guards. He served two 
enlistments and was with the Appleton organization on the 
Mexican border. At the opening of the World War he re- 
enlisted and embarked for France on October 17, 1917, with 
Company A, 150th Machine Gun Battalion (Rainbow Divi- 
sion). His rank was that of sergeant. 

He fought through the terrible battles in the Lorraine, 
Champagne and Chateau Thierry Sectors. It was in the latter, 
while leading a squad across the Orcq River in an endeavor to 
locate the enemy’s position, that he was wounded. His right 
leg was shot away. 

Since his release from the army he hasbeen employed as 
one of the clerical force of the Valley Iron Works Company. 
The honor recently conferred upon him is well deserved. As 
further proof of the regard which his former comrades hold 
for him, over 500 of them escorted him to the train which was 
to -— him to Washington, and gave him an enthusiastic 
send off. 


George E. Dudley 


George E. Dudley, one of Michigan’s pioneer papermakers, 
died recently at Dayton, Ohio, aged 76 years. 

Mr. Dudley came to Watervliet, Michigan, in 1892, with 
W. E. Syms and built the Syms & Dudley writing paper 
mill. They operated the mill until 1899 under the name of 
the Syms & Dudley Paper Company, Mr. Syms and Mr. 
Dudley being the principal owners. In 1899 they sold their 
mill to the American Writing Paper Company. 

Mr. Dudley is the last of the little group of men who went 
to Watervliet thirty years ago from Holyoke, Massachusetts 
and built the paper mill, the first writing paper mill in Mich- 
igan. His partner, Mr. Syms, Frank E. White, F. F. Smith 
and James Snover, are all dead. Before going to Watervliet 
Syms & Dudley were successful paper manufacturers in Hol- 
yoke. The Syms & Dudley mill at Holyoke was organized in 
1880 with a capital stock of $100,000 and was successful from 
the start. They sold this mill at an advantageous price about 
1891 and decided to go west for a new location, being at- 
tracted to Watervliet by the water power rights. 


New England 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1921. 

While in many respects improvement has been marked 
throughout New England paper manufacturing territory, 
nevertheless there is an underlying note of caution in all trans- 
actions both between merchants and their customers and mills 
and the supply dealers. In the case of the merchant and the 
printer or other paper consumer it is quite universally felt in 
New England that values of printing oon have not been 
thoroughly liquidated. This idea has been fostered among 
some of the printers’ associations and as a result demand for 
paper by the consumer is spotty. Naturally this reacts on 
the mill. 

However, in the field of coarse papers, especially tissues and 
kraft, improvement is very readily seen and reflected by the 
greater production of all the big producers of coarse papers 
throughout New England. Among kraft paper manufacturers 
there are the cases of Brown & Co.’s Berlin mills, at Berlin, 
N. H., the mills of the Claremont Paper Company, at Clare- 
mont, N. H., and Bellows Falls, Vt., and the Nashua River 
Paper Company, with its Pepperell and Groton Mills in Massa- 
chusetts, each one of them can be offered as a concrete example 
of the very excellent seasonal demand for kraft paper which 
has put all of them into the “sold up for weeks ahead” class. 
The seven-cent price which exists for best kraft papers is far 
from being the peak of the present upward trend. Some con- 
sumers believe it is the maximum, a belief wherein they are 
likely to be disillusioned. The writer has been given concrete 
evidence of a confidential nature during the past few days, 
demonstrating that an advance in kraft wrapping was con- 
sidered necessary in some quarters owing to the press of de- 
mand. Moreover, the same source of information alleges that 
some mills are contemplating a return to the policy of selling 
goods based on price at the time of delivery, which is getting 
close to conditions which prevailed during the war period of 
= to 1919. The advance contemplated would be as of De- 
cember 1. 























Continuous Causticizing with 
Lime Recovery and Reuse 


indicated in the above title. It is the work of 

our consulting engineer, who for nearly 
twenty-five years was general manager and chief de- 
signing engineer of one of the large alkali plants in 
this country. The apparatus has been in successful 
operation for some seven years, and is highly eff- 
cient, both as regards economy in the use of raw 
material, and saving in labor. 

The complete plant which we furnish, consists, as 
indicated in the sketch, of a continuous causticizer, 
decanter, rotary filter, rotary kiln, gas producer, lime 
slaker and auxiliary apparatus such as vacuum pump, 
lime and liquor pumps and sludge agitator. All ap- 
paratus work continuously. The causticizer is heated 
with exhaust steam, and supplied continuously, by 
means of pumps, with calcium hydrate and sodium 


O'« apparatus is built for the specific purposes 








carbonate in the proper proportions. The continu- 
ous discharge of caustic liquor and lime sludge’ is 
delivered by pumps to the decanters, the clear caustic 
drawn from the top and the mud from the bottom; 
delivered by pump direct to the sludge agitator from 
whence it flows to the filters. The dried filter cake 
is delivered by belt to rotary kilns fired with gas, 
from whence the recovered lime is returned to the 
slaker to be used again. 

With good grade of lime, 90% of the sludge can be 
recovered. The alkali loss is with careful working, 
almost nil. All of the apparatus is of heavy con- 
struction, and specially designed for the work. The 
process being continuous the steam consumption is 
much less than that of the batch process, moreover 
the process does not require live steam, exhaust at 
10 pounds pressure being ample to operate at maxi- 
mum capacity. 


Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Lynchburg, Va., U. S. A. 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON | 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 


INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND Examinations 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL Reports 
EQUIPMENT Estimates ef Cost 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT Designs 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND Specifications 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES ee te 


STEAM PLANTS 








SPUTUM SUNNEN EAT AEETTL 


GEORGE F. HARDY | 


M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer E 
Langdon Building 
309 Broadway, New York 


Tenn 


DT 


SPECIALTY: 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Development 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and ifications 
Valuations, Reports 
Consultation 


panseveneeengnevvnenegevnenennsevyyuceennarernerenernyy eorreennper enter 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
A: B. C. Sth Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Westesn Union 
Bentley's 


unmnnnninint TTT 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. : 
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L. A. DeGUERE 


Industrial Engineer 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
Paper, Chemical and Ground Wood Mills, Hydro Electric 


and Steam Power Plants, Surveys, Estimates, Appraisals 
and Reports. 





















James L. Carey 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








B. M. BAXTER 


Consulting Engineer 





5716 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
Construction and Production 


BOOK, BOXBOARD, BONDS AND LEDGERS, 
TISSUE, ROPE MANILAS AND _ SPECIALTIES 
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or EnciNeeRING Ano Devetopment Co. 
7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG.. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


| DESIGN,CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
| F 


) 
PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
STEAM POWER PLANTS: 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


EVALUATIONS AND REPORTS 
5) - + CONSULTATIONS -- 














Hamilton Top Felts 


run until worn out, with less trouble of 
“picking” on machine than any other make 
of top felts can show. A trial is invited 








SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, 


OHIO 











NORWOOD 


High Grade 
Paper Finishing 
Machinery 


Pooper TTT 


Super Calenders 
Platers 
Rag Room Equipment 


‘rite for Information 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


Florence, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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The plea for a return to a practice of pricing wrapping or 
other papers as of time of delivery is favored by some mills 
which have had the rather unpleasant experience of booking 
orders for six weeks ahead at a price one-half cent per pound 
less than other mills were receiving, that had refused to book 
orders for such distant delivery. Before the six weeks period 
closed, an advance had occurred and the mill with the great- 
est amount of hangover business at the old price was likely 
to be the loser, especially as demand is large. 








Freight Rate Adjustments Urged 

A traffic case of more than ordinary interest concerns a short 
New England railroad, the Hoosac Tunnel and Wilmington 
Railroad, a short line running from west central Massachu- 
setts into Vermont and serving among other industries the 
Mountain Mills plant of the New England Company, succes- 
sors to the Parker Young Company of Boston. This mill is a 
producer of sulphate pulp and has had considerable trouble 
with obtaining through freight rates from points where its 
paper-making supplies originate. The contention of the com- 
pany is that rates should be so adjusted that a through rate 
can be named on lime, coal or chemicals from shipping point 
to Mountain Mills instead of the several rates that are made 
now, especially to the junction of the short Hoosac Tunnel 
line with the trunk lines, and thence onward to the mill. 

The case was argued before an examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Boston last spring, the pulp mill 
being supported by the New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 
Association, C. H. Tiffany, traffic manager, of which the plain- 
tiff mill is a member. Various exceptions to the report of the 
examiner have been filed and a further hearing has been in- 
definitely postponed. The case is of interest, however, for it 
illustrates how a mill much nearer its market than a com- 
petitor can, through the hit or miss system under which rates 
are formulated in New England, easily be driven out of mar- 
kets that from the standpoint of service it should logically 
supply. The entire strength of the able traffic association, 
consisting of some thirty of the largest paper mills in New 
> og a will be lent to obtain the desired concessions from 
the I. C. C. 





While on the subject of traffic, it would be well to say a few 
words of the New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Associa- 
tion. This organization, which has its headquarters in Boston, 
represents about thirty of the leading paper and pulp mills in 
the New England states. It co-operates with the traffic de- 
partments of these mills in everyday traffic matters and rep- 
resents the industry as a whole of these states in matters of 
general import. It is generally credited with being the 
strongest organization of its kind representing a single branch 
of industry. 

It is at present completing a map of the paper industry 
covering the chief paper producing regions of the United 
States and Canada. This map has been prepared primarily 
for the benefit of the mills constituting its membership, but 
it is possible that other copies will be available to the trade 
at the cost price. The map will give the production figures 
of each paper mill town or city. It is about to be published. 





Exports of paper frem the port of Boston for the month last 
reported, September, were as follows: Paper bags to the 
value of $570; boxes and cartons, $2,221; carbon paper valued 
at $1,380; news print, 1,053,592 pounds, valued at $53,739, with 
the entire amount consigned to Cuban publishers; book papers 
shipped from here were valued at $540, a total amount of 
$3,736; tissue paper was valued at $9,485, the principal coun- 
tries consigned to being as usual, Cuba and England; paper 
towels were shipped to the value of $3,226, and wrapping 
paper to the amount of 9,871 pounds, valtied at $593, and writ- 
ing papers shipped were valued at $1,999. Under the heading, 
all other papers exports were valued at $14,964. 





According to the spruce wood department of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, Maine, it has 9,500,000 acres in her 
forest district and 4,500,000 outside this district. In view 
of the fact that so many people are filled with alarm at the 
disappearing Maine forests, it may be of interest to know 
that the amount of standing timber in the state is as follows: 
Spruce pulp, 9,610,000,000 feet, board measure; fir pulp, 1,945,- 
000,000 feet, board measure; pine, 5,060,000,000 feet, board 
measure; cedar, 2,781,000,000 board feet; hemlock, 880,000,- 
000 board feet; poplar, 1,123,000 cords, and hard woods pro- 
portionately as large. 





The New Bedford property of the W. C. Jones Company 
has been sold to the New Bedford Storage Warehouse Com- 
pany. This company, which became bankrupt last summer 
through the decline in market prices, had on its staff one of 
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Increased handling capacity at 
one-half the cost 


To double your handling capacity and at the 
same time cut the unit cost in half is certainly 
worth while. The Brownhoist locomotive 
crane shown above is doing this at the paper 
mills where it is working. This crane han- 
dles 85 thousand feet of timber per-day at a 
cost of 70 cents per thousand. This is against 
45 thousand feet at a cost of $1.48 per thousand 
under the former method. 


In addition to the speed and low cost of up- 
keep of Brownhoist cranes their great flexibil- 
ity should be considered. Practically all kinds 
of materials can be handled anywhere as 
Brownhoists are made to operate on traction 
wheels or creeper trucks as well as railroad 
trucks. And the saving of handling materials 
by locomotive crane is usually as great or 
greater than the above. 


Catalog K shows many types of Brown- 
hoist cranes working in different industries. 
If you have any handling problems you will 
be interested in seeing how some Brownhoist 
owners are solving theirs. Write us. The 
knowledge of 40 years of crane building is at 
your service. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch vuffices, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco and New Orleans 


BROWNHOIST 
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SPUR GEAR 


SPEE0 REDUCERS 


AND WORM GEAR REDUCERS 


Saves Space and Power 
and Safeguards Workers 


Foote Speed Transformers enable you 
to reduce or increase electric motor 
speeds without the necessity of space- 
wasting pulleys, belts and shafting. 

Their mechanism is entirely enclosed, 
thereby giving your workers positive 
protection against injury. There are 
many uses for Foote Speed Trans- 
formers that you should know about. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Bakelite and Rawhide Pinions and Cut Gears of all kinds — Send for Catalog 
250-260 N. Curtis St. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The BLACK-CLAWSON Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO | 
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Builders —Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery — for 
INCREASED PRODUCTION SERVICE ALWAYS 
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the most prominent linter experts in the east, A. T. Smith, 
who had made a specialty of interesting the paper mills in 
the use of linters. The roofing felt mills had bought con- 
siderable tonnage of hull fibre linter but following the drop 
in the price of rags they stopped these purchases. Some of 
the book paper and writing mills in Massachusetts are still 
using a limited quantity of second cut bleached linter for 
paper making. 





At the Orono, Me., mill of the International Paper Com- 
pany, it is reported that a full crew of men are at work and 
that no more help was needed at that particular plant at this 
time. About 125 men are employed whett the mill is running 
full, but capacity operations have been prevented by low 
water. With the advent of snow and rain, however, all paper 
mills of northern New England are reporting a vastly im- 
proved condition in the water supply of the streams. An- 
other Maine mill of the International Paper Company which 
has secured nearly all of its old workers again is the big news 
and wrapping paper plant at Livermore Falls, Me. Towards 
the end of November, two foremen, four machine tenders, 
three back tenders, two scalers, a head cutter, a fireman and 
five laborers returned to work at Livermore Falls. The sul- 
phite mill of the International at Chrishold reports capacity 
operations, and all machines at Livermore Falls, which num- 
ber eleven, will probably be running throughout December. 





The “Magazine of Contact,” published by the Great North- 
ern Paper Company from its Bangor, Me., office, in the De- 
cember issue described the wonderful engineering feat per- 
formed by the Great Northern Paper Company at the 
Ripogenus Dam on the West Branch of the Penobscot River, 
where a sluice for logs 450 feet long with a 25 per cent grade 
shoots the logs along on their way to the big grinders at 
Millinocket. The magazine published by the social service 
department of the Spruce Wood Division has been prepared 
very largely for the men in the woods and is intended to 
bridge the office and the woods force. The eight numbers 
already published have insured the success of the effort and 
other paper companies of New England have considered a 
similar idea. 





At a meeting held on Wednesday evening, November 16, at 
the Exchange Club, Boston, the Boston Paper Trade Associa- 
tion was treated to a very entertaining talk on Marshal Foch 
by Captain Andre Morize, professor of French at Harvard 
University. In addition to this a series of motion pictures 
taken by the S. D. Warren Paper Company at its Maine mills 
depicted the manufacture of paper from the standing timber 
in the woods to the finished product of the mills. Mr. Herbert 
Mason, treasurer of the S. D. Warren Company, is president 
of the Boston Paper Trade Association. 





Receipts of Swedish wood pulp have been heavy at Boston 
during recent weeks and the largest single cargo ever brought 
direct to Boston on one vessel is due in this city early in De- 
cember. She brings about 5,000 tons from Finnish and 
Swedish ports and is an American steamer, the Wathena. 
Shortly after, the Shickshinny will arrive with some 4,500 
tons, a part of which is for Philadelphia consignees. The 
Boston agents for these steamers are C. H. Sprague & Son. 





We hear that the Cowles heirs have stopped the transfer of 
the Bowdoin mill of the Pejepscot Paper Company, located 
at Topsham, Me. The mill has been shut down for an in- 
definite period pending readjustment of the company’s affairs. 
About a year ago the mill came under the direction of a cor- 
poration headed by Julius Barnes and Herbert Hoover. The 
Cowles desire to retain this and resorted to the courts to stay 
proceedings and their efforts were successful. 





Shipping sulphite and ground wood pulp direct from Quebec 
mills to Boston shows signs of increasing popularity over the 
all-rail shipments. Late in November about 10,000 bales of 
ground wood pulp and easy bleaching sulphite arrived in 
Boston from Ha! Ha! Bay, Quebec, the home of the Ha! Ha! 
Bay Sulphite Company. 





The Train Smith Company of Boston, importers and deal- 
ers in p-per manufacturers’ supplies, are packing their own 
rags, bagging and other mill supplies in Chelsea, Mass., tne 
home of the rag and bagging trade in New Englana. 





An old flour mill near the mill of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company at South Brewer, Me., has been purchased by the 
former company in order to obtain the excellent water rights 
enjoyed by the old company. 
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Bailey Fluid Meter 


DIRECTION OF FLOW 
_ 


PRACTICAL —— ACCURATE 


This shows the Bailey Fluid Meter 
complete for the measurement ef steam. 
It consists of the Monel metal orifice in- 
stalled between a pair of flanges, radia- 
tors and valves tapped into the pipe on 
the inlet and outlet sides of the ori- 
fice and pipes connecting these to the 
recorder. 


Bailey Fluid Meters are easily and 
cheaply installed as changes in piping 
are not required and the accuracy is 
guaranteed. 


They are the most practical and satisfactory 
meters for recording and integrating the flow 
of steam to turbines, digesters, paper machines 
and other processes. Steam can be measured 
at any pressure and temperature, exhaust 
steam included. 


Either pressure or temperature recorders, 
or both, may be added to record on the same 
chart as the rate of flow. 


Our engineering department is ready to sug- 
gest the proper equipment for your service. 


The BAILEY METER COMPANY 
2023 East 46th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


for 
Paper 


Newport Acid Bordeaux B Conc. 
and 
Newport Paper Red 2 B 
Two products of good coloring 


power for both lighter and deep 
shades. 


MARK 





TRADE 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Sales Offices 
Boston, Philadelphia, Greensboro, N. C., Chicago 
Providence 
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Colors for Paper 


We offer a complete line of Acid, Basic 
and Direct Colors in a variety of Shades 
suitable for all grades of paper. 


Acid Violet 

Acid Bordeaux B 

Delaware Fast Red 

Delaware Croceine Scarlet MOO 
Delaware Orange Y 

Delaware Croceine Orange 
Delaware Eosine 


Auramine 

Victoria Blue 
Methylene Blue O 
Bismarck Brown 
Malachite Green 
Rhodamine B Extra 
Methyl Violet 


Benzopurpurine 4 B Concentrated 
Direct Yellow 
Congo Red 


Samples matched in our Laboratory 


A. Klipstein & Company 


644 Greenwich Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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0: A complete line of 0: 
"x. Aniline Dyes ‘y’ 


PHILADELPHIA 


' Sulphate peer 


Detroit Chemical 


DETROIT 


CADILLAC BRAND 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


for the paper trade 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Color — ical Co 


ewark, 


Central _ tuff 8 Chemical Co 
-N.J. 


Newar 








CHARLOTTE 


Eh, ME EQS 


wenty-rO n Street New York, City 
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All Grades for 
Paper Mills 


Works 


MICHIGAN 


Write us about 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR IRON FREE’ 
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Recommends No Immediate Change in Clay Tariff 
Henderson Inches, general manager of the John Richard- 
son Company, English china clay importers of Boston, states 
that in his opinion the situation on china clay from a tariff 
standpoint will not be materially altered before the tariff bill 
is enacted. Mr. Inches, acting for the John Richardson Com- 
pany, was largely instrumental in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of several china clay importers in opposing an increase 
to $6 on clay which the southern producers were asking. In 
as much as certain paper mills have signified their inability 
of using any other material than English clays for coating 
purposes on the better grades of book paper, it is deemed a 
poor policy to place a high tariff on the material. The present 
duty is $1.25 per ton and the terms of the new tariff, accord- 
ing to Mr. Inches, would make it $2.50, which is a compromise 
with the extreme position of the southern makers. Purchas- 
ing agents of the S. D. Warren Company and the Orono Pulp 
and Paper Company are strongly opposed to an increase. 





The paper stock market in New England has suffered a 
relapse of no small proportions during the late days of 
November. As we write, a decline to $24 per ton delivered, 
Maine and Massachusetts mills, on old mixed strings has 
taken place. The previous selling figure was $28. While 
seaboard manila rope is firm, according to the leading author- 
ity, Mr. L. Keith Southard, of the International Purchasing 
Company of Boston, he adds that talk to the effect of a price 
increase much above the present maximum of 5c shipping 
point is uncalled for. Rope has been in demand by paper 
mills making bag paper for the flour millers, but this busi- 
ness in so far as rope is concerned has been quite well an- 
ticipated by now. : 





Pulp wood in New England shows signs of slight improve- 
ment. In Maine the market is stiffening just enough to be 
noticed, with a few transactions at $10 to $12 per cord for 
spruce and fir rough, f. o. b. shipping point. The demand 
for pulp wood is generally unsatisfactory, however, and 
much paper making wood in Maine has gone into the manu- 
facture of laths. 





Roofing rags have dropped to $19 per ton, delivered the 
mill in New England, while waste papers, particularly folded 
news, are much cheaper. News sold towards the end of 
November at $10, f. o. b. cars Boston, to Massachusetts mills 
at a low freight distance. 


Miami Valley 
Dayton, Dec. 1, 1921. 

The tissue mills in the Miami Valley seem to be having the 
best of things at present. All of the tissue mills in the 
vicinity of Dayton are sold up to the first of the year, and 
in the position of refusing orders for less than four to six 
weeks delivery. Two of these tissue mills are increasing 
their sales force and are aggressively going after business. 
Then, too, the manufacturing world is finding new uses for 
tissue, which helps to increase the demand. 

The board mills, although they are operating full time and 
have a number of. orders on hand, are not yet in the posi- 
tion of refusing orders. 

There is evidently not a very strong demand for book 
papers and fine writings, for some of the mills making this 
class of paper are either working part time, or anticipating a 
shutdown for part of each week. The only blotting paper 
mill in the Miami Valley is operating to capacity and has 
six weeks’ orders on its books. The Valley’s flour sack 
paper mill reports that business was never better with them, 
which may or may not be accounted for by the fact that they 
own their own bag factory, although they do not make enough 
paper to supply its demands. 

The situation here in the Miami Valley cannot be summed 
up broadly, without making exceptions of the mills where 
conditions are directly the opposite to the majority. Some of 
the mills in every line are operating to capacity, and not far 
away will be another mill, making the same class of paper, 
that has been unable to operate more than five days a week. 

There is a widely differing opinion among paper men as to 
the probable result of the raise in pulp prices, which was not 
as stimulating to trade as the pulp manufacturers expected. 
Some of the pulp salesmen predict a pulp famine because 
so few crews are going into the woods this winter, while 
others say there is enough pulp and pulp wood on hand to 
keep the mills going for two years. The price of paper being 
a competitive matter, depends not so much upon the cost of 
paper to the manufacturer, as it does upon whether or not 
each can meet the prices made by the other manufacturers 
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Rubber Covered Felt Rolls 


DO YOU KNOW 


That we cover felt rolls with rubber that 
give better service than brass, wood or | 
iron? | 
Our rolls wear perfectly smooth; do not burr, 
pit or roughen. 

Preserves the felt by saving the nap. 

Holds felt in line better. 

Write for names of satisfied customers using 
our rolls. 


We Are Rubber Roll Specialists 
Our Press Roll Stocks Are 
the BEST on the Market. 











The American Wringer Co. 


Dept. R 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Holyoke Machine Co. "%X*Q** 


MAKERS OF 


Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp, Paper Mills, Paper Converters, 
Printers and Lithographers 






















We Build Our Machinery 
to Meet 


LARGEST MAKERS OF YOUR Requirements 


CALENDERS 


FOR FINISHING ALL 
KINDS OF PAPER 
and CARDBOARD 





Cotton and Paper 
Rolls 


with Patented ‘Fastenings 
































“TYLER” 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


“In all widths up to and including 250 inches” 


CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
BACKING WIRES 


In Brass, Bronze and Phosphor Bronze 





The “Tyler Special” for Fourdrinier Machines 











Tyler Fourdrinier Wires are dependable, reliable 
and durable. 

The secret of durability is found in the special com- 
position metal that is used in the make-up of the 
wire, and by reason of its substantial construction a 
long life with a large tonnage is assured. 

Tyler Wires run straight with no inclination of be- 
coming slack at the edges. 

Prices and samples will be mailed upon request. 


THE W.S.TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and still take a profit. Paper men are all hopeful of being 
able to raise their prices slightly, but no one wants to make 
the first move. No one is willing to venture a prediction as 
to whether the raised pulp price will stick, and Miami Valley 
paper manufacturers say they are not contracting for their 
1922 pulp supply until they are sure of the price. 

Taken as a whole, the paper industries in the Miami Valley 
seem to be a very healthy condition, if outside appearances 
count for anything. Added to the evident signs of improving 
business is the optimistic tone of most conversations in the 
paper mill offices. 

December and January constitute inventory time both for 
the jobbers and manufacturers, and any dropping off of 
business at this time is not taken to have a serious meaning, 
so that, while admitting that the demand for paper is not 
quite so brisk as it was during October and the early part 
of November, paper men feel no qualms about the slacking 
up of orders. 

Every mill has taken the opportuntiy afforded by the dull 
season to bring its equipment up to first class condition, and 
is ready to handle the increased volume of business every- 
where expected after January 1, 1922. 


The Champion Coated Paper Company 


Improvements go steadily on at the Champion Paper 
Company’s mill at Hamilton, Ohio. Work on their new chem- 
ical building is progressing satisfactorily, a little ahead of 
the schedule time. The concrete structure is about 75% com- 
plete, and it is expected that the building will be ready for 
the installation of machinery about January Ist, 1922. 

The announcement has just been made of the installation 
and successful operation of some condensation pumps, steam 
separators and a few valves on their big cylinder machine 
which has resulted in a much better quality of paper and a 
very much lessened consumption of steam. This system, 
which was installed by the Farnsworth Company, of Con- 
shohocken, Pa., is designed to produce a rapid circulation of 
steam throughout the drives, and at the same time conserve 
the steam at the end of its work. Mr. G. S. Martindale, chief 
engineer at the Champion Paper Conipany, says that back 
pressure was reduced from 14 pounds to about a half pound. 
Another important thing about the installation is that the 
time of heating up on Monday morning has been reduced 
radically—from three or four hours to twenty minutes. The 
complete installation was made by the Farnsworth Company. 
In the short time that this new system has been at work, the 
Champion Paper Company say they have been getting larger 
quantities and a better quality of paper, as well as cutting 
the cost of operating. 

In connection with their coating mill division, an old build- 
ing has been converted to make a new satin white plant. This 
building has four stories, and has been made fireproof 
throughout by the addition of concrete floors, and is now 
complete, together with the clay elevators. The machinery 
is being installed. The small satin white plant is being re- 
moved from their No. 2 mill to the converted building, where 
it will be near the balance of the coating mill equipment. 

The capacity of the new satin white plant will be no greater 
than the old installation, but the removal of the satin white 
plant from the No. 2 mill gives them a lot of additional space 
for paper mill use, and will facilitate the handling of the 
coating materials. 


During 1921 the Crystal Tissue Company, of Excello, Ohio, 
has established warehouses and sales forces in five of the 
large cities. Stock is carried in all of these cities except 
Chicago. The names of the sales managers, and the addresses 
of their new branches are as follows: 

F, W. Peterschen, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

L. K. Mallinckrodt, 103 Cheapside, Baltimore, Md. 

P. S. Calhoun, 18th and Hickory Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. M. Harford, 429 South Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 

D. F. Peck, 866 Larrabee St., Chicago, IIl. 

At the Crystal Paper Company, orders for colored tissue 
have fallen off to a great extent, but have been replaced with 
orders for white, and Joseph Cathcart, the general superin- 
tendent said that they have orders on hand which will keep 
them running on white only for six weeks or more. 


Paper men who visit the Miami Valley will be glad to 
know that Middletown, Ohio, is to have a new hotel. The 
new structure, which is to have 115 rooms with running water 
and bath facilities for every room, is being financed by local 
men. It is to be located at Second and Broadway and will 
be ready for occupancy within a year. Work has been 
commenced. 
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TOTAL SUPPLY ALWAYS OF UNIFORM CONSISTENCY 























Install a Trimbey Automatic Consistency 


lator and know them. Know that it is always 


the same. 


It will hold stock at a maximum variation of less 
than 0.2% consistency as pumped to mixers or 


beaters. 


It removes the main cause of uneven weights. 


The Paper Mill Superintendent of Laurentide 


Company, Ltd., writes: 


‘There is no question but what the control 
of the consistency of the Groundwood and 
Sulphite is responsible in a large measure 
for our successful running at high speed. 


—and the Trimbey is doing it. 


Our Line Includes: 


Trimbey Automatic Consistency Regulators. 
Allen & Trimbey Automatic Continuous Mix- 


ing and Proportioning Machine. 
Trimbey Thickener for Chemical Pulp. 


Wells Improved Rotary Sulphur Burner. 


Allen Constant Level Stuff Boxes. 
Trimbey & Tibbitts Soft Stock Motor. 


Trimbey & Allen 


Glens Falls, New York 


Regu- 
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THE WATERBURY FELT CO. | 


SKANEATELES FALLS i 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
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(PATENTED) 





You 
Heardof 
the | 


New 
Safety 


Device 


for your PAPER 
MACHINE REELS? 
The Object ls—TO AVOID DRAGGING 





QUICK OPENING 


GATE VALVES 
Lever, Screw or Rack Operated 




















Furnished of Bronze, Acid Resisting Metals or 
Cast Iron MEN AND CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURED BY | IN BETWEEN REELS 
RECORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Nekoosa Motor & Machine Company 
We Solicit Your Inquiries Nekoosa, Wisconsin 








LIVERMORE FALLS, MAINE | 























%x¥,” Slots 3/32 inch round 


.065 inch round 
Steel, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other alloys punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 


Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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St. Regis Leases New York Office 


The St. Regis Paper Company and the Hanna Paper Cor- 
poration have established New York offices in the Central 
Trust Company building at the corner of Madison Ave. and 
42nd St. 

The inauguration of the New York offices is the direct re- 
sult of the recent merger of the Hanna Paper Company with 
the St. Regis Paper Co., both of Watertown, New York. The 
New York force is in charge of Raymond J. Parham, who for 
some time has been at the head of the sales department of the 
St. Regis Paper Co. 














“NORTHERN” Cranes and Hoists 


Northern Engineering Works Detroit,’ Michigan 
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Remember 


Wm. A. HARDY & SONS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
OF THE 


Cast Bronze Screen Plate 
ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
Acid Resisting Digester Parts 
































Do You Know That 


Claflin Continuous Beaters 


Have 3% times the efficiency of other beaters 
in use today for Beating, Brushing and Refining 
Paper Stock? 


For Increased Production, Greater Economy, Stronger, 
Finer, More Uniform Pulp, the CLAFLIN CONTIN- 
UOUS BEATERS will more than satisfy. 


Ask Us for Our New Catalogue 
THE CLAFLIN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company. Limited 





Agents for Dominion of Canada 


UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 


(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 
THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
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News Blue 
Auramine 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


| WHITAR 








We Supply a Complete Line of 


Aniline and Pigment 
Colors 


for Paper Makers 





SPECIAL SHADES OF COLORED 
PAPER OR SAMPLES OF DYE- 
STUFF MATCHED AND COM- 
PLETE FORMULAS FURNISHED 


The White Tar Aniline Corporation 
56 Vesey Street, New York City 
Works: Kearny, New Jersey 





























SCREEN PLATES and 
DANDY ROLLS 





W atermarking a Specialty 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
The Quick Service House 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Git DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 


WARREN b¢etSie Drum WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 


Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEN D FOR @uUR BULLETIN 
eS 
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MERMIL 
reN OND ~ Lincoln Paper Mills 


AMER, Up well. un 











Veg 
SA rev y Machine Finish and Super 


»MME RM My z Calender White and 
oLEDGER “% Colored Book 


AMMERM;, Extra Machine Finish and 
COVE R Super Calender Litho 


The Standard Utility Business Papers and the Most 
Widely Used Papers in the World 

MADE BY ; * ° ° 

HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., __ Erie, Pa. Mimeograph and Specialties 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 21 BROADWAY 


Manufacturers of 
| Machine Finish Writings 
: 




















The - WOLVERIN EI 


Hinde& Dauch PaperCo. ||| Paper Company | 








Corrugated _ “Wolverine” 
Fibre Shipping Boxes _ Waxed Papers 
and Packing Materials of |||. for Every Requirement 
Acknowledged Superiority : initials 


Waxed Tissue a Specialty 


Sales offices in principal cities 








MAIN OFFICE : 
SANDUSKY. OHIO : OTSEGO, MICHIGAN : 
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New York, Dec. 1, 1921. 
LTHOUGH retail business in many kinds of paper has 
A slowed down to an extent, the market as a whole shows 
healthy activity of fairly broad dimensions, and every- 
thing would seem to point to the paper industry steadily as- 
suming a more normal status. The somewhat quieter demand 
from many consuming sources during the past several weeks 
has failed to have pronounced influence on the market situa- 
tion as a whole; jobbers continue to order supplies from mills 
in a more or less consistent fashion, consumers ars taking 
deliveries against back orders without hesitancy, and there is 
sufficient fresh buying to characterize the situation by a mod- 
erately lively complexion. Moreover, reports from producing 
centres generally tell of mills running full or nearly full, with 
the production of paper of practically all grades gradually 
becoming larger. 

The recession of demand that has lately been noted in some 
quarters appears attributal chiefly to the efforts of certain 
paper consumers to reduce stocks in preparation for year-end 
inventories. There is no doubt that mnaufacturers and mer- 
chants in various lines are endeavoring to have their inventory 
show as favorable a return as possible at the close of this year, 
particularly since 1921 has been a twelvemonth beset by un- 
certainties and difficulties which will make annual reports for 
the current year at best unattractive. The slower demand for 
some kinds of paper therefore is viewed merely as temporary 
and lacking significance, and no one in the trade is worried 
over the situation. Instead, trade sentiment is distinctly con- 
fident; nearly everyone is optimistic, and expectations are rife 
for a marked pick up in demand within the next month and 
continued improvement in the industry at large. 

No one can deny that news print is in a strong statistical 
position. Figures just at hand show that consumption of 
news print thus far this year is only about 4 per cent below 
that of last year, when a new high record of volume consump- 
tion was established. If anyone doubts that consumption is 
running heavy, he only has to note the size of most of the large 
daily newspapers of the country from day to day. New York 

ublishers are printing larger papers at present than in a 
ong time; one day this week a local newspaper printed an 
issue of 40 pages, while issues of 28 to 32 pages are a daily 
matter. Against this situation, production figures show that 
the output of print paper has fallen down to a considerable 
extent this year, due to strikes of mill operatives, which in 
some cases are still unsettled and thereby handicapping pro- 
duction. Estimated production of news print in the United 
States for 1921 is 1,200,000 tons, or fully 300,000 tons less 
than in 1920. 

Members of the trade are mostly ignoring the bugaboo of 
German competition in news print. Moreover, import statis- 
tics do not support the belief that German paper can affect 
the American market to any great extent. Germany and Scan- 
dinavian countries will not export much over 100,000 tons of 
news print to the United States this year, it is reliably esti- 
mated, which tonnage is but an item of the 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually consumed in this country. The present depreciated 
value of the mark is permitting Germany to ship some paper 
to this market at cheap prices, but many of the prices men- 
tioned from time to time are greatly exaggerated. For ex- 
ample, it has been said that American publishers have con- 
tracted for German news print at 2.50 cents per pound. 
Investigation of an authoritative character reveals that while 
manufacturers in Germany have accepted some orders at this 

rice, they do not intend to deliver at any such basis; it being 
earned from a most reliable source that there is scarcely any 
probability of German news print being obtained by American 
publishers at less than 3 cents per pound for many months to 
come. 

Canadian manufacturers have announced a reduction of $5 
a ton, or a quarter of a cent per pound, in news print prices 
for deliveries over the first quarter of 1922, bringing the con- 
tract basis down to $75 a ton f. o. b. mills. Domestic pro- 
ducers have not yet made known their prices for the next 
qaewe, but it is likely they will follow the lead of the Cana- 

lans and announce the same price of $75 per ton. A con- 
Sensus of opinion in the trade is that news print prices are 
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finally getting down to where they will most probably settle. 
There are few who look for print paper prices to fall below 
3.50 cents, regardless of foreign competition and especially 
since sentiment is to the effect that paper will not be obtain- 
able from European sources for less than 3 to 3.25 cents a 


pound. 

One of the bright spots in the industry lies in container 
board, from which fibre shipping containers are fashioned. 
Demand for this description of box board has been exceedingly 
keen for several months, and mills have been more or less 
rushed in, satisfying the wants of buyers. For a time many 
thought the brisk movement of container board was simply a 
condition brought about prior to the Christmas holidays, but 
demand is holding up so well that many are commencing to 
believe that this was no seasonal situation but that the growth 
of demand for such board is due to a lasting increase in the 
use of fibre containers for shipping merchandise. Folding box 
boards have been favored by a good demand also, and plain 
box boards have had a lively season though demand has 
slumped somewhat lately, which is a common occurrence as 
box manufacturers cover their pre-holiday orders for boxes. 
Prices on plain chip and news boards are down a little, chip 
being quoted at around $35 a ton f. o. b. New York and solid 
news board at about $40, but other grades of board rule firm 
and display an advancing tendency. 

Book papers are holding their own in price at around a 
basis of 6.50 cents a pound on machine finished book, and are 
in fair demand, though the bulk of the present movement is 
to contract buyers. Kraft wrapping papers are firm at 7 cents 
a pound for No. 1 domestic kraft and half a cent less for the 
No. 2 grade. Fine papers are constantly improving their 
market position, and quotations incline upward, both because 
of a broader demand for bond and ledger papers and also be- 
cause of the rising cost of raw pees ia going into these 


papers. : 





Tremendous Losses from Forest Fires 


There were 14,463 forest fires in the pulpwood regions of 
the United States during 1920, burning over 2,059,408 acres, 
according to a report compiled by the Woodlands Section of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, in co-operation 
with th United States Forest Service. 

The tremendous losses by fire tremendously handicap the 
paper manufacturers in their efforts to determine a future 
forest policy for this industry, for the problem of artificially 
planting new forests would be enormously minimized if the 
loss by fire in growing forests could be eliminated. 

In the New England states alone there were 2,419 fires, of 
which 1,619 were in Massachusetts, 164 in Maine, 542 in New 
Hampshire, 54 in Vermont and 40 in Rhode Island. The area 
burned over in Maine was the largest of this group, being 
39,803 acres. Fires this year have done even more damage, 
though no figures are yet available, and the same is true of 
New York. Here there were 479 fires in 1920, burning 35,176 
acres. 

In the group of states including Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and New Jersey 
there were 4,928 fires, of which 1,597 were in Pennsylvania 
and 1,644 in North Carolina. The total area burned over was 
716,863 acres. 

In the lake states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
there were 776 fires, burning 597,910 acres, and in the great 
forest states of Washington, Oregon and California, there were 
4,861 fires, burning 645,648 acres. 

The total damage by these fires throughout the country was 
$6,319,641. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the United States 
Forest Service, has said that if the forest fire menace could 
be eliminated, the problem of future forests for the country 
would be greatly simplified. 





Canadian Export Paper Co. announces that the export 
price of newsprint for first quarter of 1922 will be $75 per 
ton against the prevailing $80 for the current quarter. This 
makes a cut of $55 from the high level created a year ago. 
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PENN PAPER 
& STOCK CO. 


Assorted Waste Paper 
in Large Quantities 


240 North Front Street, Philadelphia 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, SPECIAL PARTNER 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden; 
Bergvik and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderham, Sweden 














RUSS GELATIN CO. 


Factory—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN andGLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 


FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY stonu's. & 





/ 
IMPORTED T ALC DOMESTIC 

















ESTABLISHED 1895 


Daniel M. Hicks 


INCORPORATED 


Foreign and Domestic Rags, Bagging, 
Rope and Waste Paper, Pulps, 
Wires, Chemicals, etc. 


| IMPORTERS —— DEALERS 


| 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Wanted— Back Numbers 
of The Paper Industry 


Weare in need of copies of The Paper 
Industry, issues of February and Sep- 
tember, 1921. We will pay twenty-five 
cents per copy for any of these issues 
sent us. Thank you. Mail direct to the 
office of 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
356 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We are also Headquarters for: 


BLACKS 
COLORS 
FILLERS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 Fulton Street New York 








) "Now Is the 
. Time to Buy 
Our Raw Materials 


Out of the forty different kinds of paper 
stock graded in our many large warehouses, 
you are assured a steady, reliable source for 
procuring raw materials in practically every 
branch of paper making. 


Having specialized for 35 years in this one 
field you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, 
uniform product throughout; fulfillment of 
delivery promises; and because of our output 
of 300 tons daily, big tonnage at all times. 


Write us your wants and we'll gladly send 
further information. 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 2840 and 5557. 
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Papermaking Rags 


After experiencing a period of a month or longer of brisk 
activity, during which paper mills bought in fairly extensive 
volume and prices advanced with marked consistency, the 
market for papermaking rags has turned easier and there is 
a lack of important demand for most grades at present. Con- 
sumers have not let up in their buying entirely—they seldom, 
if ever, do at this time of the year when paper mills for the 
most part keep moderately active—but there is not the snap 
to the demand that obtained not so long ago and the aggre- 
gate movement of rags into mill channels is not heavy enough 
to sustain values. Prices have gradually slid off during the 
past few days until, in some cases, much of the advance scored 
within the last several months has been lost, and indications 
would seem to be that the end of the decline is not yet in sight. 

From all accounts, the principal reason for the weakening of 
the market is that paper manufacturers, practically as a unit 
and along with various other manufacturers, are endeavoring to 
reduce stocks of raw material in preparation for the approach- 
ing inventory-taking season. Producers of numerous kinds 
of manufactured goods frankly admit they are desirous of 
their year-end inventories showing as small stocks of both fin- 
ished and raw material as possible this year, so that annual 
reports may be braced up somewhat following a year of very 
unfavorable manufacturing conditions. For this reason, cur- 
rent purchases of raw material are almost solely against im- 
mediate and actual requirements, with the result papermaking 
rags are wanted in much smaller lots. Under such circum- 
stances there are numerous dealers who, appreciating ruling 
conditions, are not pressing rags onto the market and are 
pursuing a waiting policy in the confident belief better times 
are in store, but there are also others who are freely marketing 
rags at whatever prices can be realized, thus giving an easy 
undertone to values. 

The supply situation in rags is not unfavorable from the 
consumer’s point of view, yet it appears that available stocks 
of papermaking rags are not unusually large. There is little 
— that collections of rags have been comparatively light 

uring the last half year, and some kinds of sorted stock are 
held in rather light amounts at present. As regards roofing 
rags, for instance, a very bullish sentiment prevails among 
those handling this class of rags, it being expected that the 
tremendous amount of building being done all over the country 
will eventually make for a large consumption of roofing papers 
and that felt paper mills will soon find it necessary to come 
into the market for heavy supplies of rags. There are many 
who look for quite a boom in roofing rags, together with the 
higher grades of papermaking rags, soon after the turn of 
the year, it being anticipated that with mill stocks purposely 
diminished consumers will seek to augment their holdings 
shortly after inventories have been compiled. That this view 
is shared by at least some paper manufacturers seems to be 
proven by certain consumers quietly placing orders for rags 
which they do not immediately need or involving supplies for 
future delivery. 

New cuttings of mostly every kind have eased off in price. 
White shirt cuttings of No. 1 quality, which at one time re- 
cently were held by dealers at 11 cents per pound and higher 
at shipping points, are now offered at 10 cents, while un- 
bleached muslins are available to mills at 8.75 cents, white 
lawns at 8.50 cents, washables at 3.75 cents and blue overall 
cuttings at 6 cents. Roofing rags have sold in the East down 
to 90 cents Lt hundred pounds at dealers’ points for No. 2 
packing, and at around $1 for No. 1 grade. Old whites are 
slightly lower in price, as are old thirds and blues. 

Average quotations f. o. b. shipping points follow: 

New Stock— New York and Chicago 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1 0 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2 
Fancy shirt cuttings 
Washables, No. 1 
Unbleached muslins 
White lawn 
Overall cuttings, blue 
Black silesias 

Old Stock— 

Whites, No. 1 repacked 
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Whites, No. 2 repacked 
Whites, house soiled 
Whites, street soiled 
Thirds and blues, repacked 
Thirds and blues, rough 
Black stockings 

Lace curtains 

Cotton carrvas, No. 1 
White cotton batting 
Roofing, No. 1 

Roofing, No. 2 


oO 5 90 > & 00 b* 00 et > 
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Rope and Bagging 

Old rope is at least one description of papermaking material 
which is holding firm in price and which displays fair market 
activity. Consumers are buying in a rather consistent man- 
ner, and despite the fact that imports of old rope have in- 
creased appreciably in recent weeks, available supplies do not 
appear to any too large to fill buyers’ wants, with dealers 
laying a good deal of stress on the lack of sizable accumula- 
tions in warehouses. Old manila rope in No. 1 condition is 
selling to paper mills at 5 cents a pound at shipping points 
and ex dock. Now and then transactions are recorded at 
slightly under this price basis, but most of the rope traded in 
at present is bringing very close to 5 cents, and dealers are 
plainly reluctant to book orders involving large amounts of 
rope for future delivery. Mixed strings are quotably steady 
at around 85 cents a hundred pounds, and are in moderate 
demand. 

There is little volume to the demand for old bagging. Some 
coarse paper mills are absorbing supplies in a small way and 
experience no difficulty in purchasing at about their own 
prices, which situation reflects the rather heavy stocks of this 
material in dealers’ hands. No. 1 scrap burlap is quoted at 
90 cents per hundred pounds and less, and old gunny bagging 
at from one cent per pound upward. 

Quotations f. o. b. shipping points are: 

New York and Chicago 
1.10-1.25 
1.00-1.15 

.85-1.00 
-70- .80 


Gunny, No. 1 domestic 
Gunny, No. 1 foreign 
Scrap bagging, No. 1 
Roofing bagging 

Wool tares, heavy 

Wool tares, light 

Manila rope, No. 1 foreign 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic 
Sisal strings 

Mixed strings 


Old Papers 


Prices on old papers have been almost steadily on the decline 
for the last three or four weeks and have gradually worked 
down to levels where some grades are very nearly at the low 
points obtaining prior to the sharp rise of the market during 
September and October. The main cause of the downtrend 
has been a slowing up of demand from consuming quarters. 
Paper and board mills in various parts of the country have let 
up in their buying after operating actively in the market for 
quite a period, and, as is invariably the case when demand for 
waste Dg! diminishes, prices quickly turned easy and com- 
menced to slide down. ithin the last few days the market 
has steadied to an extent, though this seems due more to 
pos having decreased their output than to any broader 

uying movement. The immediate outlook is rather difficult to 
figure. Many in the trade look for mills to continue purchas- 
ing in limited amounts for the balance of the year; after which 
they expect demand to increase and prices to regain at least a 
part of their recent losses. 

The market is devoid of interesting feature. Quotations 
are very irregular—in the sense that some grades which are 
wanted by mills in relatively larger volume than others and 
which are held in lighter supply are commanding prices pro- 
portionately above those other grades are selling for. Shav- 
ings are fairly high in price. Dealers are asking 3.50 cents a 

und and more for No. 1 hard white, and at least 3 cents for 

0. 1 soft white shavings, with some sellers, particularly in 
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PULP 
PULP 


PULP 
KRAFT 
SULPHITE 


Bleached and Unbleached 


Foreign and Domestic 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Scandinavian - American 


Trading Company 
50 East 42nd Street New York 
Telephones, Murray Hill 8311-12-13 





CASEIN 


Standard Quality 
Lowest Prices 


The Casein Manufacturing 


Company 


15 Park Row New York 























The Pulp and Paper 
Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 
Dealers in Domestic Chemical and Me- 
chanical Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
Canadian Kraft, Ltd. 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft 
Three Rivers, Canada 
Ware Coated Paper Company, Ware, Mass. 
~ | AGENTS FOR 


Port M Sulphite 
Made by Port shoes Bulphies & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 














DANA T. McIVER 


High Grade Printing Paper 


116 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 





BOOK AND COATED PAPER 
Car Lot and Tonnage Contracts 























STANDARD 
BLEACHING 








Manufactured by | 

Pennsylvania Salt M’f’g Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
aa LEY 





18 East 41st Street 





Bleached and Unbleached 


WOOD PULP 


of Every Description 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the Middle West, quoting substantially beyond these levels. 
Old kraft paper holds moderately steady at from 2 cents per 
pound upward at dealers’ shipping points, and white blank 
news cuttings are freely bringing 1.90 cents a pound. Books 
and magazines are easy, and are fetching no better than 1.25 
cents per pound for No. 1 heavy books in the East. Folded 
news is quoted at about 65 cents per hundred pounds in the 
East and from $2 to $3 a ton higher in the West, while old No. 
1 mixed paper is selling at a price range of 45 to 55 cents a 
hundred. Old manila papers rule fairly firm, due to a good 
demand for such stock from container board mills. 
Quotations f. o. b. shipping points are: 

New York and Chicago 
Hard white shavings, No. 1 3.50-3.75 
Hard white shavings, Nos. 2-3 : 
Soft white shavings 
Colored shavings 
Heavy book, No. 1 
Crumpled, No. 1 
Ledger stock 
Kraft, No. 1 


White blank news 
Overissue news, No. 1 
Folded news 

Mill wrappers 

Box board cuttings 
Mixed paper, No. 1 
Common paper 


Chemical Pulp 


The feature in chemical wood pulp is the strength evinced 
by bleached sulphite and kraft pulp. Leading domestic pro- 
ducers of Menehed sulphite have advanced prices on No. 1 
bleached to 5 cents per pound at pulp mills, effective on all 
shipments from December 1, representing a rise of something 
like three-quarters of a cent per pound from the basis previ- 
ously prevailing. Demand for this kind of pulp is quite active. 
Fine paper mills are buying steadily and in good volume, and 
it is understood that a majority of producers have their entire 
production for December under contract with consumers. One 
reason for this sharp advance in bleached sulphite prices is 
said to be the desire on the part of domestic manufacturers to 
return to their old policy of disposing of their pulp output on 
contract a good ways ahead, thus doing away with the plan 
in force for the last year or so of selling month by month. In 
other words, it is stated that producers of strictly No. 1 do- 
mestic bleached sulphite are perfectly willing to make com- 
mitments covering deliveries of their product for practically 
the entire year 1922 at 5 cents per pound, and that by raising 
prices to this level and promising to maintain them at this 
point, consumers will be encouraged to order pulp well in ad- 
vance of their requirements instead of purchasing month by 
month on a readjusted price basis as they have been doing for 
some time or since the pulp industry has been undergoing the 
process of deflation. ow this plan will work out is prob- 
lematical especially since foreign pulp competition is playing 
such an important part in the market here at this time. 

Kraft pulp is moving freely at prices ranging from 2.75 to 
3 cents a pound at producing plants, with several of the 
largest domestic manufacturers reported sold up for several 
months ahead at the higher figure. Container board mills are 
buying in good volume, and there is also a fairly steady call 
for kraft from wrapping paper manufacturers. Easy 
bleaching mene have strengthened as a result of the ad- 
vance in bleached sulphite and now range from 3.25 to 3.75 
cents per pound at pulp mills, while news grade sulphite meets 
with a comparatively good demand at from 2.50 cents upward. 

F. o. b. pulp mill quotations follow: . 

Bleached sulphite 5.00-5.25 
Easy bleaching sulphite 

Unbleached om | hite, No. 1 

News grade sulphite 

Soda pulp, bleached 

Mitscherlich, unbleached 

Kraft, No. 1 

Screenings, refined 


Mechanical Pulp 


- a? concerning the ground wood market are somewhat 
at odds. Some tell of a consistently good demand, with con- 
sumers meeting the prices asked at slightly higher levels 
than formerly obtained, while others are to the effect that 
users have apparently covered their needs for a while and 
are now buying in limited tonnage. This much can be said, 
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35 Ton Pulp Mill 


For Sale 


We must move our Pulp Mill Equipment 


immediately and have fixed our 
price to effect quick sale 


Major Equipment Consists of the Following: 


6 Digesters, soft steel plate, welded joints, inside di- 


mensions 8’ dia. x 27’ overall, test pressure 165 
Ibs., capacity 1500 cu. ft., cradles, columns, false 
bottoms and heads included, (3 Digesters con- 
stitute a unit and the three additional Digesters 
may be reserved as spares). 


Morterud Liquor Heaters, 44” dia. x 11'6” high, 
with flow piping to Digesters. 


Centrifugal Pumps with water cooled bearings, 5” 
suction and discharge for Liquor Heaters. 


Horizontal Centrifugal Pump with water cooled 
bearings, 3” suction and discharge. 


Tanks, Liquor Measuring, steel 14” plate sides, 
4” bottom, inside dimensions 10’ dia. x 12’ high, 
5” outlet at bottom, with coils of 3” extra heavy 
steel pipe, 12 windings 8’ dia. x 8” pitch with 
welded connections. 

Pump, Centrifugal, Horizontal, vertical discharge, 

5” suction, 4” discharge, for pumping liquor from 

heating tanks to digesters. 


Pump, Centrifugal, Horizontal, vertical discharge 
for pumping black liquor, 4” suction, 3” discharge. 


Cyclone Separator Tank, 34” plate, 12’ dia. x 9% 
high, in cylindrical part, conical bottom with 
sides sloping 45°, swing pipe to diffuser included 
(knocked down). . 


Condenser, %4” plate, 6’ dia. x. 14’ high in cylin- 
drical part. Butterfly valve and pipe connection 
to Cyclone Separator included. 


Tank for hot wash water, 3” wood, 12’ dia. x. 12’ 
high inside. 


Diffusers, 1%” plate, sides, top and bottom of 4” 
plate, 10’ dia. x 16’ high inside. Head, door and 
false bottom included. 


Stock Chest Agitator, made up of 16 Oak paddles 
with split C. I. hub clamped on 44%” dia. shaft, 
gears and back shaft included. 


Stock Pump, duplex vertical plunger type, 10” dia. 
plunger x 28” stroke, 81%” ball valves, 10” suction 
x 10” discharge (not complete). 


1 Elevator, electric, worm gear and drum, capacity 


7500 Ibs., platform 10’ x 10’, 36’ lift (Motor not 
included). 


t H. P. Motor, Incidental valves, fittings and con- 


nections. 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 


Sales Department 


Charleston Industrial Corporation 


Nitro, West Virginia 
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We have for a long number 


of years furnished felts for 








some of the largest pulp, 
board, news and writing } 
mills in the country. 


| JdacKets 


Manufactured By 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON --———-- WISCONSIN 



























Slitters and Adjustable 
Rewinders Sheet 


Cutters 


aap width, to handle 
any wei eight paper from 
tissue to cardboard. 
for tissue, waxed and 


ther papers. 





Rolls up to 

40 inches 

in di te 

Ta Fea Rotary or 
Bed and Platen 

Presses 

for cnamy 5 by classes 
of paper. e to card- 
board. 


Series OM Medium Weight Slitter and Rewinder 


MEISEL PRESS ruspuiy-ciyng lanai CO. 


948 Dorchester Ave., Boston 25, Mass. 
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that available stocks of ground wood are not excessive; if 
anything, unsold holdings in producers’ hands at present are 
probably a good deal below normal. Furthermore, unfavor- 
able water conditions prevent many grinders from increasing 
their production, and those having pulp stored are not ex- 
erting extra effort to liquidate these supplies, with the result 
a steady tone characterizes prices. 

Around $31 to $32 per ton at grinding plants is the quota- 
tion usually named on domestic and Canadian prime spruce 
ground wood, freshly ground, for prompt shipment. Some 
sales continue to be made down to $30, but on the other hand, 
transactions up to $34 and even $35 have been reported re- 
cently. F. 0. b. mill prices depend on the distance between 
seller and buyer, with quotations as a rule figuring out in the 
close vicinity of $40 a ton delivered at consuming points. 


Chemicals 


Usually at this period of the year paper and pulp manu- 
facturers are engaged in making contracts involving chemical 
supplies for the larger part of the new year, but this year 
there is quite a reluctance shown to ordering goods very far 
ahead. This condition seems to meet with favor among pro- 
ducers of chemicals, who evidently are just as indisposed to 
entering commitments covering future deliveries a long time 
hence because of the many existing uncertainties affecting the 
market. Business in chemicals therefore is largely of current 
variety, with transactions involving principally small lots 
directly required. Prices in a majority of instances are 
holding fairly steady at approximately the following ranges: 
RE CE Ci ccc iva odeaeteeen eae eas 3.50- 3.75 


sin ec acn 6 ee tC T AR CRORE OE EO 4.00- 4.25 
ES Dak dcnecmeksied sce dew aman 3.50- 3.75 
Bleaching powder (domestic drums)............ 2.00- 2.50 
MD 6 40s, diana odie brews aden chee duu 16.00-18.00 
Ci is Pink aan alaite ens s dunes us a ghincaewws 6.50- 8.50 
CEE SOG, GUS GHING 6 55 cic ec venecesceses 3.75- 4.25 
China clay, domestic washed................... 8.00-10.00 
OE nan oa an oe was oad wee acne a 15.00-20.00 
TE os 0 as wade ke Ge he kee ek Rate dibed 5.85- 
er eee ee eee 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags).............. 2.00- 2.25 
Sulphite of alumina, commercial grade.......... 1.75- 2.00 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags.................. 2.20- 2.40 
15.00-18.00 


Tale (ton) 





The Mayer Coating Machines Company, [nc., are located 
in their new building on the outskirts of the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., on Scottsville Road, the main thoroughfare between 
Rochester and Buffalo, between the Barge Canal and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The property consists of 20.5 acres, 
and the building is 330 feet long by 128 feet wide in the rear, 
making something over 30,500 square feet of floor space. 
The company is operating on Niagara power, furnished by 
the Niagara Gas and Electric Corporation, and use their 
boilers only for heating purposes. The heating plant is a 
Vento System furnished by the Ilg Electric Ventilating Com- 
pany of Chicago, and is the first heating system these people 
have installed in Rochester. The building is located on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from which the cars are switched 
right into the plant. 





Blake & Decker, Inc., paper dealers, who for the past three 
years have been located at 501 Fifth avenue, New York, re- 
moved this week to 50 East Eleventh street where in addition 
to the offices they will occupy 6,000 square feet of warehouse 
son. In addition to their present mill shipment business 
they will now carry in stock a general line of writing and 
printing papers and have secured the sales agency for a num- 
a mill lines. The new telephone number is Stuyvesant 


Atlas, Ideal and Victor Reducing Valves, Pump Governors, 
Pressure Regulators, Hot Water Tank Regulators, Control 
Valves and Damper Regulators are described in Junior Cat- 
alogue No. 21 just published by the Atlas Valve Company, 
282 South Street, Newark, N. J. This little catalogue of 20 
pages gives complete information—illustrates, describes, lists 
all sizes and gives prices. A copy will be sent free on request 
to any reader of this publication. 








The Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., pulp and paper im- 
porters, have removed their New York office to more spacious 
quarters on the seventeenth floor of the Vanderbilt Concourse 
Building, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue (opposite Grand Central Sta- 
tion at 45th Streets), where they will be pleased to welcome 
their many friends. Their telephone number remains the 
same as before, Murray Hill 4246 and 4247. 
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Standard Ultramarine Blues 
For the Paper Industry 
ASK FOR SAMPLE OF 


NEOS R BLUE 


The Highly Alum-Resisting Ultramarine 


AGENTS 
E. M. & F. WALDO, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE WESTERN PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Manufactured by 


THE STANDARD ULTRAMARINE CO. 
Huntington, West Virginia 

















GENERATORS FOR SALE 


Immediate Delivery 
2-1000 k. w. General Electric Turbo Generators. 


Turbine, single stage, non-condensing, 175 


und steam 
pressure, 6600 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 3600 R P. M., 80 


per cent power factor 


THESE GENERATORS are in PERFECT CONDITION 


WRITE—WIRE—TELEPHONE 
Sales Department 


CHARLESTON INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 


Curtis 
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SPECIAL TANK OFFERING 


Priced Low for Quick Movement 


In order to make room for new incoming industries, 
we must remove all tanks from our buildings not later 
than December 3lst, 1921. 


Item 39113—4 vertical tanks, 15’ dia. x 7’, capacity 
9,500 gallons; first grade all heart yellow pine. Staves 
and bottom 3” thick. Iron reinforcing hoops 4” 
diameter. 

Item 39112—10 vertical tanks, 13’ dia. x 18’ capacity 
18,000 gals.; first grade all heart yellow pine. Staves 
and bottom 3” thick. Iron reinforcing hoops, 4” 
diameter. 

Item 39107—350 vertical tanks, 9’ x 10’, capacity 5,000 
gals.; first grade all heart yellow pine. Staves and 
bottom 3” thick. Iron reinforcing hoops %” 
diameter. 

Item 39115—50 vertical tanks, 15’ x 16’, capacity 
21,000 gals.; first grade all heart yellow pine. Staves 
and bottom 3” thick, %” iron hoops. Tanks 
equipped with paddle agitators complete with bevel 
gears and driving pulleys. ‘ 

Item 39115-A—10 vertical tanks, 15’ dia. x 16’, capacity 
21,000 gals.; first grade all heart yellow pine. Staves 
and bottom 3” thick, %” iron hoops. 


The above items at sacrifice prices 


For complete specifications, prints, etc., 
WRITE WIRE PHONE 


Sales Department 


CHARLESTON INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


Nitro, West Virginia 


TUAVANONONNONOOUONONOOOONOEONOONONOONONOOOONOUOUOUOUOOOONOUOOEOOOGEOOUONONONONONOONONONEOOOOEONOOuONONOONONOOOONONE 
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Plamondon ‘Transmission 
Machinery 


Products 


Heavy Gearing and Friction Clutches for paper-mills, rubber- 
mills, tubemills, cement-mills, rolling-mills, stone quarries, and 
rock products, mining and coal-handling machinery, elevators 
and malt houses, turbines and water wheels, sugar refineries, 
packing houses, electric light plants, powder-mills, glass fac- 
tories; cut gears and machine molded gears of all kinds. 


Shafting, pulleys, hangers, couplings, collars, pillow blocks, 
worm-wheels, fly-wheels, and rope sheaves. 


Makers of grey iron, and semisteel castings by analysis. 
Special machinery built to order on modern tools at usual 
shop rates. 


A. Plamondon Manufacturing Company 


Engineers, Founders, and Machinists 
Established 1859—Incorporated 1877 


Works and Main Office: 
5301 South Western Boulevard 


Emergency Orders Receive Special Attention 


Chicago, IIl. 




















LISBON PULPSTONES 


Quantity Unlimited Quality Unsurpassed 
| Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction 


A free cutting Pulpstone that will produce 
more Pulp and withstand speed and pressure. 





Magazine Grinder Stones in All Sizes 
Samples and Quotations on request 


| The Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 


W orld’s Largest Producers of Pulpstone 
LISBON, OHIO, U.S. A 
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New Papers 


Writing— 
Write ra 
White su 
Colored 


White sulphite 
Colored sulphite 


Bonds— 
White rag 
White sulphite 
Colored sulphite 
Colored rag 


6.75- 7.25 
6.25- 6.75 
6.50- 7.00 
9.00-10.50 
10.00-12.00 


Machine finished 
English finished 
Coated and enameled 
Lithograph, M 
News Print— 
Rolls, contract 
Rolls, transient 
Sheets 
Side runs 
Cover Stock— 
TS i ii6c 0a. 0 eee eeeabealeemaases oa 
Coated, one side 
Tissue— 
No. 1 white, 20x30 
No. 2 white, 24x36 
No. 1 manilla, 24x36 
Kraft 
Wrappings— 
No. 1 kraft 
No. 2 kraft 
Boards— 


9.25- 


‘80- .90 
'90- 1.15 


6.50- 7.00 
6.00- 6.50 


New York and Chicago 
40.00-45.00 
45.00-50.00 
35.00-40.00 
60.00-70.00 
55.00-60.00 
70.00-80.00 


Solid news 

Straw 

Plain chip 

White coated chip 

Manila coated chip 
. Binders’ board 





National Forestry Program Committee to be Heard 


The whole American forestry question wil! be threshed out 
before the Agricultural Committee of Congress in a solid week 
of hearings beginning January 9. 

This is the announcement made by Chairman Haugen of 
that committee and comes as the climax of a year of work by 
the National Forestry Program Committee to get a thorough 
plan for the maintenance of the nation’s forests before Con- 
gress for action. : 

It is just a year ago that the National Forestry Program 
Committee was named, with the paper industry, as represented 
by the American Paper and Pulp Association, the lumber in- 
dustry as represented by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the public as represented by the American For- 
estry Association, the publishers as represented by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and other national 
and local groups, as members of the committee. 

From this union of widely different interested groups, all 
realizing the need for unified action in behalf of the forests, 
came the Snell bill, in which the widely differing ideals of 
different groups were harmonized in the first comprehensive 
plan for forestry legislation to be offered in Congress. 


_ Hearings last January came as Congress was about to ad- 
journ, and action went over to the sixty-seventh Congress, 
where Congressman B. H. Snell again introduced his forestry 
bill, as approved not only by the Federal Forest Service, the 
American Forestry Association, the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tfon, but also.by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation, the American Association of Wood Using Industries, 
and other similar groups. 

The introduction of essentially the same bill, carrying in 
addition a provision for federal assistance in establishing 
roads of remembrance trees, followed in the Senate, Senator 
Medill McCormick of Illinois being the sponsor. 

In all this campaign the paper industry has figured as one 
of the leaders. Its program outlined a hearing before the 
committee was formed, was adopted in principle, and the 
Central States Forestry League, consisting of the eight states 
of the lake region, has practically accepted for the central 
states program, the recommendations of the forestry com- 
mittee of the American Paper and Pulp Association of which 
Frank L. Moore is chairman. 


Rush Work on U. P. Co. Peoria Mill 


Installation of machinery to handle an annual output of 
15,000 tons of paperboard is now being pushed at the United 
Paperboard Company’s plant in Averyville, suburb of Peoria, 
Ill., on the site of the building destroyed by fire November 7, 
of last year, when one man lost his life. 

The new building is 300 by 60 feet, 12 feet wider than the 
destroyed building. Fireproof construction is being used 
throughout. The cost of the building is estimated at $160,- 
000, Peoria concerns being awarded the majority of contracts. 

Normally the company will employ about 100 men. A 
force of 35 men has been employed during the last two weeks 
in building work. 

To insure an output of 15,000 tons of paperboard it will be 
necessary to cook about 25,000 tons of straw annually, and 
use an equal amount of coal. 

The Averyville unit is one of fourteen plants throughout 
this country and Canada controlled by the United Paper- 
board Company, with home offices in New York. William H. 
Shew is superintendent of the plant and Robert W. Cameron 
is treasurer. 





Canada Exports Less News Print 


In October the United States took Canadian news print to 
a value of $5,233,250 and pulp valued at $2,164,008. Total 
Canadian pulp and paper exports for the month were $8,954,- 
226, a decline of $502,802 compared with September. Exports 
of news print for the month totaled 1,314,157 hundredweight, 
against 1,288,089 hundredweight last year, an increase of 
26,068 hundredweight, and exceeded September by 190,021 
hundredweight. They lost in value $1,464,690 compared with 
a year ago. 

Exports of pulp of all descriptions for the month fell 243,- 
162 hundredweight in quantity and $4,490,235 in value, com- 
pared with last year, and 56,388 hundredweight in quantity 
and $594,914 in value compared with September. 

Exports of pulp wood amounted to 47,023 cords, valued at 
$587,574, compared with 124,390 cords, valued at $1,752,923, 
in October last year, and with 49,608 cords, valued at $664,420, 
in September. 

In seven months the United States has taken pulp wood 
valued at $6,134,459 against $9,556,255 in the 1920 period. 





The Watertown office of the Newton Falls Paper Company 
has been moved to the mill at Newton Falls, N. Y. The mill 
is now producing forty tons of super calendered book paper 
for the use of the owners, the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
and the United Publishers Corporation, both of New York 
City. Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, has been elected president of the company, and 
Mr. Harry D. Eliason has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer. 





The Union Manufacturing Company, Oconto Falls, Wis., 
which is the hydroelectric power division of the Continental 
Paper & Bag Mills of New York, and serves the paper mills 
at Oconto and Marinette, Wis., will start work shortly on 
additions to increase the capacity from 1500 h. p. to approxi- 
mately 2750 h. p. Details of the improvement are now being 
completed. 
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cheap way. 


tappets, mo slide valves. 


Chicago Office: 
1220 Monadnock Block 


PU"\P 


HE ancient Chinaman didn’t believe in doing 

anything he could get natural forces to do for 
him. In this peculiar windmill pump—for pump- 
ing salt water—the wind drives the mill, the mill 
drives the pump, and the sun does the rest, by 
drying out the salt. In this way, the Chinese 
“manufactured” large quantities of salt in a 


American-Marsh Pumps are economical—in a 
modern, scientific manner. They have no un- 
necessary parts—no internal stuffing boxes, no 


scribing pumps for paper mill service. 


American Steam Pump Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The American-Marsh line also includes Centrifugal Pumps, Power Pumps, Air 
Compressors, Vacuum Pumps, Condensers, Deep Well Engines, Stock Pumps. 





The Chinese Windmill is almost 
as peculiar as it is primitive. 








Write for Bulletins de- 


New York Office: 
17 Battery Place 














BOILER FEED PUMP 

































“Toledo” Geared 
Pipe Cutters 


These popular geared cutters have a ca- 
pacity of 2%” to 6” in one model, and 7” 
to 10” in the largest model. Fitted 


be split to encircle pipe already installed. 
Severs pipe quickly leaving clean, square 
end without burr. One man can operate 
them with ratchet handle. Their greatest 
speed and efficiency can be gained by 
use of our Power Drive. 








with knife cutters. Are portable. Can - 


HERE fast, accurate, heavy duty 

pipe threading and cutting must be 

done, your pipe house can be equipped 
with no better tools than the famous 
“Toledo” line. They offer everything to 
be desired—portability, capacity, ease of 
operation and durability. Additions or re- 
placements in your pipe tools should not 
be made until you have fully investigated 
the complete “Toledo” line. Send for new 


catalog “F.” 
“Toledo” 
Power Drive for 


Geared Pipe Tools 


Used instead of ratchet han 
dle. Attaches and detaches 
just the same. Operates 
threaders and cutters five 
times faster than by hand. 
Send for bulletin. 








Church Sire The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


The “TOLEDO” Line of Geared Pipe Tools 





“Toledo” Geared 
Threading Devices 


Four models comprise the “Toledo” line of 
geared Pipe Threading Devices. The com- 
bined capacity ranges from 2%” to 12” 
pipe inclusive. They are conceded by lead- 
ing pipe fitting contractors to be the most 
efficient threading devices on the market 
today. One man can operate any model, 
including largest size. Are portable. Cut 
true, clean, accurate threads. Operated 
with ratchet handle or with “Toledo” 


Power Drive. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Wood Pulp 


Importations of wood pulp from European sources have con- 
tinued to mount and there has been more business done in 
foreign sulphite, kraft pulp and ground wood during the 


past few weeks than probably at any time since prior to the 
war. At the moment demand for pulp has slowed down to 
an extent, paper manufacturers presumably having covered 
their requirements by recent purchases, but there still is 
considerable trading current, while pulp against back orders 
is moving forward freely and in fairly large tonnage. 

From all accounts, prices at primary centers are strength- 
ening. Ground wood has advanced sharply abroad, and im- 
porters, who up to a short while ago were buying readily 
at around $30 per long ton, now state they are obliged to 
meet prices ranging between $36 and $39 a long ton in the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. Foreign bleached 
sulphite has risen in value, partly because of the marking up 
of prices on domestic pulp of the same description and partly 
owing to higher primary prices. Importers at present are 
quoting between 4.25 and 4.50 cents per pound ex dock at New 
York or other American Atlantic ports for No. 1 bleached 
sulphite, and prices evince a tendency to advance to within 
closer proximity of the prevailing domestic price basis of 5 
cents per pound for No. 1 sulphite. Scandinavian kraft pulp 
is selling to American paper mills at 2.60 to 2.85 cents a 
pound ex dock, with the bulk of supply bringing near to the 
higher figure. In fact, some sales of extra strong kraft pulp 
of Swedish origin have been recorded at as much as 3 cents 
per pound on the dock. 

Heavy arrivals of pulp from Sweden at this season is not 
uncommon as Swedish manufacturers usually endeavor to 
ship out as large supplies as they can find a market for at this 
time of the year, or just prior to the closing of the Baltic. 
The large importations of the last few weeks therefore have 
not weakened the market here; on the contrary, consumers 
in this country have shown increased buying interest and 
have given added attention to covering their wants for a 
time ahead. Late advices from Sweden say that navigation 
over the Baltic is likely to be stopped any day now that cold 
weather has set in there. For a time it appeared as if the 
pulp-shipping season might be prolonged somewhat this year, 
owing to mild weather, but a week or so ago winter weather 
set in with a vengeance, so that news of the Baltic being 
frozen may be received very soon. 

Swedish pulp trade authorities who have lately arrived in 
New York give it as their opinion that there is little prob- 
ability of pulp prices declining in Sweden for some time to 
come. These authorities point out that accumulations of pulp 
in Sweden have been pretty well liquidated during the heavy 
movement from Sweden to the United States recentiy, and that 
European buyers, among them the English and French, who 
look to Sweden to fill their pulp requirements, will shortly 
come into the market to buy, especially since the feeling is 
growing in Europe that stocks in Scandinavia have been 
greatly diminished. Demand from such sources, it is con- 
tended, will serve to more than hold up prices; in fact, it is 
argued that when this demand reaches its full force, which 
is expected between now and next spring, prices will advance. 

German pulps continue to arrive in this country in fair 
amounts. Several import houses in New York who are agents 
for German manufacturers are bringing in considerable ton- 
nage of sulphite and seem to have no undue difficulty in finding 
buyers among United States paper mills. Fair-sized quan- 
tities also are being imported from Finland. With individual 
shipments ranging from 6,000 to 15,000 bales, such as were 
received at New York from European sources during the last 
month, it begins to look like pre-war times in the imported 
pulp trade. 

Receipts at the port of New York in November, and cur- 
rent market quotations follow: 


OO CCRT IN ST Ce $ 4.25- 4.50 


Unbleached sulphite, No. 1..................05. 2.65- 3.00 
Ae TERE is ier ees wa segeecakemage 3.25- 3.50 
Mitscherlich unbleached ..................0000- 3.00- 3.25 
Ae TEE ATP AE PERRI Tl te a ODT A 2.60- 3.00 
TS OP GUID os bys kc caccucncecedaneums 32.00-36.00 


Scandinavian-American Trading Co., 1,026 bls. from Gothen- 
burg, 4,650 bls. from Hernosand, 6,000 bls. from Sweden and 
2,206 bls. from Copenhagen; Chicoutimi Pulp & Paper Co., 
5,081 bls. from Gaspe; Parsons Trading Co., 813 bls. from 
Gothenburg; H. Hollesen, 1,000 bls. from Hamburg and 5,090 
bls. from Bremen; C. L. Robinson, 18,150 bls. from Gothen- 
burg and 10,728 bls. from Sweden; American Writing Paper 
Co., 975 bls. from Gothenburg; E. M. Sergeant & Co., 1,240 
bls. from Christiania; Irving National Bank, 6,100 bls. from 
Trangsund and 6,360 bls. from Hango; National Bank of Com- 
merce, 800 bls. from Gothenburg; Borregaard Co., 970 bls. 
from Gothenburg; A. J. Pagel & Co., 5,000 bls. from Gefae; 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 3,250 bls. from Bremen and 36 
bls. from Rotterdam; American Woodpulp Corp., 1,181 bls. 
from Copenhagen, 500 bls. from Sundsvall and 500 bls. from 
Rotterdam; J. Andersen & Co., 1,650 bls. from Christiania; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 2,500 bls. from Hango; Guaranty 
Trust Co., 376 bls. from Hamburg; Fred Enders & Co., 1,140 
bls. from Gothenburg; E. Butterworth & Co., 160 bls. from 
Christiania; Diesen Wood Co., 250 bls. from Kotka; Order, 
13,794 bls. from Gothenburg, 400 bls. from Christiania, 6,600 
bls. from Sweden, 4,248 bls. from Kotka, 4,664 bls. from 
Viborg, 17,040 bls. from Gaspe, 16,435 bls. from Hango, 340 
bls. from Copenhagen and 3,033 bls. from Hamburg. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking materials into the United States 
during November were probably heavier than in any month 
thus far this year. Official figures of the tonnage brought 
in are not yet available, but judging from the arrivals at the 
port of New York as shown on the manifests of incoming 
steamers, larger quantities of rags, baggings, ropes and other 
paper mill raw stock were received last month than in a 
long time. Obviously, most of the goods reaching Amer- 
ican ports within the past month were against orders placed 
in September and October, when paper manufacturers began 
to feel the revival of demand for their product. Current 
buying has let up to a considerable extent, and it is likely 
importations will decrease in the near future until larger 
requirements again bring consumers into the market to buy. 

Imports of old rope last month were particularly heavy, 
something over 4,000 bales and coils of old rope arriving at 
the port of New York alone during November.’ Rags also 
were received in good quantity. Arrivals through the port of 
New York in November follow: 


Old Rope 


E. J. Keller Co., 697 coils from Hull, 78 coils from Glasgow, 
68 coils from Liverpool, 91 bls. from Rotterdam and 114 coils 
from Leith; Brown Bros. & Co., 585 coils from Hull, 222 coils 
from Bristol and 75 coils from Liverpool; Ladenburg, Thal- 
man & Co., 96 coils from Hamburg and 86 coils from Bristol; 
Salomon Bros. & Co., 109 coils and 25 bls. from Gothenburg 
and 551 coils from Hull; Baird-Daniels Co., 72 coils from 
Rotterdam; American Woodpulp Corp., 51 bls. from Ham- 
burg; First National Bank of Boston, 77 bls. from Antwerp 
and 69 coils from Rotterdam; Atlantic National Bank, 103 
coils from Antwerp; George W. Millar & Co., 103 coils from 
Hull; Irving National Bank, 38 bls. from Glasgow; Interna- 
tional Purchasing Co., 83 bls. from Havre and 91 coils from 
Gothenburg; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 143 coils 
from London and 149 bls. from Bremen; Schulz & Ruckgaber, 
72 coils from Liverpool; American Express Co., 121 coils from 
London; Order, 182 coils from Rotterdam. 


Old Bagging 
E. Butterworth & Co., 184 bls. from Rotterdam; Equitable 


Trust Co., 165 bls. from Bordeaux; E. J. Keller Co., 697 bls. 
from Rotterdam; Order, 328 bls. from Liverpool. 
Rags 

Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 160 bls. from Havre; Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, 795 bls. from Havre and 666 bls. from 
Bremen; P. Berlowitz, 223 bls. from Bremen and 376 bls. from 
Rotterdam; E. J. Keller Co., 841 bls. from Hamburg, 1,724 
bls. from Copenhagen, 1,675 bls. from Rotterdam, 48 bls. from 
Antwerp, 43 bls. from Bremen, 616 bls. from Havre and 235 
bls. from Bordeaux; Goldman, Sachs & Co., 884 bls. from 
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Real Merit Placed 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


In Many Mills 


HONEST SERVICE 
ays KEEPS THEM THERE 


They are ready 
to serve you 


- The Lindsay 
- Wire Weaving 


[L LINDSAY . : Company 
[_FOURDRINIER sg . Collinwood Sta, Cleveland, Ohio 


“*Ask any Papermaker”’ 




















FOURDRINIER WIRES | 


Dandy Rolls Cylinder Molds 
Brass, Copper and Iron Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings 


WIRE SIGNS 








Cheney re Wire Works 


Established 1842 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Hamburg, 438 bls. from Antwerp, 447 bls. from Havre and 
1,229 bls. from Bordeaux; American Woodpulp Corp., 546 bls. 
from Hamburg; E. Butterworth & Co., 152 bls. from Glasgow 
and 399 bls. from Rotterdam; R. F. Downing & Co., 132 bls. 
from London and 38 bls. from Rotterdam; Albion Trading 
Co., 551 bls. from Rotterdam, 206 bls. from Liverpool and 183 
bls. from Bordeaux; W. Hughes & Co., 143 bls. from Rotter- 
dam and 487 bls. from Hamburg; G. Mathes Co., 71 bls. from 
Rotterdam; Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 108 bls. from Ant- 
werp and 411 bls. from Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., 40 
bls. from Hamburg and 572 bls. from Antwerp; Brown Bros. 
& Co., 913 bls. from Antwerp; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 443 
bls. from Copenhagen; Equitable Trust Co., 81 bls. from 
Havre and 349 bls. from London; American Wool Stock Co., 
111 bls. from Liverpool; Bernard, Judae & Co., 61 bls. from 
London; Bankers Trust Co., 399 bls. from Hamburg; Chem- 
ical National Bank, 96 bls. from Bremen; Irving National 
Bank, 224 bls. from Hamburg; Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 
90 bls. from Hamburg and 19 bls. from Havre; Central Na- 
tional Bank, 184 bls. from Havre; International Purchasing 
Co., 25 bls. from Havre; Order, 214 bls. from Glasgow, 68 
bls. from Liverpool, 467 bls. from Rotterdam, 82 bls. from 
Bremen and 554 bls. from Hamburg. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Guaranty Trust Co., 296 bls. from Glasgow; E. Butterworth 
& Co., 312 bls. from Belfast; Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, 223 bls. from London, 349 bls. from Havre and 41 
bls. from Dundee; Brown Bros. & Co., 40 bls. from Liver- 
pool; Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 95 bls. from Antwerp; E. J. 
Keller Co., 340 bis. from Dundee; Crane & Co., 24 bls. from 
Dundee; Order, 25 bls. from Antwerp and 75 bls. from Glas- 
gow. 


Paper 


There is no outstanding feature at present in importations 
of new paper into the United States. Germany and the Scan- 
dinavian countries continue to ship moderate lots of news 
print to the American market, and receipts of print paper 
during November were probably a little larger than in the 
several preceding months. Usual supplies of cigarette, filter, 
hanging and wrapping papers were received last month from 
various sources in Europe. Arrivals at the port of New 
York in November follow: 


Cigarette 


American Tobacco Co., 376 cs. from Havre and 1,808 cs. 
from Bordeaux; Rose & Frank Co., 131 cs. from Havre; 
Bernard, Judae & Co., 17 cs. from Havre; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 560 cs. from Bordeaux; Gluckman & Strauck, 
13 cs. from Bordeaux; Surbrug Co., 30 cs. from Havre; South- 
ern Pacific Co., 6 cs. from Havre; P. J. Schweitzer, 207 cs. 
from Marseilles and 186 cs. from Bordeaux; Hensel, Bruck- 
mann & Lorbacher, 3 cs. from Hamburg; Coenca, Morrison 
& Co., 7 cs. from Havre. 


Printing 

Parsons & Whittemore, 70 rolls from Rotterdam; D. S. Wal- 
ton & Co., 5,021 rolls from Hamburg and 144 rolls from 
Gothenburg; L. A. Consmiller, 527 cs. from Rotterdam; Chase 
National Bank, 254 rolls from Helsingfors; American Trans- 
oceanic Traders Co., 124 rolls from Helsingfors; C. K. Mac- 
Alpine, 3,507 rolls from Gothenburg; Stone, Larsen & Co., 
27 rolls from Christiania; Mail & Express Co., 294 rolls from 
Christiania; A. Moltzan, 113 rolls from Christiania; E. C. 
Melby, 291 rolls from Christiania; Borregaard Co., 85 rolls 
from Gothenburg; Sun Printing & Publishing Co., 680 rolls 
from Gothenburg; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 36 cs. from Liver- 
pool; Chemical National Bank, 503 rolls from Hamburg; 
H. W. Robinson & Co., 2 cs. from Havre; Terre Haute Tribune 
Co., 55 rolls from Christiania; American Woodpulp Corp., 
382 rolls from Sunsvall; American Express Co., 765 rolls from 
Sundsvall; New York American, 2,517 rolls from Norrkoping; 
National City Bank, 1,195 rolls from Gothenburg, 2,185 rolls 
from Hallstavik and 317 rolls from Copenhagen; C. L. Robin- 
son, 78 rolls from Sundsvall and 1,128 rolls from Gothen- 
burg; National Bank of Cincinnati, 217 rolls from Hamburg; 
H. S. Chalfant, 30 rolls from Hamburg; Sherwin Bros., 72 
rolls from Hamburg; Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 271 rolls 
from Hamburg; Agros Corp., 254 rolls from Kotka; Haring 
Paper Corp., 494 rolls from Christiania; J. P. Hefferman Paper 
Co., 471 rolls from Gothenburg; Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
25 rolls from Gothenburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 408 rolls 
from Gothenburg; Brown Bros. & Co., 3,170 rolls from Gothen- 
burg; Agar Bernson Corp., 37 rolls from Bremen; H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., 643 rolls from Hango; Canfield Paper Co., 152 
rolls from Hango; P. Puttmann, 11 cs. from Hamburg; Order, 
678 rolls from Christiania and 142 rolls from Antwerp. 
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BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Made from spruce 
.grown in the forests 
of Northern Maine. 


Send for Samples. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Bardeen Paper Co. 


Otsego, Mich. 
Printing Papers of Merit 
For LETTERPRESS, OFFSET and 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
Offset Blanks Offset Bristols 


Porcelain, Peninsular and Purity 
Enamel Book 








M.F. and S&SC Book and Catalog 





English Finish Opaque 





Coated Blanks 
Post Card Translucent 
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Ironsides Pulp Stones 


Scientific analysis shows this stone to contain every requisite 
for an ideal pulp grinder. Hard, sharp, semi-angular grains 
cemented by an open medium soft matrix. 


Send for Copy of Analysis 


The CLEVELANDSTONE COMPANY 


nadian Branch Main Offices 
BOUFFARD. BERGEVIN 1836 Euclid Avenue 
Montreal, P. Q. Cleveland, Ohio 


, 














STACKS 
BREECHINGS 
TANKS 


Our erecting facilities are 
such as to make it possible 
for us to replace or repair 
smoke stacks in any part 
of the United States. 


LITTLEFORD Steel Smoke 
Stacks and Flues are ENGI- 
NEERED to suit the indi- 
vidual requirements of every 
purchaser. The design and 
methods employed in their 
erection are the results of over 
thirty years’ experience. 


Pure Drinking Water 


Keeps Workmen Healthy 


Physiologists agree 
that in order to keep 
the body in a normal 
state of health, a man 
should drink the 
equivalent of not less 
than seven glasses of 
water each day. Pure 
drinking water is a 
primary requisite for 
hygienic living and 
helps to keep the 
body free from all in- 
testinal disturbances. 











Stimulate the efforts of your employes and 
save their time in going to inaccessible hy- 
drants by piping clear, cold water to them by 
means of Milwaukee’s 


“Famous” Cooler Fountains 


This fountain includes a barrel of 1%” thick oak, painted out- 
side; cover of double thickness; galvanized pipe coil through 
which water passes to drinking head without coming in contact 
with ice, and a heavy vitreous china bowl with either cast 
brass bubbling head with self-closing ote = or “Vertico-Slant” 
stream from which glass can be readily filled 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE Write for Catalog WISCONSIN 


Our engineering ability and 
experience is at your disposal 
for the asking. 


-LITTLEFORD 
BROS. 


500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 





























PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO..PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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Wrapping 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., 3,127 rolls from Hamburg; 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 571 rolls from Hamburg; Wil- 
kinson Bros. & Co., 53 rolls from Rotterdam, 970 rolls and 
363 bls. from Gothenburg; Coy-Hunt Co., 25 bls. and 62 
rolls from Gothenburg; Philadelphia National Bank, 126 rolls 
from Hamburg; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 72 rolls from Helsing- 
fors; J. P. Hefferman Paper Co., 192 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Order, 59 bls. from Gothenburg and 14 cs. from Hamburg. 


Hanging 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 20 bls. from London; A. C. Dodman, 
68 bls. from Liverpool and 5 bls. from Antwerp; R. F. Lang, 
1,356 bls. from Hamburg; Prager Co., 791 rolls from Ant- 
werp and 172 rolls from Hamburg; H. L. Diament & Co., 2 
es. from Antwerp; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 2 cs. from Hamburg. 


Writing 
Stern Bros., 5 cs. from Havre; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 7 
cs. from London; J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., 6 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Goodman & Levy, 4 cs. from Havre; E. Stegemann, 2 
cs. from Hamburg; Whiting-Patterson Co., 3 bls. from 
Gothenburg; Order, 2 cs. from London. 


Drawing 


Favor, Ruhl & Co., 6 cs. from London; Keuffel & Esser Co., 
96 rolls from Hamburg and 3 cs. from Rotterdam. 


Filter 


Lunham & Moore, 2 cs. from Bremen; J. Manheimer, 40 bls. 
from Bordeaux; E. Fougera & Co., 45 cs. from Bordeaux; 
American Express Co., 12 bls. from Bordeaux; G. Lueders 
& Co., 5 bls. from Bordeaux. 


Tissue 
Meadows, Wye & Co., 5 cs. from Liverpool; R. Hoe & Co., 
3 es. from London. 
Boards 


Bendix Paper Co., 55 cs. from Hamburg; Wiebush Calendar 
Importing Co., 31 cs. from Hamburg; International Forward- 
ing Co., 21 cs. from Hamburg; Hermes Bros., 13 cs. from 
Hamburg; Central Trust Co., 10 cs. from Hamburg; G. H. 
Goldenberg, 2 cs. from Hamburg; A. Harder & Rosenberg, 
12 es. from Hamburg; Bernard, Judae & Co., 5 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Netherland Bank, 143 rolls from Hamburg; Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, 18 cs. from Hamburg; J. Zimmerman & Co., 
34 cs. from Genoa; L. Karger, 2 cs. from Hamburg; D. C. 
Andrews & Co., 2 cs. from Bremen; Maurice O’Meara Co., 63 
rolls from Rotterdam; Order, 4 bls. from Christiania and 138 
rolls from Rotterdam. 


Miscellaneous 


H. W. Robinson & Co., 2 cs. from Bremen; Heule Wax 
Paper Mfg. Co., 10 cs. from Havre; Wagner Bros. & Co., 3 
cs. from Havre; Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 102 bls. 
from Buenos Aires; Lindt Chocolate Co., 2 cs. from Hamburg; 
Lunham & Moore, 36 cs. from Rotterdam; C. F. Etherington 
& Co., 28 cs. from Glasgow; Japan Paper Co., 20 cs. from 
Havre, 15 cs. from Gothenburg and 157 cs. from Genoa; Good- 
man & Levy, 9 cs. from Havre; H. D. Catty & Co., 8 cs. from 
Havre; Brooks Paper Co., 7 cs. from London; Kaufman & 
Straus Co., 5 cs. from Hamburg; Irving National Bank, 25 
ces. from Hong Kong; Bradford Co., 9 cs. from Hamburg; 
Guaranty Trust Co., 9 cs. from Hamburg; C. Wilderman & 
Co., 14 es. from Hamburg; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 2 cs. from 
Hamburg; E. Daiber, 8 cs. from Antwerp; H. D. Catty & 
Co., 95 cs. from Havre; Atlantic Forwarding Co., 2 cs. from 
Havre and 4 cs. from Hamburg; Canson & Montgolfer, 19 
cs. from Havre; Chas. W. Williams & Co., 8 bls. from Havana; 
F. Weber & Co., 100 cs. from Genoa; Uniforeign Importing 
Co., 4 es. from Genoa; Havana Trading Co., 1,105 cs. from 
Marseilles; W. A. Foster & Co., 66 cs. from Rotterdam; W. 
Van Doorn, 4 cs. from Rotterdam; Phoenix Shipping Co., 6 cs. 
from Hamburg; A. Hoffman, 40 cs. from Hamburg; Coenca, 
Morrison & Co., 20 cs. from Hamburg; Wilkinson Bros. & 
Co., 5 es. from Havre; Borden & Liley Paper Co., 7 cs. from 
igs Defender Photo Supply Co., 10 cs. from Antwerp; 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., 10 cs. from Genoa; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 


407 cs. from Bremen; Happel & McAvoy, 3 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Kern Commercial Corp., 26 cs. from Rotterdam; Amer- 
ican Express Co., 4 cs. from London; C. B. Richard & Co., 2 
cs. from Hamburg; Baldwin Universal Co., 3 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Globe Shipping Co., 147 cs. from Rotterdam; Order, 
2 es. from Hamburg. 
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New Sand Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 

ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 
structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 





This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 


Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Stickle Compound | 


Condensing System 
and Automatic Steam Control 


for Paper Machines 


As shown in the folder we sent out to 
the mills—“How to Dry Paper’— 
| showing our Compound Condensing 
| System for draining the dryers and 
| heating the air with the discharge 
| from the dryers to condition the ma- 
| chine room should interest you. We 
| guarantee a saving of 20 per cent in 
steam consumed for this purpose. 


| Open Coil Heater & 

| Purifier Company 
Indianapolis Indiana 

| Boston Philadelphia 
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Gibbs-Brower Bulletin 


PAPER MILLS FOR SALE 
In the East 


Manila, fibre, colored textile, kraft and colored specialties 
mill. Two Fourdrinier machines trimming 68 inches. Twenty- 
five tons, 24 hours. Also pulp mill, grinders, digesters and 
wet machines. Ground wood 12 tons, sulphite fibre 7 tons, 
24 hours. 600 horse water power, purest water, also steam and 
electricity. Mill on two railroads with private sidings. 

Crepe towel and toilet mill. Fourdrinier machine trimming 
68 inches. 7 tons 24 hours. 300 horse water power. On main 
line railroad. Excellent location. 

Chip, news, manila lined and container board specialties mill. 
Two six-cylinder machines trimming 86 and 94 inches. 100 
tons 24 hours. Water and steam. 

We offer the finest developed water power left in New Eng- 
land, 400 horse water power. Fifteen acres of land, eighteen 
buildings, storehouses and dwellings. On main line Boston 
and Maine railroad. All there but the paper mill. Will sell 
at sacrifice for quick turnover. 

We offer used Fourdrinier paper machine trimming 72 inches. 
Complete and in good condition, Immediate delivery and rea- 


sonable price. 

In the West 
Container, liner and combination box board mill. Two 5- 
cylinder machines. Trimming 70 and 84 inches. 45 tons 24 
hours. On two large railroads with private sidings.. 650 horse 
water power, steam and electricity. 
Straw Kraft, Butchers Fibre, sulphite wrapper and car linings 
mill. Fourdrinier machine trimming 61 inches. 12 tons 24 
hours. Steam. Railroad sidings. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, N. Y. City 


181 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
Telephone Barclay 8020 
OUR MOTTO: ‘‘Service First’’ 
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LOCKPORT 
Felts 


EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 


Paper Makers’ Felts 















Have You Run Them ? 
If Not, Why Not? 






Are You Interested 
in 
Accurate Running 
Felts ? 












Give Us a Trial 
Get Authentic Information 
Ask the Men Who Run Them 











Yours for service 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 























installation. 


trade. 


Seneca Place and Case Ave. 


BIGGS 





Biggs Rotaries have been adopted as standard equipment since 1887. 


We specialize in Steel Storage and Pressure Tanks, and general steel plate construction for the paper 


| The Biggs Boiler Works Company 





Let us figure on your next 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Buyers’ (suide —What and Where to Buy 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 
by the Paper Industry 





ADHESIVES 
=F. Russ Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ass. 


ACID RESISTING BRO 
William A. Hardy & sy Fitchburg, Mass. 


ACID RESISTING PAINT —_— 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


AGITATOR. EQUIPMENT 
The Hid aot a Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND CONTROL 
APPARATUS 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Boyes Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


is. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


ALKALI 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wing & Evans, 22 ‘William a, & 4. G 


ANGLE VALVES 
The Crane Company, Chicago, Il. 


ARCHITECTS 
i? L. Carey, 208 N. Laramie St., Chicago. 
A. DeGuere, 4. Rapids, Wis 
Hasey S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cit 
Goeeas F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York City. 


ASSORTING TABLES 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COOKING CONTROL 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AUTO TRUCKS 
The White Co., Cleveland, O. 


BALL CHECK VALVES 
The Draper Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


BALLS (Brass) 
The Draper Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


BALLS (Iron and Steel) 
The Draper Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


SANDLERS ROLLS 
ton Globe Iron Works, Dayton, O. 
oo fe Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


BARKERS 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holy Mass. 
Union Iron Works, e 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
BEATER BARS 
John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


BEATER BED PLATES 
John W. Bolton & Sons; Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


BEATER ROLL FILLING 
John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


BEATING, WASHING AND BLEACHING EN- 
GINES 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. “Dayton o. 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, es. 
Noble & W: ewe G Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Aogieten, Wis. 


BEATERS (Continuous) 
Claflin Engineering Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 


BELT CONVEYORS 
Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT DRIVES 

The mt Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Link Belt Co., Chicage. 

Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
BLEACHING BOILERS 

The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
BLEACHING POWDER 

Pennsylvania Salt — Co., Philadelphia. 
BLEACHING (Propellers 

Moore and White Gu Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLOWERS 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Reytey Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbusn St., Milwaukee, 

L Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

sen MACHINES 

Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

lack-Clawson, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Valley Iron Works, Appieton, Wis. 
BOILERS 

J. F. Davis, Chicago 

Murray Iron Works ¢ Co., Burlington, Iowa. 








BRASS WIRE CLOTH 
Appleton Wire Works, Appleton. Wis. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRIMSTONE 
a Sulphur Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
ity. 


BRONZE CASTINGS 
stwood Wire Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BUNDLING PRESSES 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


CALENDERS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Holyoke 5 yg Holyoke, Mass. 
Norwood Eng Florence. Mass 
— & Worcheoter Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
onn. 


CALENDER DOCTORS 
Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


CALENDER ROLLS 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


CASEIN 
Casein Mfg. Co., New York City. 
CASTINGS (Iron & Brass) 
— & Winchester Mig. Co., So. Windham, 
‘onn. 


CAST IRON PIPE , 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 


ton, N. J. 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wing & Evans, Inc., 22 Williams St., New York. 


CAUSTICIZING APPARATUS 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


CEMENT 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
Conn. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
American Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ruffalo Steam Pump Buffal oT *% 
E. M. Cross Mach. Co., Berlin, N. 
Glens Falls Machine Works, wa, Falls, N. Y. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


CHAIN DRIVES 
Link Belt Co., Chicago. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820 N. lsienee Ave., Chicago. 


CHEMICALS 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 644 to 652 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 
Wing & Evans, Inc., 22 Wiiliams St., New York. 


CHIMNEYS (Metal) 

Littleford Bros., Cincinnati, O. 
CHIPPERS 

Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Union Iron Works, Bangor e. 

Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
CHIPPER AND BARKER KNIVES 

John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
CHIP SCREENS 

Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CIRCULAR KNIFE GRINDERS 

Gibbs-Brower Co., New York City. 
CLAYS AND FILLERS 

Binney & Smith Co., 81 Fulton Se N.Y 

Daniel M. Hicks, 200 Fifth Ave., New York Giey. 

= & China Clays Sales Corporation, 33 West 

2nd St., New York City 

R* T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 E “42nd St., N. Y. C. 
COAL BUNKERS 

The Brownhoist Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
COAL & ASH HANDLING SYSTEMS 

Link Belt Co., Chicago. 

Weller Manufacturing Os, Chicago, II. 
COATED PAPERS 

Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 

Dana T. McIver, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





COLLAPSING REELS 
Hudson-Sharp Mach, Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION (Building) 
Casper Ranger Construction Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
James L. Carey, 208 N. Laramie St., Chicago, IIL. 
nay, S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity 
L. A. De Guere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
George F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York City. 
Management Eng. & Dev. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS Bee 
B. M. Baxter, Kirby Bldg., Cleveland. 


CONVEYORS 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, I 
Weller Manufacturing vag Chicago, Ill. 


CORES (Collapsable) 
—— & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
nn. 


CORLISS ENGINES 
Murray Iron Works Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


CRANES 
The Brownhoist Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Northern Bek Gar Ching Detroit, Mich. 


The Link Be 1. 
McMyler Interstate Co te. dferd, Ohio. 


CREPE MACHINES 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


CUTOUT BASES 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


CUTTERS 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 


Conn. 


CYLINDER MACHINES 
— & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
onn, 


CYLINDER MOLDS 
Appleton Wire Works. Bion wie” Wis. 


Beloit Iron Work 
ire Works, Springfield, Mass. 


Cheney Bigelow 

Eastwood Wire Mfg. 

Glens Falls Machine “Works, Glens alls, iN. Y. 

ae Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveiand, O. 
The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve 


DANDY ROLLS 
Appleton Wire 2, Wests. ay Wis. 
Central Mfg. Co., Kalam 
Senay meee Ot Wire Works, Springfield, ete 
Eastwood Mite. Co Belleville, N. 
enter Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, 
The S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DECKEL FRAME SUPPORTS 
Huband & Nash, Menasha, Wis. 
DIE PRESSES 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
Conn. 
DIGESTERS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 


DRINKING WATER FOUNTAINS 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRUM WINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Ticonderoga Machine Co., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
DRYERS 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
‘onn, 
DRYER EXHAUST 
Nash Engineering Co., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
DRYER FELTS 
Appleton Woolen Co. ie Wis. 
Enepbers Duck Mills, tchburg, Mass. 
F. C. Huyck & Sons. 
Lockport Felt Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Shuler and Sassivabaten, "hictien Ohio. 
DYESTUFFS 
oes & Smith, 81-83 Fulton St., Y. City. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., * Wilmingten, 


Eel. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., New 
York City. 

The Sowpert Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 


N. J. 
Standard Ultramarine Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


OUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 
is. 
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B Rebuilt Paper Mill Machinery 


E.S.KELLER COMPANY ™n Stock and Guaranteed—Not Where Is and As Is 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 











Nt 


Fourdrinier Paper Machine: One 112”, one 96”, 
one 72”. 

———— < E Fourdrinier Parts: Pusey & Jones 137”, 118”, 112”, 
NEw YORK 100.” 

Press Parts for Paper Machines: Pusey & Jones 
Bell Crank housing, two sets 18” x 114”, three sets 
18” x 110”, two sets 18” x 96”, Black & Clawson 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC i : F 
swing arm housings with rolls. 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES L ¢ 
: 48” x 111”, sixte ” x 106”, ten 48” x 
CHEMICAL ax» MECHANICAL PULPS aren aw a den at ne” 106", ten 40° x 
COTTON, JUTE AanD FLAX WASTES Marshall Drives: 6 Black & Clawson self-contained 
LEAST INDIA MERCHANDISE stand with friction clutch cone pulley and 7” mortise 
gears. Mortise gears and pinions for Pusey & Jones 
Marshall drives 5” to 8” face. 
Chilled Calenders: One 66” face, five roll. 
Dillon Doctors: for Machine Calenders 60” to 120” face. 
Slitters and Winders: One 120” Warren, one 82” 
Pusey & Jones two drum, one 108”, 36” Kidders. 
Reels: Pusey & Jones two drum upright 48” to 114”. 
Beaters: Six 72” x 42” Noble & Wood, two 66” x 42” 
Noble & Wood, equipped with three cylinder washers; 
one Dilts 62” x 50” iron tub, one Jones 62” x 52”, 
seven Horne 36” x 36”. 
Jordans: One Wagg Majestic, three No. 2 Dillon 
Improved, one Large Horne, five Monarch, two Pope 
Brushing engines. 
Screens: Three 12 plate open side Packer. 
Stuff Pumps: Deane triplex 8” x 12”, Gould triplex 
8” x 10”, Sandusky triplex 4” x 6”. 
Revolving Sheet Cutters: One 104” Horne, one 84” 
Clark, one 50” Hamblet diagonal, two 42” Finlay, 
four 61” Hamblet, four 61” Finlay. 


AUUUUUALELEALA NE 


























Agents for 


Maine Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., Skowhegan, Maine : . EF >" a ¢ as lil 
Cornwall Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario Wet Machines: Four 72” Bagley & Sewall Hydraulic. 


Specialty Paper Mills, Ltd., Camden East, Ontario FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 


135 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 175 Richdale Avenue CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 


























Dependability 


—in Industrial Piping 





“You can always rely on the M. J. Dougherty Company,” 
was the remark attributed to the P. A. of a big corporation, 
“tell them what you want, when you want it, and you get it.” 


This unquestioned acceptance of the M. J. D. products and 









service is but one of the many citations of a like nature of mE 
. ? This 110 pound with two 20 in. 
which we are proud to relate. Because our customers put fitting js not un- and one 12 in. 
~} eliance i , ¥ . : usual for an ex necks welded to 
such reliance in us, we try just that more to please—to live haust connection gether and with 


our square lap 
(Vanstone) flang 
ed joints. 


up to our reputation. One order does not mean anything to for two con 
’ densers. Itis 


us. Itis the repeat orders that gratify our ambitions. Grate- made of 24 in. pipe 
ful as we are for the recognition the first order accords us, 

we hold more precious the necessity of preserving the qual- 

ity which has given us, the prestige of dependability. 


he Dougherty methods and records in solving Power Plant Piping RMS 3 te I 
difficulties are worth investigating when next you contemplate changes 
or new installations. Having recently acquired increased factory facili- 


ties permits us to render you this service quickly and efficiently. SUR Line 
Bs Saree Sa as nae aes inn 
oa | Be Papen 
DOUG Of & T LM | atees, Fittings Giz 
M,J.DOUGHERTY CO, | === 
PIPING FABRICATORS & CONTRACTORS | .-= 


42] Hurt Burlding ll2w-Adams St. 


r 
Atlanta CAicago 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Pn 


Northern Engineering Co , Detroit, Mich. 


ELEVATORS 

Link Belt Co., Chicago 

Weller Mfg. Co. 1820 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 
ENGINES 


The Brownell Co., Dayton, oO. 
Murray Iron W orks Co., Burlington, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Miiwaukee, Wis. 


sy 
M. Baxter, 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Tames L. Carey, 208 North Laramie Se., Chicago, 


Gaie F. Hardy, 309 Brodway, New York City. 
Hardy S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Iowa. 


Management eget and Development 
ton, O. 
sicbiine ngineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, 


EVAPORATORS: 
Charles Ordway, 25 Church St., N. Y. City. 
Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago, III. 


EXHAUSTERS 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


FANS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. — 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


is. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


FELTS AND JACKETS 
Appleton Woolen Co., Appleton, Wis. 
eoenere Duck Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, "Albany, N. Y. 
Lockport Felt Co., Newfane. N. 
Shuler and Benninghofen. Hamilton. Ohio 
Waterbury Felt Co., Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


FELT ROLLS 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


FELT AND WIRE GUIDES 
Huband and Nash, Menasha, Wis. 
Moore & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FENCE 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, III. 


FILTER (Continuous Suction) 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry be. a oy Va. 
Oe Continuous Filter Co., Los Angeles, 
if 


FILTERS (Pressure and Gravity) 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norwood Eng. Co., Florence, Mass. 


The Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
FLOUR SACK MACHINERY ’ 
— & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
onn. 


FLUID METERS 
Bailey Meter Co., 
Ohio. 


FOURDRINIER MACHINES 
— & Winchester Mig. Co., 
onn. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 
Cheney Bi elow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. Belleville, N. J. 
Lindsay Wire gag Cleveland, Ohio. 
The W. S. Tyler Co. eveland, Ohio. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES : 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., 5301 S. Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, II. 
Weller Mfg. €e., 1820 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 


2023 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 


So. Windham, 


FUSE PLUGS 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
FUSE WIRE 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Fus 


ES ey 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chieago, Ill. 


FUSES (Old Code) 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., 


GAUGES ; 
Manning Gauge Co., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, III. 








GEARS 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 250 N. Curtis 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., 
nue, Chicago, III. 
Weller Manufacturing Co., 


5301 S. Western Ave- 
Chicago, Il. 


GENERATORS 
Charleston Industrial Corp., Nitro, W. Va. 
GLUES 
E. F. Russ Co., 21 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. 
GRANITE ROLLS 
Jones Bros. Co., Barre, Vt. 
GRINDERS 


Glens Falls Machine Works, Gas Falls, N. Y. 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holvoke Mas« 

Nekoosa Motor & Mach. Co., Nekoosa, Wis. 
Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 

Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Skinner Bros. Co., 1444 S. Vandeventer Ave., 
Louis, Mo. 


HOISTING AND CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 
Northern Engineering Co.. Detroit, Mich 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
Holveke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS (Fluid Meter) 
—— Meter Co., 2023 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 
io. 


IRON CASTINGS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Brown, Wales & Co., Boston, Mass. 


JORDAN ENGINES 
— & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
‘onn. 


JORDAN FILLINGS 
T. W. Bolton & Sons, Inc.. 
The Shartle Bros. Mach. Co., 


KETTLES (Steam Jacketed) 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
Littleford Bros., 453 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, 


St. 


Lawrence, Mase 
Middletown, O. 


Oo. 


KNIVES 
JolLn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


KRAFT AND SULPHATE PULPS 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
LAYBOYS 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LENNOX DRIVES 
50 Church St., New York, 


F. L. Smidth & Co., 
Se 


LINE SHAFT BEARIN 
The Hill Clutch Co., CR veland, Ohio. 
MACHINE DRYER TEMP. CONTROL 
7 Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


MECHANICAL DRAFT APPARATUS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


is. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICAL PULP 
J. Andersen & Co., 21 E. 40th St., New York 


City. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


METERS uid) 
4 eter Co., 2023 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 
io. 


MILL ARCHITECTS 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, 


MIXING SYSTEM 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


MILL WHITE 
a Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 


NAPKIN FOLDERS 
Hudson-Sharn Mach. Co., 


NAVAL STORES 
Hercules Powder Co., 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Wilmington, Del. 


—<— —- 
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PAINTS 


.S Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., 
Conn. 


So. Windham, 


raree BOARDS 
. L. La Boiteaux, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
a T. McIver, 116 N. Michigan PT ies. 


PAPER CUTTERS & SLITTERS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Hamblet Machine Co.. Lawrence. Mase 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., South Windham, 


Conn. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
Conn. 


PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
Dana T. McIver, 116 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


PAPER EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 
E. J. Keller Company, 200 Fifth Ave., N. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 18 E. 41st St., N. 


PAPER MACHINES 
Reloit Tron Works. Beloit. Wis. 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, O. 
Smith & Winchester Mig. Co., South Windham, 


¥. ¢. 
¥. C. 


onn. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 


| PAPER MACHINE DRIVES 


Harland Eng. Co., Can. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. - 
Bermingham & Prosser Co., Otis Bldg.; Chi- 
cago. 
Bryant Paper Co., 
Eastern cManufacturing 


Montreal, 


Kalamazoo, Mich 
ae 501 Fifth Ave.. 
Hemmmenniit 1 Paper Co., 

Lincoln Paper Mills, eee, Pid. 

Marathon Paper Rothschild, Wis. 
Munising Paper Co. Munising, ‘Mich. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Fapes Co., Port Edwards, Wis 
Oxford Paper Co., 200 Fifth’ Ave., N. Y. City 
Poland Paper Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wis 
Wolverine Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES 
J. Andersen & Co., 21 East 40th St., New York 


City. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 
Detroit Chemical Works, Detroit, sath. 
Diamond Alkali Co., hy 
Invincible Paper tg ulp Cosperation, 135 Broad- 
a’? N. Y. Cit 
E. J. Keller > 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co, 910 Michigan 
Ave., icago. 
Paper Trading Co., Boston, Mass 
Penn Paper Stock Co. Philadelphia, P 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Philadelohia, Pa. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 33 W. “42nd Wang Be Be Ge 


PAPER MILL BROKERS 
Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


PAPER STOCK CUTTERS 
Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J. 
PAPER TESTERS 
Thwing Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PARCHMENT MANUFACTURERS 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
PENSTOCKS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., 
PERFORATED METALS 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 615 No. 


Union Ave. icago. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
& Sons, 57 Fairmount Ave., 


Charles Munde 
Jersey City, pa 
Weller Mfg. Co., Nadi N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 
PIPE RIVETED STEEL 
The Biggs Boiler Works, Akron, O. 


PIPING EQUIPMENT 
M. J. Dougherty Co, a and Washington 
Ave., Philadelphia, P 


3353 Lancaster Ave., 


Akron, O. 





Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Noble & Wood Machine Co. == 




















Hoosick Falls, New York 


; OOKING for an efficient 


process for treating your 
old paper stock? «= « 











QWrite for our 
Paper Pulping 
Engine Bulletin 














Three Departments Specializing for Service ORIGINATORS 





Water Power Equipment 


**Rodney Hunt’’ Turbine and Rim 
Leverage Water Wheels and Equip- 
ment for developing water power from 
large, medium and small streams. 

















Water Controlling Apparatus 


Wood and Steel Penstocks, Flumes, Canal 
Gates, Valves, Hoists, Screcns, Fittings. 


For all makes and sizes of Machines, including 
Textile, Paper, Laundry, Tanning, etc. 


“Rodney Hunt” Roll Blueprints 


help you standardize your Roll 
Equipment and keep accurate 
Service Records. 








Power Transmission Equipment 
Heavy Shafting, Bearings, Hangers, Clutches, Pulleys, 
Gears, and Accessories 


== 














A Book of Complete Information ‘‘Power Develop- 


Blue Prints for all types of Rolls Send for Assortment ment of Small Streams’’ 178 pages, illustrated, $3.50 


Write Department of Wood Rolls Write Department of Water Power Equipment 








Also Textile Wet Finishing Machinery for Goods in Roll or String 


Write Textile Machinery Department for circulars 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY, 45 Mill St., Coane, Mass. 
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Buyers’ Guide —What and Where to Buy 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 
by the Paper Industry 





PIPING SYSTEMS INSTALLED 
M. J. Dougherty Co., 25th and Washington 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
come aaa Piping & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E THREADING & CUTTING MACHINERY 
Pitalede Pipe Threading Machine Co., Toledo, O. 
PNEUMATIC CHIP HANDLING SYSTEMS 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 
is. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
Link-Belt Co., Coleen Tl. 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ 4 Hunt Machine Co., 45 Mill St., Orange, 


A. a Mfg. Co., 5301 S. Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIl. 

Valley Iron Works, Williamsport. Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 


PRESS ROLLS 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


PROTECTION FENCES 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl. 


PULP (Chemical) 
} a — & Co., 21 East 4th St., New York 


Te Borregaard Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
or 
M. Gottesman & Co., 18 E. 4ist St., New York 


City 
Danici M. Hicks, 200 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 

E. J. Keller Company, 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.c 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., 30 East 42nd St., New York 


The <y ¥ & Paper Trading Co., 21 East 40th St., 
New Fone City. 
Susndinevinn-Aerestocn Trading Co., 30 East 
St ew York City. 
nageaiee! Trading Co., 18 E. 4st St., N. ¥. C. 


PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, a 
eg Industrial Corp., Nitro, . Va. 
Davis, Frank H., Cambridge, — 
Glens Falls Machine Co., Glens Falls, N. . 
Improved Paper Machinery Uo., Nashua, N. 
= Mach. Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Moore & White Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nekoosa Motor & Mach. Co., Nekoosa, Wis. 
Noble & Woods Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, 


m Y. 
Te Sand au Iron & Brass Works, Hudson 
alls, 
Me. 


Union ‘Iron Works, Bangor, 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 


PULP GRINDERS 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls. N. Y. 
Nekoosa Motor & Mach. Co., Nekoosa, Wis. 

Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 


PULP MILL BROKERS 
Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


PULP STONES 
The Cleveland Stone Co., 1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, 


The Smallwood-Low Stone Co., Lisbon, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Stock) 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
Glens Falls Machine Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Gregg Pump Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
— & Winchester Mfg. So. Windham, 
onn, 


PUMPS (Centrifugal) 
American Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Co., 


Cross, E. M., Mach. Co., Berlin, N. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 Wabash Ave. Chi- 
cago, 


ay Pump & Blower Co., Appleton. Wis. 


x > & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
PUMPS Well) 

Gregg mp Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
PUMPS (Vacuum) 


American Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Nash Eng. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


RAG AND PAPER DUSTERS 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Norwood Eng. Co., Florence, Mass. 
REELS 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
Conn. 
ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 








ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hart Roller Bearing Co., Orange, N. J. 


me 4 


5 
ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
ROZIN 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
RUBBER ROLLS 
e American Wringer Co., 


. oe Co., Wells & Monroe Sts., Chi- 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


SAVE-ALLS 
Glens Falls Machine Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SCALES 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co., 
cago, 


SCREENS 
Oat Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Union bes Works, Bangor, e. 


SCREENS (Perforated Metal) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Charles a? & Sens, 57 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chicago. 
Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREEN PLATES 
Central Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
William A. Hardy & Sons, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Union Screen Plate Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


SHOWER PIPES 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., 
Conn. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
Sihhe Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Hamblet Machine Co., wrence, Mass. 
Samuel M. —» Co., a J. 
Meisel Press Co., 948 Dorchester, Ave., 
Boston 25, bees. 


SMOKE STACKS (Steel) 
Littleford Bros., 453 E. Pearl St., 


SCOT BLOWERS 
Diamond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


SODA ASH 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wing & Evans, Inc., 22 Williams St., New York. 


SPEED CHANGES 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 250 N. Curtis 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
The Biggs age Works Co., Akron, O. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Littleford Bros., 453 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, 
STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM 
Claflin Engineerin ng Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
STOCK METER 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
STOCK PUMPS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
STORAGE TANKS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
Littleford Bros., 453 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 
SULPHITE (Strong Bleached and Easy 
Bleaching) 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


SULPHITE MACHINERY 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
Stebbins Engineering Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 
Union Sulphur Co., 
City. 


SULPHUR BURNERS 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


SWITCH BOXES 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago. III. 
TANKS (Iron and Steel) 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Ak 
Littleford Bros., 453 E. Pearl St., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Oo. 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ron, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 


900 Wabash Ave., Chi- 


Fairmount Ave., 


So. Windham, 


' TANKS (Wooden) 

Charleston Industrial Corp., Nitro, W. Va 
Curtis-Willis Co., 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, O. 


TOILET ROLL WINDERS ; 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


TRAPS 
Ellis Drier Co., Chicago, Il. 


TRUCKS (Roll Handling) 
The Elwell- Parker Elec. Co., Cleveland, Ohie. 
TR 


UCKS (Industrial) 
The eles Parker Elec. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TURBINES (Hydraulic) 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 1% . Mass. 
A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., 5301 S estern Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 


TURBINES (Steam) 


The Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartiord, Conn. 


VACUUM PUMPS 
The Nash Eng. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


VACUUM SYSTEMS 
Opes Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 


VALVE FACING TOOLS 
The Draper Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


VALVES 

The Crane Co., Chica; 

G. M. Davis Regulator 
Chicago, Ill. 

Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co., 
Bidg., none nm 

og ey 4 Cincinnati 

The Wm. Powell ay Cincinnati, Ohs. 

Record Fdy. & a rose Livermore Falls, Me. 


VAPOR ABSORPTIO 
American Blower - = t, Mich. 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Garth St., Milwaukee, 


J. O. Ross Eggiecsring Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York Cit 
B, F. Pr caer Brom ¢ Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
VARIABLE SPEED ENGINES 
The Brownell Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
VATS wateslt 


s Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. 
rn Bros., 453 E. Pearl St. i Cincinnati, oO. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Boyley Mii Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., 
ee 
* ieee ae Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., 


J..0. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Il. 
.» 414 Milwaukee Ave., 
1293 Fulton 


“— York Cit 
B.  Srertevest Co., 


enue 
The we Ss. WTrie Co., — Ohio. 


WASTE PAPER STOC 
Mendelson Bros. — Stock Co., 910 S. Michi- 
gan Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
WATER FILTER 
Glens Falls Machine Co, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hungerford & Terry, — Philadelphia, Pa 
WATER POWER EQUIPMENT 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co., 45 Mill St., 
Mass. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 
WATER-SOFTENING AND PURIFYING SYS- 


The Sorat Co., 40 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
Wm. B. Scaife and es Co., Oakmont, Pa. 
wane WHEELS 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., 5301 S. Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIl. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 
WET MACHINES 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls, N. Y 
Valley Iron Works Co.. Appleton, Wis. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., So. Windham, 
Conn. 
WOOD PIPE 
The Michigan Pipe Co., Dept. 17, Bay City, 


Mich. 
A. Wyckoff & Son Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


WOOD ROLLS 
Rodney Hunt Mach, Co., 45 Mill St., Orange. 
ass. 


Orange, 





WIRE SIGNS 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Sandy Hill Iron 
& Brass Works 


Hudson Falls 
New York 





Manufacturers of Paper and P ulp 


Mill Machinery 
































No. 11 “GIANT” PAPER STOCK CUTTER 






































Capacity 2Y, Tons Per Hour 
Especially Adapted for Handling Waste Paper, Magazines, Etc., 
Before Feeding to the Beaters 


Whatever You Cut, A Will Solve Your Problem 





LET US FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOU 





TAYL OR, STILES & COMPANY, Riegelsville, N. J., U.S.A. 


; FEROUS ex ag ‘-E WORKS R. us MARX 
: ge Canada 133 Finsbury sue ment, London E. C. 
; Canadian XB Sole Agents for — 
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Bere mn 
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Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 
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RETURN TUBULAR ’ WATER TUBE 
LOCOMOTIVE BOI LER SCOTCH MARINE 
A LARGE STOCK OF HIGH-GRADE BOILERS OF PRACTICALLY ALL SIZES, TYPES AND MAKES, TAKEN OVER 


FROM DU PONT CHEMICAL COMPANY’S AND OTHER PLANTS WITH PRODUCTION RECORDS — RECONDI- 
TIONED, OFFERED SUBJECT TO ANY INSPECTION, AVAILABLE NOW! 


“SAVE TIME AND MONEY ON YOUR POWER INSTALLATION—LET DAVIS FURNISH THE BOILERS” 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE j 1122-1122-1124 HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 
RANDOLPH 2233 J. F. DAVIS CHICAGO, ILL. 


Books on 
Paper Manufacture 


Subscriptions are being taken for the 
new Textbooks on the Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper of the Joint Committee 
on Vocational Education of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, a complete set of 
which should be owned by every firm or 
individual connected with the industry. 

The set will be complete in five vol- 
umes. Volumes I and II deal with 
arithmetical operations, elementary 
mathematics, drawings, etc. Volumes 
III, IV and V, to be issued shortly, will 
deal with pulpwoods and their prepara- 
tion; manufacture of pulp; analytical 
methods; and paper manufacture in all 
its aspects. 

Volumes I and II are now on sale at 
$5.00 a volume. In the selection of class- 
room problems bearing on the principles 
and practice of pulp and paper manufac- 
ture they represent the highest standard 


in textbook publishing. 

Orders, with remittances, will be filled by 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 18 East Forty-first Street, 
New York. 
































Guaranteed Perfect 


Draper: Hollow Balanced 
Brass Balls 


FOR STUFF PUMPS 


Absolutely balanced; will not pound out of 
shape 


Specify Order these 
these when to replace 
ordering worn-out 
new pumps. balls. 


We also manufacture— 
SOLID BRASS BALLS 
IRON AND STEEL BALLS 
BALL CHECK VALVES 
VALVE FACING TOOLS 


The Draper Manufacturing Co. 


Port Huron, Mich. Petrolea, Canada 
Every ball bears our registered trade-mark 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


The Pipe of Service 


DURABLE—-ECONOMICAL—-EASY TO INSTALL 


Built of selected Canadian White Pine, Wyckoff Wood ay I =. wound with 
steel bands whose tensile strength is 58,000 to 65,000 Ibs. per sq The 
experienced engineer selects a pipe of proven dependability. Wyckoff Wood 
Pipe, during the past 65 years, has built a reputation that stands the keenest 

PRESSURE PIPE THAT NEVER BURSTS. competition. It has been, during this time, the choice of the largest pipe users 

Sali te cfees § tech bo 2 tach, in the world. We also manufacture a high grade underground steam pipe casing. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


The Paper Industry is successfully using thou- 

sands of feet of this Pipe and they find it to be A. Wyckoff &3 Son Company 
the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids 

that can be obtained. Elmira, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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